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^ TALES AT TEA-TIME.' 

TO 

' TIIE SCHOOL-ROOM TEA-POT: 

*■ Non possum vivere sine T^p.' 

Illustrious Benefactor of Thirsty Mortals! 

Accept from one of your most devoted ad- 
mirers this tribute of grateful homage. Although 
with exemplary modesty you spend the greater part 
of each day in the quiet seclusion of the cupboard, the 
mystic hour of half-past five notifies to an admiring 
world that your sovereignty is near at hand. Then 
ceases the dominion of Magnall — the power of French 
grammar exists no longer — Dictation hides its dimi- 
nished head, and Geography retires before your un- 
disputed advance. The glorious advent of Tea-time 
brings rest and comfort to the enfranchised spirits 
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6f the school-room : Books, Maps, Exercises, are 
banished from the table, and grateful hearts acknow- 
ledge with joyous enthusiasm the authority of the 
Tea-pot 1 From your beneficent spout emanates the 
balmy fragrance of the soothing herb ; cake and 
bread-and-butter, obedient satellites of your dynasty, 
adorn your court ; whilst not unfrequently does the 
genius of Sally Lunn deign to bless the banquet by 
her savoury presence ! 

Peace, Rest, and Contentment pervade your happy 
kingdom. To you, then, whose gifts alike soothe and 
enliven the human breast, these tales are respectfully 
dedicated, in the humble, yet earnest, hope that, as 
many of them have been told under the immediate 
influence and inspiration of the magic potations with 
which you regale your subjects, there may be attached 
to them some small portion of your power, and that 
those denizens of the school-room for whom they are 
more especially designed may be able to declare with 
sincerity and truth that they are suited to a T I 
I have the honour to be. 
Illustrious Tea-pot, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

The Author. 



PREFACE. 

I SHOULD be tempted to apologise for appearing for 
the fourth consecutive year as a writer of Fairy Tales, 
were it not that the annually increasing favour with 
which the Public has been pleased to receive my 
books appears to furnish me with a sufficient 
excuse. 

I have to thank very many friendly critics, who, 
both in reviews and in private communications, have 
spoken and written most kindly of my humble efforts 
to amuse the English child-world. 

These stories, for the most part really told * at tea- 
time,' cost me but little time or labour ; which, indeed, 
I could hardly bestow upon them. They are tran- 
scribed in the few hours of leisure which are from 
time to time at my command, and it is gratifying to 
find that the relaxation of a busy official life can thus 
be made to contribute, in however small a degree, to 
the amusement of others. 

E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 



30, Upper Grosvenor Street, 
July 1872. 
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I. 

>^ THE PEA-GREEN NOSE. 

r>>, A GREAT many years ago there lived a king and a 

queen who had an only daughter, of whom they were 
so fond that they called her Favouritina. She was a 
tall young lady, with a perfect figure, small but beau- 
tifully-shaped hands and feet, and unsurpassed in the 
graceful action of her every movement. She had the 
best and sweetest of dispositions, never vexed her 
nurses and governesses, never scolded the servants, or 
quarrelled with her young companions, but was as 
amiable and agreeable a girl as ever existed. Every- 
body loved her, and she was kind and gentle to every- 
body — in fact, there was only one thingwanting to make 
the existence of this princess a blessing to herself and 
all around her. When I say that there was one thing 
wanting, I make a mistake — it was in consequence of 
having one thing which she didrit want that Favour- 
itina's happiness was spoiled. She had magnificent 
dark hair, and plenty of it — the sweetest little mouth 
in the world — an admirably-shaped nose in the very 
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middle of her face, and two matchless eyes of dark blue 
which somehow or other were placed one each side of 
her aforesaid nose. But her beauty was marred and 
her happiness destroyed by the melancholy fact that 
the tip of her otherwise lovely nose was of a pea-green 
colour which nothing could change. Washing was use- 
less — ointmertts ineffectual — dyes worse than wasted 
upon this extraordinary nose. In her cradle a faint green 
shade only had been visible, but this had deepened 
with advancing years, and at the age of seventeen 
the colour had so intensified that all hopes of relief 
seemed to have vanished. Favouritina, though not a vain 
or conceited girt, had sufficient regard for her personal 
appearance to induce her to make every effort to remove 
this disagreeable blemish. From an early age she had 
subjected the tip of her nose to more than ordinary 
washings and scrubbings, and had on more than one 
occasion changed the colour from green to red by 
frantic assaults upon the offending member with a stiff 
nail-brush. This, however, whilst it produced unplea- 
sant irritation, changed the colour but for a time. 
Gradually the irritation subsided, and before long the 
nose resumed its original hue, and remained as green 
as ever, standing out as a disfigurement the more re- 
markable, inasmuch as the rest of the princess's face 
was of the most beautiful and delicate complexion. 
You will easily believe that this defect in their beloved 
daughter was a source of infinite grief to the king and 
queen. In her infancy and during her early childhood 
they had vainly tried every remedy of which they 
could hear. The court doctors had exerted their skill 
to the utmost; change of air, warm baths, cold 
baths, and all kinds of rules as to diet and exercise had 
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been tried, but still nothing could change the colour of 
the nose, and the father and mother began to believe 
that the misfortune was one from which there was no 
escape. So for some time they gave up any attempt 
at cure, and tried to forget the blemish altogether. 
However, one day, when the princess was between 
sixteen and seventeen years old, the king happened to 
take it into his head to go and take a cup of *five 
o'clock tea' with his dear daughter in her boudoin He 
found her seated upon a low sofa, bathed in tears, and 
evidently very unhappy. The anxious parent was not 
slow in inquiring the cause of his child's grief. Cast- 
ing her eyes upwards, and scarcely able to speak for 
sobbing, Favouritina managed to articulate the words, 
* My nose, my nose I ' and then relapsed at once into 
hysterical tears. The truth was out — although she had 
endeavoured to conceal her grief before her father and 
mother, being, from her extreme amiability of dispo- 
sition, desirous to avoid causing them sorrow, the poor 
girl had long brooded in secret over her misfortune, 
and her father now discovered how deeply she had 
always felt it. He. stood for a few moments transfixed 
by the liveliest sorrow, then he stamped firmly on the 
floor, as was his habit when vexed or irritated, and 
vowed by the tomb of his great grandmother that he 
would stand it no longer. This solemn oath beto- 
kened that his majesty was really in earnest, and he 
then proceeded to comfort his daughter to the best of 
his ability, assuring her that Hope was not yet ex- 
hausted, and that further efforts should at once be made 
to relieve her from the source of her distress. True it 
was that most if not all of the regular practitioners in 
the kingdom had tried and failed, but there were often 
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persons who, without being actual doctors, knew some- 
thing of medicine — moreover, there might be charms 
and magic remedies yet unknown, and there were other 
countries in which search for help might be made. At 
all events, no time should be lost in making the 
attempt, and his dear child might rely upon his instant 
and active exertions; Consoled by these words, the 
princess dried her tears, and tenderly embraced her 
father, assuring him that she would endeavour to 
bear her affliction with resignation, although it was 
indeed of a character unusually severe, and such as few 
mortals were called upon to endure. The king was 
much pleased by the fortitude displayed by his darling, 
and forthwith set to work to obtain for her, if possible, 
the cure which she so ardently desired. For this purpose 
he caused it to be made known as widely as possible 
that persons possessed of medical knowledge, dealers 
in charms and followers of magic arts throughout the 
world, were invited to perform a cure upon the pea- 
green nose of the loveliest princess that had ever ex- 
isted. If any of them should succeed, he might name his 
own reward, which should be readily bestowed upon him 
up to the value of ten thousand pounds, and he should 
also be raised to high rank and dignity at the king's 
court. An advertisement to this effect was drawn up 
and inserted in all the principal newspapers of the 
kingdom, and was also sent into all the neighbouring 
countries, that the matter might be known as widely 
as possible. Nor was it long before this publicity pro- 
duced its effect. Many persons presented themselves 
at court with unfailing remedies, all of which, however, 
miserably failed. Some, on the other hand, answered the 
advertisement in the papers, mysteriously hinting that 
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if a certain portion of the promised reward were paid 
beforehand, they were prepared to do wonders. The 
king, however, was too sharp to be taken in by these 
fellows, who were evidently only intending to cheat him, 
and who obtained nothing by their attempts. Those 
who came to court were civilly received, and every op- 
portunity afforded them of making the cure which they 
pretended themselves able to effect. Still, one after 
another failed, and at last one venerable doctor having 
tried a wash which burnt the princess's nose until she 
screamed aloud, the king was with difficulty prevented 
from hg^nging him immediately, and, after having so far 
relaxed the severity of the sentence as to content 
himself with having the unhappy man washed all over 
with his own wash, and driven howling from the palace, 
his majesty determined to recall his first advertisement, 
and to issue a new one, the contents of which be also 
directed to be made known by means of a royal pro- 
clamation throughout the land. In this new declaration 
of his intentions the king set forth that the value of 
the reward to be given to anybody who should cure 
the princess was to be doubled — twenty thousand 
pounds or something of equal value should be the 
fortunate doctor's prize ; whilst, on the other hand, 
anyone who tried and failed should be liable to have 
his own nose cut off, and be turned out into the world 
with this sad mark of disgrace attached to him for ever. 
One would have thought, considering the many previous 
failures, that this risk was too great to be encountered, 
and that those would be few who would venture upon 
so dangerous an experiment. This, however, was by 
no means the case. The reward was so tempting, and 
confidence in themselves was so general among 
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medical men in those days, that a considerable number 
of persons offered their services even under the strin- 
gent conditions of the king's manifesto. Perhaps 
they imagined that the threatened punishment for 
failure would not actually be inflicted, and had 
only been held out with the intention of inducing 
people to do their very best and take the greatest pains 
to insure success. If this was their idea, however, they 
were woefully mistaken, as they soon found out to 
their cost As applicant after applicant appeared, 
tried, and failed, he was conducted into a small apart- 
ment within the palace and ruthlessly deprived of his 
nose by means of an instrument specially invented for 
the purpose by the king's chief surgeon, who invariably 
added to the misery of the sufferer by inviting him, as 
a brother practitioner, to recognize and admit the 
beauty and perfection of his nose-destroying apparatus. 
At first, as those who had undergone this sad dis- 
figurement were above all things desirous of concealing 
their misfortune, the certain consequences of failure 
were hot generally known, and fresh applications were 
constantly made by persons anxious to obtain the 
promised reward. False noses were in great request, 
and a brisk trade in this article began to spring up. 
Partly because of this, and partly, in all probability, on 
account of the pride which the chief surgeon took in ex- 
tolling the merits of his nose-cutting machine, it became 
known that the threat contained in the royal pro- 
clamation was really something more than idle words. 
Little by little it oozed out that the punishment which 
had been announced was really carried out, and that 
the number of noseless persons in the kingdom was 
decidedly upon the increase. Some, in truth, were too 
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poor to purchase false noses of a satisfactory character, 
some mysteriously disappeared, and dark rumours went 
abroad that they had terminated an existence which 
had been rendered intolerable by the loss of so neces- 
^ sary an appendage to their faces, whilst others went 
openly about displaying their unhappy deformity, and 
protesting against the cruelty which had inflicted upon 
them such a fearful injury. So it came about that 
the number of persons volunteering their services to 
cure the luckless princess gradually, fell off, and the 
king was once more reduced to the extremity of 
despair. Bitterly did he bewail the evil fortune which 
had lighted upon his house. Of what avail were his 
riches and vast possessions ? What comfort could he 
derive from the security of his country, the content- 
ment of his people, the pomp and splendour of his 
court, and the affectionate loyalty of his servants ? 
The bright sun of his prosperity was darkened by one 
cloud of impenetrable thickness, and his happiness was 
entirely overshadowed and destroyed by the pea-green 
tint which sat like a bird of ill-omen upon the tip of 
the nose of his idolised daughter. Day by day did his 
majesty grow graver and sadder, and the whole court 
was bowed down by the weight of the royal sorrow. 

It was upon one fine morning in the spring-time of the 
year, whilst this cloud of melancholy still rested upon 
the court and country of the king, that a bent and 
crooked form was seen slowly approaching the great 
gates of the^palace. At a very little diistance off, it 
was impossible to tell whether it was the form of a 
man or woman, but, whichever might be the case, it 
advanced with slow and weary steps, dragging itself 
along with difficulty until it reached the principal 
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entrance, where, according to the fashion of the times, 
there hung a huge gong against the gate, upon which 
a would-be visitor was expected to sound a note which 
should announce his arrival. When the mysterious 
form had advanced quite close to the great gates, it 
raised an arm and struck the gong sharply with a 
crutch which it held in its hand. The act of striking 
shook back a dark-coloured cloak which had hitherto 
concealed the striker, and disclosed the figure of an 
old — a very old woman. Her sharp, wizened features 
were still almost hid from view by a very large and 
straight bonnet ; but you could see that her neck was so 
strangely twisted on one side that her head appeared 
to be earnestly gazing over her right shoulder, whilst a 
body, the shape of which (though evidently unnaturally 
deformed) it was impossible to define, was ornamented 
or disfigured (as opinions may vary) by a hump between 
the shoulders, and was supported by legs which had 
evidently seen their best days, and were only used to 
advantage by their owner with the help of a crutch. 
With this crutch it was that she now struck the gong 
a blow which reverberated through the whole court- 
yard, and might, for the noise it made, have betokened 
the arrival of some mighty prince or other visitor of 
royal rank. So thought Thomas Dewy, the portly 
man who kept the gate and awoke up accordingly from 
pleasant dreams and heavy snorings, which were his 
daily after-dinner pastime; for Thomas was a man 
past middle age, with whom the good living of the 
king's household (where he had been placed for many 
years) had mightily agreed, so that his size had 
gradually increased with his years, until they had been 
obliged to make for his use a special arm-chair of 
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large and wide dimensions, which stood in the wide 
porch of the porter's lodge, in which this worthy- 
domestic dwelt. In this chair did Thomas sit for 
hours whilst on his duty as head, porter of the gate, 
and having some difficulty in getting in and out of his 
seat, strong ropes, pulley and lever, had been attached, 
by . which he could raise himself up when roused by 
the sound of the gong. Roused he was most effec- 
tually upon the present occasion, and after the heavy 
snort which a fat man naturally gives when suddenly 
awakened, he seized the ropes in his hands, swung 
himself up with a mighty effort, and stepping forth in 
a slow and dignified manner, as became a person of 
his high station in the king's service, threw open the 
gate, and stood upright in front of his chair, prepared 
to receive with proper respect the exalted personage 
who was doubtless waiting outside, and would forth- 
with enter the court-yard. Great, then, was the sur- 
prise, and not small the indignation of the head porter, 
when there entered, with shambling steps, no noble 
visitor, but a decrepid old woman, whose costume was 
contrary to all court regulations, and who evidently be- 
longed to the back kitchen-door class rather than to 
those who had the right of approach to the front en- 
trance. The fat cheeks of Thomas Dewy puffed and 
swelled, and his face grew redder and redder as for a 
moment he gazed in silent astonishment and horror 
upon the figure before him. Then, in his most conse- 
quential and official tone, which had ere that moment 
awed full many an unauthorized visitor, and struck 
terror into the heart of many an humble intruder upon 
the sacred precincts of royalty, he exclaimed with a 
haughty gesture of his hand — * Back, back ! woman, 
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this IS no entrance for such as thee/ and with lofty 
disdain he stood pointing to the gate by which the 
strange figure had entered. But no humble intruder 
was here, and no terror was inspired by the words or 
manner of the bulky porter. The old woman uttered 
no word, but giving vent to a kind of stifled groan, as 
if the movement pained her, she raised the same crutch 
with which she had struck the gong, and, to the utter 
consternation of Thomas Dewy, gave him a sharp 
and totally unexpected poke exactly upon the second 
button of his waistcoat. With such a force, too, was 
this poke given, that its effects were great and instan- 
taneous. The head porter bowed himself forward as 
if a spring had been touched in his internal construc- 
tion which compelled him to do so, his face turned 
ghastly white, he clasped both his hands in apparent 
agony upon his waist, and gasped for breath in a 
manner painful to behold. Whilst he remained thus, 
totally unable to oppose her further progress, the old 
woman, with a low chuckle of satisfaction at having 
gained her end, shuffled on at her usual pace across 
the court-yard to the front doors of the palace itself, 
slowly mounted the steps, and rang a loud peal at the 
bell without a moment's hesitation. In a few seconds 
the doors were thrown open, and old Heeltaps, the 
king's chief butler, appeared bowing and scraping in 
front, with three tall footmen on each side of the door, 
drawn up in martial array to receive the expected 
visitor. Surprise and disgust was the order of the 
day when this domestic army perceived the figure 
which had thus called them upon parade at an hour of 
unaccustomed earliness. Heeltaps felt his red face 
flush with anger, and began to splutter forth accents 
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of an uncomplimentary and bitter character towards 
the daring visitor. Better reason had he for bitterness 
within the space of a few seconds, for, without any- 
further ceremony, the old woman planted her crutch 
firmly upon his tenderest toe, and converted his digni- 
fied rebuke into an unmistakeable howl of anguish. 
The tall footmen on each side advanced to the assist- 
ance of their discomfited and suffering chief with as 
much speed as their sense of duty and decorum per- 
mitted. Small, however, was the aid which they were 
enabled to render, for, shifting her crutch with a quick- 
ness little short of miraculous in one of her years and 
infirmities, the unwelcome visitor rapped each of them 
across the shins with such force and precision, that in 
less time than you can imagine they were all dancing 
in agony, and rubbing their bruised legs, whilst she 
who had inflicted the injuries passed resolutely through 
their ranks, across the hall and to the foot of the stairs, 
before any of them found courage or presence of mind 
to take any steps to prevent her passage. Slowly she 
ascended the stairs, step by step, until she reached the 
first landing-place, on which was a door which opened 
into the king's private study. At this door she knocked 
with her crutch — three loud knocks — and, without wait- 
ing for an answer, opened the door and marched into 
the room. The king, dressed in a dressing-gown of 
bright and fantastic pattern, was sitting in his arm- 
chair enjoying his morning pipe, and between the 
whiffs thereof reading the morning papers with the 
attention befitting a monarch who desires to make 
himself acquainted with all that is going on within his 
dominions. Upon the entrance of his visitor the royal 
personage raised his head; and for a moment regarded 
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her with unfeigned astonishment ; then, in a voice of 
mingled surprise and indignation, he demanded the 
cause of this unexpected visit, and how the visitor had 
contrived to pass through the attendants, and to enter 
uninvited and unannounced. Without making him any 
reply, the old woman hobbled up immediately in front 
of the monarch's arm-chair, and struck her crutch three 
times sharply upon the floor. At the first stroke a 
little dog jumped out from under her arm and stood at 
her right hand — such a little dog as you can scarcely 
imagine, for he was no bigger than a full-sized rat, 
although he was beautiful in shape and make, and a 
little fellow of whom many ladies of my acquaintance 
would have made a very great pet, if they could only 
have had the chance — he was quite black, with the 
prettiest little head in the world, and only one streak 
of tan on his breast. At the second stroke a milk- 
white cat sprang out and sat at the left hand of her 
mistress, a very jewel of a cat, who began at once to 
purr pleasantly, as if she had lived in the palace all her 
life, and consequently felt quite at home there. When 
the third stroke sounded on the floor, a pert little ban- 
tam cock flew out as sprightly as could be, and perched 
on the old woman's head, whence he gave forth at 
once a ' cock-a-doodle-doo ' into the king's very face, 
and seemed quite prepared to do it again immediately. 
The king hardly knew whether to be angry or amused 
at the extraordinary proceedings of his visitor, whom 
he judged to be mad, or at least somewhat deranged in 
intellect. * What does all this mean ?' he exclaimed ; 
*what in the name of goodness do you want, good 
woman?' and placing one hand on each of the arms of 
his chair, he made as though he would have risen to 
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his feet. But with a solemn wave of her crutch, the 
strange being before him motioned to him to remain 
seated, and, fixing upon him a glance of piercing 
brightness, thus addressed the astonished monarch : — 

'Thou hast a daughter, passing fair, 

Bright eyes, soft skin, cheeks red as rose; 
With her no maiden could compare. 

If 'twere not for the pea-green nose. 
The remedy is pl^n and clear — 

Why should such evil be endured? 
The dog, the cat, the cock are here. 

By whom the mischief may be cured. 
This cure, O king! shall soon be thine, . 

If thy consent at once be said, 
That, being cured, with son of mine 

The lovely damsel shall be wed/ 

The old woman spoke these words very slowly and 
clearly, so that the king had no difficulty in under- 
standing them. Moreover, the natural acuteness of 
his disposition led him at once to the conclusion that 
the speaker could be none other than a fairy, and that 
in all probability she certainly possessed the power of 
fulfilling the promise which she had just made. There 
were, however, several things which flashed across the 
royal mind, even whilst the old woman was speaking. 
Who or what might be the son of. whom she spoke t 
Was it quite certain that the princess would consent 
to an arrangement which would bestow her hand upon 
a person whom she had never seen, and who might 
turn out to be wholly objectionable } In short, might 
there not be conditions of life — even of wedded life 
— ^to which the blessings of spinsterdom, even when 
tempered by a pea-green nose, might be infinitely 
preferable ? And dare he venture to take any step in 
such a matter without, first consulting the ladies of 
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the family? These considerations made the king 
pause for a few seconds ; and, as if to give him more 
time for thought, the cock began crowing, the dog 
began barking, and the cat miawing, all at the same 
moment, during the utterance of which melodious 
trio it was impossible for anybody else to be heard. 
When the animals had ceased, the king spoke, clearing 
his voice by a preparatory cough : — 

' Madam,' said he, * your proposals do credit to the 
kindness of your heart, and I receive them with g^ti- 
tude. You will, however, allow me to observe, that in 
this country the bestowal in marriage of the hand of 
the princess royal is a matter of no little importance. 
Whatever my feelings as a father might incline me to 
do, with the hope and belief that the one sorrow 
which shades the life of my child might be removed, 
it would be impossible that I should take any step 
until my council had given their opinion upon the 
matter. Moreover, there is the young lady herself to 
consult ; nor must her mother be forgotten. You will 
excuse my making the additional remark, that as your 
son is unknown to me, and, as far as I know, has 
never been presented at court, it would be out of the 
question for me to say more until I shall have had the 
honour of making his acquaintance.' 

During this speech of the king the old woman had 
produced a long ear-trumpet, which she stuck firmly 
in her ear, and, bending her head a little on one side, 
appeared eagerly to listen to his words. As soon as' 
he had finished, she rejoined as follows : — 

'My son, Sir King, thou soon shalt see^ 

Prince Pickle is his pretty name; 
A likeness you'll perceive to me; 

Don't hesitate to own the same* 
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And drawing from under her cloak a long bag, such 
as lawyers use to carry about their books and papers, 
she opened it at the top, and out jumped the funniest 
little fellow you can* possibly imagine. He was cer- 
tainly not more than three feet high. He was dressed 
in white leather breeches, top-boots with the tops 
beautifully browned, a buff waistcoat with gold but- 
tons, on each of which was depicted a horse or a 
hound, and a tightly-fitting little red coat, of the 
newest fashion. So far, so good ; for, though very 
small, his figure was good, and his movements grace- 
ful. But, alas 1 the delusion vanished when you 
looked at his head, which was nothing more nor less 
than the head of a monkey, and a monkey so re- 
markably ugly that the king started back in alarm 
and disgust. 

*What.^' shouted he, in a loud and angry voice, 
'give my beloved daughter to a monkey? Never was 
such a request made to mortal monarch I ' and he was 
about to shout for his attendants, and bid them drive 
from his palace the old woman and her companions; 
but, ere he could do so, the monkey interposed, and 
in a voice of singular sweetness uttered the following 
words : — 

'Speak not, Sir King, in accents so unkind. 

Nor thus reject your daughter's humble lover; 
Though not exactly handsome, you may finti 
Good qualities this rough outside may cover.' 

The king stared for an instant, amazed, and then 
springing to his feet, exclaimed in a haughty tone : — 
*NoI it is impossible! My own Favouritina to 
become a monkey's bride I Better have two pea-green 
noses, or no nose at all, than endure such a wretched 
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fate I' and he made a step forward, when the old 
woman, interposing her crutch between him and the 
door, angrily answered him : — 

'Utter such senseless words no more, 

Nor call the sons of fairies monkeys ; 
Or else, or e'er you reach the door, 

I'll serve you as I've served your flunkies! 
Fetd^ here the queen and young princess; 

I long to clasp her as my daughter. 
And doubtless shall do so, unless 

Lessons of pride too long you've taught her.' 

I am unable to say whether the king would have 
complied with this request, or what answer he would 
have returned, for at that moment the door was thrown 
open, and the queen and princess entered together. 
The old visitor, standing aside, bowed gracefully ; the 
son threw himself at the feet of the princess ; whilst 
the latter blushingly turned lier head away, and the 
astonished queen inquired of her husband what was 
the matter, and what could possibly be the meaning 
of the noise she had heard all the way from her bou- 
doir. The king, without loss of time, acquainted his 
beloved wife with the object with which the visit of 
the old woman had been made ; adding that, whilst he 
was by no means desirous of saying anything against 
fairies, he could not help thinking that they should 
provide their sons with shapes somewhat better suited 
to the conventional ideas of beauty before they asked 
for them the hands of princesses. The queen, on 
being informed of the strange proposal which had 
been made, naturally shrieked and fainted in the first 
instance; but recovering herself with a promptitude 
worthy of her station and high character, put it to the 
fairy as a woman and a mother, whether she would 
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cure her beloved daughter upon no terms more favour- 
able than those which would compel her to become 
the bride of an ape ? 

Fixing upon her a look of wrath which caused the 
queen to tremble from head to foot, the strange visitor 
replied immediately, — 

*D'ye call my son, O Queen, an ape? 

.He loves your girl, and can't forget her. 
Now she shall take the self-same shape I 
Your majesty might like it better.' 

At these words the queen and the princess both 
shrieked together; for the speaker lifted her crutch as 
she spoke, and appeared likely to carry out the threat 
to which she had just given utterance. But, before 
she had time to speak the words of magic which were 
probably trembling upon her lips, her son interposed. 
Having risen from his kneeling position at the feet of 
Favouritina, he turned to his angry mother, and 
addressed her in soft and soothing accents, to the 
following effect : — 

*0, yield not to anger, dear mother, I pray, 

Nor injure the maiden I woo for my bride; 
If I saw her a monkey, my love might decay; 

*Tis her beauty I'd cherish for aye by my side. 
She shudders, 'tis true, yet she'll not be unkind, 

H you give me but time, till I plead my own part; 
My face isn't lovely, but soon shall she find 

The worth of a loving and chivalrous heart 1 * 

Then again he knelt on one knee, and bowed grace- 
fully to the princess, which did him the greatest credit, 
inasmuch as it is no easy matter to bow gracefully in 
such a position ; then, in a mournful tone, he addressed 
her in the most respectful manner, — 
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'O, give me time to woo thee, sweet, 

I'd share thy joys, and soothe thy woes; 
I've loTed since first I knew thee, sweet. 
For all thy deep-dyed pea-green nose/ 

By this time the king, who was a sensible man in 
the main, had become so struck with the comical 
nature of the scene, that he went off into a fit of 
laughter, until the tears ran down his cheeks ; and as 
laughter, like yawning, is somewhat infectious, the 
queen began first to titter, then to giggle, and finally 
burst out into as good a laugh as that of her royal 
husband; while Favouritina, after pursing up her 
pretty lips, and trying to look as demure as she could, 
presently followed her parents' example, and they all 
roared together. Meanwhile, the old woman and her 
son preserved a remarkable gravity, which naturally 
made the others laugh the more ; and, to make mat- 
ters worse, the cock, the dog, and the cat all began to 
give full play to their natural voices, so that there was 
as great a racket as ever was heard in a king's study. 
At last the king, having partially recovered himself, 
addressed his visitor as well as he was able. 

* Madam,' he said, * I must ask you to excuse this 
seemingly rude behaviour ; but the truth is that, with- 
out wishing in the smallest degree to offend you, I 
must remark, that it has always been the custom in 
our family to marry persons possessed of the heads 
and general appearance of ordinary human beings; 
and that the idea of mating our daughter with a 
person whose head resembles that of an animal — 
though doubtless an excellent and amiable animal — 
is something which strikes us as irresistibly ludicrous, as 
well as somewhat objectionable. However, as the old 
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saying i!s, " Kissing goes by favour," and it is impos- 
sible to tell the direction which a young lady's fancy 
may take. If my daughter should take a liking to 
your son' (here the queen gave a little scream, but was 
instantly silenced by a stern look from her husband), 
* and you can and will confer upon her the great bene- 
fit to which you have alluded, I certainly will interpose 
no obstacle to the marriage. I am sure, however, that 
for your own son's sake you would not wish me to 
force my child's inclination, as a girl who is driven 
into matrimony never makes a good wife, and, in such 
case, the happiness of both our children would be 
certainly imperilled.' 

As the king spoke, the old woman began to nod 
slowly, as if she approved of what be was saying 
and when he had finished, she again took up the 
discourse : — 

' • WeU said, Sir King!— then safe and sure, 

By means of cock, of dog, and .cat, 
Thy daughter's malady I'll cure — 

Be certain, Royal Sir, of that, 
I'll go, and leave my servants three, 

To whom the maiden must attend; 
Trust thou the case to them and me, 

Whilst I upon your word depend. 
But with them I must leave my son — 

J never knew him false or fickle — 
And, ere the cure is scarce begun, 

I know you all will love my Pickle I* 

To this the king instantly replied, that it would give 
him the greatest pleasure to entertain the young gen- 
tleman during the time the cure was being wrought, 
and would faithfully promise that he .should have 
every opportunity of urging his suit with the princess. 

Then the old woman turned slowly round, and 
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waving her crutch in the air three times, addressed 
these mysterious words to her three companions : — 

'Gamble, scramble, scnmchmeboodle. 

Bark, miaw, and cock-a-doodle I 
Three days* work, none interfering. 

Let the green be disappearing; 
Ten days more, and ne'er another. 

Back returns the anxious mother. 
See that nought the maiden needeth,— 

See that Pickle's cause succeedeth. 
Gamble, scramble, scnmchmeboodle. 

Bark, miaw, and cock-a-doodle!' 

And then, looking Favouritina straight in the face, 
she thus accosted her : — 

*Obey, my child, the healers three,— 
Be tender to my Pickle's pain; 
So shalt thou ever lovely be. 
And tender spouse shalt surely gain!* 

After which she bowed to the party all round, tenderly 
embraced her son, and hobbled off in the same manner 
she had come. As soon as the door closed behind her, 
the cock, the dog, and the cat (who had listened atten- 
tively to her orders, the cock having flown down to 
the ground and looked up in her face in the. most in- 
telligent manner whilst she was speaking) all advanced, 
according to their several natures, towards Favouritina ; 
— the dog wagged his tail and sat down at her feet ; 
the cat came rubbing against her and purring ; whilst 
the cock flew upon her shoulder, laid his head affec- 
tionately against her cheek, and then gave vent to a 
crow of a peculiarly melodious character. The three 
animals evidently considered that they belonged to 
Favouritina or she to them, and accepted the situation 
without the slightest hesitation. She, poor girl, though 
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fond enough of favourites, and very ready to be kind 
to dumb animals of any sort or kind, was somewhat 
embarrassed by the attentions of her new possessions, 
and still more so by the presence of her lover, who 
stood by all the while, casting upon her glances which 
were doubtless intended to be affectionate, but to the 
vision of ordinary mortals were in reality superlatively 
ridiculous. However, there was nothing to do but to 
make the best of it ; and now that the young gentle- 
man was left upon their hands, natural politeness 
obliged both princess, king, and queen to make him 
feel as much at home as possible. So the queen rang 
the bell and ordered the oak-room to be prepared 
for the visitor immediately, the king appointed several 
special attendants for his service, and the princess 
having timidly asked him if he was fond of music, and 
having received an affirmative reply, told him that 
this was her usual hour for playing upon the harp, and 
that he was very welcome to be present during the 
performance, if he pleased. 

'Nothing,' said Princfe Pickle, 'could be more 
agreeable to his feelings ;' and accordingly he followed 
Favouritina to the drawing-room, — ^the cock, dog, and 
cat accompanying their mistress. 

As you may well suppose, the princess was a first- 
rate performer upon every musical instrument to which 
she had applied herself, but the harp was her special 
favourite, and on it she greatly excelled. Whilst she 
played, her little admirer listened with the most in- 
tense delight, gazing upon her all the time in a manner 
most affectionately hideous. When she had finished, 
he thanked her over and over again, and after paying 
her many compliments, inquired whether she would 
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sing as well as play, being confident, he said, that she 
did one as well as the other. 

Favouritina made no objection, but out of civility 
towards her guest, asked him whether he himself was 
musical either in the matter of playing or singing ? 

With a becoming modesty he replied that he had 
no great pretensions, but would be happy to try a 
second to some of her songs. Accordingly, they began 
to sing, and the princess was agreeably surprised by 
the exceeding sweetness of her companion's voice. In 
fact, he sang so exquisitely that it was a real pleasure 
to hear him, and so delighted was Favouritina that she 
asked him to sing again and again, and was quite sur- 
prised when the sound of the gong announced that 
luncheon-time had arrived. 

At luncheon the young gentleman behaved with 
perfect propriety, and treated the king and quetfn with 
the most deferential respect, which much increased 
their good opinion of him, so that they began to forget 
his somewhat extraordinary appearance. For all wise 
children, and, for the matter of that, grown-up people 
also, will do well to recollect that good manners go a 
long way towards making up for any defects in per- 
sonal appearance ; and even if you happen to have the 
face of an ape, there is no earthly reason why you 
should not have the manners of a gentleman. So, 
little by little, the royal family began to forget Prince 
Pickle's face in the charm of his courteous behaviour, 
and, before the afternoon was over, they had made up 
their minds that he was really a pleasant fellow to 
have staying in the house. This opinion was confirmed 
by their further acquaintance with him. During the 
afternoon a portmanteau, duly directed to the young 
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gentleman, arrived at the palace and was taken to his 
room. On being opened by his attendants, it was 
found to contain various articles of wearing apparel, all 
of the finest texture and most exquisite material, and 
when he appeared at dinner-time in a marvellous suit 
of brown velvet, the costume, though somewhat un- 
usual, was so exceedingly becoming that the queen 
was positively delighted. He behaved with perfect 
propriety during the evening, and, although scrupu- 
lously attentive to the princess, carefully forbore from 
any attempt to urge his suit, being apparently desirous 
of letting matters work for themselves, at least for the 
present. 

It was the custom of that court to retire early to 
rest, for the king having passed part of his life in a 
country where night was habitually turned into day, 
and where most of the best and wisest men had their 
lives shortened by being compelled to transact public 
business at hours when nature required them to be in 
bed, had wisely resolved to take warning from the 
folly of such a system. He had therefore enjoined 
upon his councillors, by royal proclamation, the duty 
of concluding all business before ten o'clock at night, 
and no one who was known to be habitually out of bed 
at eleven o'clock was permitted to attend the court or 
belong to the council. Of course, consistency com- 
pelled the monarch to observe the same rule, and 
consequently lights were put out in the royal residence 
at half-past ten precisely by a court functionary, en- 
titled * the Great Extinguisher/ and before eleven there 
was silence throughout the palace. 

Upon this eventful night, the princess retired as 
usual to her room, which looked out upon the terrace, 
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below which the spacious lawn and shrubberies of the 
palace stretched away towards the forest near which 
the king had fixed his abode. Her three new com- 
panions accompanied her, for she had promised to 
keep them by her until the time named by Pickle's 
mother should have expired. On her retiring to her 
room, the cock, the dog, and the cat all appeared quite 
at home, and made themselves comfortable each ac- 
cording to his own fashion. The dog curled himself 
up in the best arm-chair, the cat stretched herself out 
before the fire, and the cock perched himself on the 
top of the wardrobe, and, after a friendly chuckle and 
a low crow of contentment, put his head under his 
wing and went happily off to dreamland, which is .the 
best place at night for birds and beasts, not to say for 
men, women, and children too, so long as the dreams 
are pleasant. The princess smiled to see how easily 
her new servants accommodated themselves to circum- 
stances, and began to prepare to follow their example 
and seek repose. She let down her beautiful back 
hair, combed it carefully, and enclosed it in a 
prison of net for the night ; then she put on 
the prettiest dressing-gown you can imagine, and 
all her maids having been dismissed, she took one 
look in the looking-glass before she stepped into 
bed, and sighed gently as she gazed upon the unhappy 
feature which was the only blot upon her otherwise 
unrivalled beauty. There it was, alas I just the same as 
usual ; and the pea-green hue seemed to-night brighter 
and more distinct than ever. One more little sigh, and 
turning away, she laid her lovely head upon the pillow 
and prepared to go to sleep. Scarcely, however, had 
she closed her eyes, before a strain of the softest and 
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sweetest music struck her ear ; — it seemed to float in 
upon the soft breeze which rustled the curtains by the 
window, which, according to custom, she had left open, 
and her senses were at the same time soothed and 
charmed by the melodious sound. She lay for a few 
seconds between waking and sleeping, in a species of 
delicious trance, and presently she heard words which 
were pronounced in a tone so gentle and tuneful that 
they seemed more like the notes of a musical instru- 
ment than of the human voice : — 

* Sleep, clearest, sleep ! the hour is nigh 

For those to act who wish thee well; 
Take, then, thy maiden lullaby, 

And leave thy friends to work the spell. 
The little stars in heaven shine 

Their silent vigils whilst they keep; 
To aid my Love the task be mine; 

Thy friends are nigh, — sleep, dearest, sleep!' 

As she listened, Favouritina felt the drowsiness of 
sleep softly stealing over her, and yet she seemed to be 
perfectly aware of all that followed, just the same as 
if she had been wide awake. The voice had hardly 
ceased when the dog uncurled himself in the arm- 
chair, jumped down on the floor and then up on the 
bed ; the cat, after a long stretch and one more look 
at the fire, followed his example ; and the cock, with a 
faint chuckle and a shaking of himself as if to make 
sure that he was really awake, fluttered down from the 
wardrobe and perched himself contentedly alongside 
of his two companions. The next proceeding of the 
three attendants was to creep slowly up the bed 
towards the pillow upon which lay the head of the 
princess. The cat and dog then ranged themselves 
one on each side of Favouritina's face, and silently 
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began licking her nose all over. First, the dog licked 
the right side, and the cat the left ; then they changed 
over, but still continued licking, whilst the cock, com- 
fortably perched behind the pillow, held his head on 
one side in a knowing manner, and regarded the pro- 
ceedings of his friends with the utmost complacency. 
The princess, meanwhile, though perfectly conscious of 
what was going on, was unable to awake, and indeed 
felt no inclination to do so. The sensation she ex- 
perienced was more curious than disagreeable, and she 
remained perfectly still under the operation, which 
lasted for full five minutes. At the expiration of that 
time the two animals ceased, and quietly retired to 
the foot of the bed, whilst the cock took his turn. He 
laid his beak, first on one side and then on the other, 
of Favouritina's nose, and gently pressed it again and 
again. At his touch there stole over the nose the sweetest 
and most soothing of sensations, which gradually ex- 
tended over the whole of her frame, until the princess, 
though still unable to arouse her dormant faculties, 
felt herself in a perfect Elysium of ease and rest, and 
at last sunk into a deep and tranquil sleep, from which 
she only awoke when the sun was shining brightly in 
at the open window. As soon as she opened her eyes, 
a friendly whine from the dog, a homely purr from the 
cat, and a joyous crow from the cock, reminded her at 
once of the presence of her three companions and of 
the occurrences of the past night. Anxious to ascer- 
tain whether any and what effect had been produced 
upon the offending feature, Favouritina lost no time in 
approaching the looking-glass upon her dressing-table, 
and taking an anxious look at her lovely face therein. 
Hardly had she done so when- she started back in 
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amazement. The pea-green hue had totally disap- 
peared, but upon exactly the same spot and space 
which it had previously occupied appeared a tint of 
the deepest purple I Unable to control her emotions, 
the princess burst into tears. Sad enough and heavy 
enough had been the previous affliction, but use ac- 
customs us to many things which would be otherwise 
unendurable, and she had gradually come to consider 
her misfortune as something inevitable, and the colour 
had ceased to strike her as of itself so objectionable, 
but rather so on account of its contrast with the perfect 
complexion of the rest of her face. This contrast, as you 
will easily perceive, was considerably heightened when 
a deep purple succeeded to the pea-green hue ; and it is 
not surprising that Favouritina's feelings received a 
severe shock at the unexpected result of the labours of 
her attendants. The latter did not view her sorrow 
without concern ; on the contrary, they all three rushed 
up to their mistress immediately. The dog fawned 
lovingly upon her and strove to lick her hand, the cat 
rubbed herself against Favouritina's knee with a purr 
of consolation, and the cock perched once more upon 
her shoulder, and gave vent to the most affectionate 
sounds which were permitted by chicken vocabulary. 
These loving demonstrations were of some comfort to 
the poor princess, who at once patted the dog, scratched 
the cat's head, and stroked the cock, after which she 
dried her tears, and determined to make the best of 
matters as they were, and still to indulge the hope 
that, after all, this curious change might lead in the 
long run to happy results. 

It was, however, no pleasant task for her to face the 
household in her present altered condition of nose, and 
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she remained for some time in doubt and hesitation 
whether to go down to breakfast as usual, or to remain 
in her own room and plead indisposition as her excuse 
for doing so. Whilst still unable to make up her mind, 
the queen, surprised to find that her daughter was not 
down before her, as was usually the case, knocked 
hastily at the door and then entered the room. As 
soon as she perceived the transformation which Favour- 
itina's nose had undergone, she gave vent to a loud 
scream, and sank fainting upon the floor. The noise 
brought up the king, whose first care was to restore 
his royal spouse to consciousness by brushing her 
hair violently the wrong way with the princess's hair- 
brush, a method which was usually practised at that 
court, and almost invariably with success. As soon as 
she was restored to consciousness, and her anger at 
being obliged to have her hair done again sufficiently 
appeased, the queen broke forth into lamentations 
upon the sad state of Favouritina's nose, and was for 
kicking dog, cat, cock and Pickle out of the place at 
once, declaring that she had always been opposed to 
their admission, and had been perfectly assured from 
the very first that mischief would come of it. The 
king, however, took a very different view of the affair. 
He pointed out to his wife and daughter, that no 
process to which the latter had ever previously sub- 
mitted had been successful in altering the colour of her 
unlucky nose. That alteration had now been effected — 
it might or might not be permanent, and the present 
colour of the organ might or might not be the most 
desirable. But one great and undeniable fact remained, 
namely, that the colour was proved to be susceptible 
of change ; and common sense, common prudence, and 
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ordinary fair play alike dictated that the new system 
should have no interruption, at least until the three 
days had elapsed to which their yesterday's visitor had 
made allusion in her last directions to the three at- 
tendants. As soon as the king had given utterance 
to these wise sentiments, the dog, cat, and cock evinced 
their approval in the most marked manner, evidently 
knowing all about it. The dog danced round the 
monarch, barking and wagging his tail with the greatest 
enthusiasm, the cat purred more loudly than ever, and 
waved her tail in the air after the manner of a cat un- 
usually jubilant, whilst the cock broke into a series of 
loud crows far more cheerful than melodious. It was 
then settled that the princess should go down to break- 
fast, and behave throughout the day just as if nothing 
unusual had happened, and that everything should 
go on in its ordinary course. Accordingly the king, 
queen, and princess descended the grand staircase and 
entered the breakfast-room, in which they found Prince 
Pickle, clad in the same costume as that in which he 
had first appeared, and quite ready for his breakfast. 
Although one would have supposed that the new 
colour of Favouritina's nose would have struck him at 
once with surprise, if hot with consternation, he made 
no observation upon it, but behaved like a perfect 
gentleman, placing the princess much more at her 
ease, and making her feel grateful to him for the polite 
manner in which he ignored her strange appearance, 
and tried to lead the conversation to pleasant and 
interesting topics, such as might be likely to lead her 
to forget herself and her misfortune. . The day passed 
away pleasantly enough. The princess amused her- 
self in the morning with her usual avocations, and in 
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the afternoon showed her little visitor the grounds and 
gardens of the palace, being always attended by the 
three servants. She also showed him some of her 
drawings, and was enchanted to find that his education 
had not been neglected in this respect any more than 
in music, for he produced a small portfolio of his own, 
full of beautiful sketches, amongst which she recognised 
with blushes an admirable full-length likeness of her- 
self, in which full justice was done to her form and 
figure. The evening brought more music, and so en- 
chantingly did Pickle sing, that all the party declared 
that time had never passed so quickly, and the arrival 
of the Great Extinguisher had never appeared to be so 
unwelcome to the royal family. The princess retired 
to rest at her usual hour, and sought her royal pillow 
not without some trembling anticipations of the night's 
events. Scarcely had she again composed herself to 
sleep, when the same low, sweet sounds which had 
greeted her on the previous night again stole through 
the room, and again there fell upon her ear the 
melodious accents which she had heard before: — 

* Sleep, sweet one, sleep ! this second night 

Thy lovely eyes in slumber close; 
Be sure the spell shall work aright; 

In soft security repose! 
The gentle moonbeams all the sky 

In soft, luxurious languor steep; 
Doubt not the aid thy friends supply 

To work thy weal, — sleep, sweet one, sleep I' 

And as soon as the sounds ceased the scene of the 
previous night was repeated : the dog, cat, and cock 
each took up the same positions, and played exactly 
the same part. As they finished, the same delicious 
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sensations stole through the frame of the princess, and 
she fell again into a soft and happy sleep, again to be 
awakened only by the morning light. She sprang out 
of bed at once and looked eagerly into the looking- 
glass. Horror upon horrors! The purple colour of 
her nose had been replaced by a different hue indeed, 
and she beheld the tip of the luckless feature with 
feelings of greater consternation than ever. It was as 
black as a coal! Favouritina could not restrain a 
scream of mingled surprise and despair, which im- 
mediately brought her mother to her side. The latter 
stood aghast at the sight before her, but remembering 
the king's advice of yesterday, bravely bore up, and 
bade her daughter still hope for the best. His majesty 
gave the same advice as soon as he appeared upon the 
scene, and, although she felt far from comfortable upon 
the subject, the princess followed the directions of her 
parents, and endeavoured to conduct herself through- 
out the day as if nothing particular had occurred. 
Prince Pickle was, if possible, more amiable than ever, 
and, without thrusting upon her any attentions which 
might have annoyed her, exerted himself to the utmost 
to make himself agreeable to the princess. He sang 
with her, he sketched for her, he even held worsted for 
her to wind, which was in those days considered a re- 
markable instance of docility and politeness, especially 
in a person of lively temperament. In short, he made 
himself as pleasant as could be desired, and, in spite of 
his face, the whole of the royal family began to like 
their guest, and Favouritina found herself wishing that 
his appearance was as presentable as his manners were 
prepossessing. The day passed without any particular 
occurrence, and again the hour of retirement arrived 
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all too soon for the party. The princess, accompanied 
by her faithful attendants, sought her room as usual, 
and again laid down to rest Again the occurrences 
of the two previous nights were repeated, and the 
tones of the mysterious voice once more fell upon her 
ears : — 

'Sleep, maiden, sleep! no ill may lurk 

Near one so gentle, kind, and pure. 
The mystic spell begins to work; 

Doubt not its might, — doubt not thy cure. 
Ere the bright sun again shall rise. 

And earth with glistening dewdrops weep, 
Joy shall be mingled with surprise. 

And thou be cured ! — Sleep, maiden, sleep ! ' 

Softly and sweetly she sank into the same kind of 
delicious sleep, and immediately the dog, cat, and cock 
leaped once more upon the bed, and repeated the 
identical performance of the two previous occasions, 
almost before the conclusion of which Favouritina was 
more soundly asleep than ever. The rays of the sun 
had iscarcely began to peep into her room in the early 
morning before she awoke, and lost not an instant in 
hurrying to the looking-glass. What was her astonish- 
ment to perceive that every trace of the unnatural tint 
had disappeared, and that her nose, covered with a 
delicate and flesh-coloured skin, was in perfect har- 
mony with the rest of her lovely face ! Transported 
with delight, she rushed directly to her parents' room 
to announce the joyful intelligence, followed by the 
dog, cat, and cock, barking, miawing, and crowing at 
the top of their respective voices. The queen, not 
having had the cup of tea and slice of toast which was 
always brought to her upon her first awaking, was at 
first by no means pleased at being disturbed. But on 
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perceiving who it was, and what was the happy cause 
that brought her, her majesty went also into ecstasies 
of joy, and, the king being somewhat slow to wake, 
she quickened his return from the land of dreams by 
pulling off his night-cap with a sudden jerk, and 
dancing about the room like a madwoman with the 
aforesaid article in her hand. When the king was fully 
awake, he also displayed great joy, though in the calmer 
and more dignified manner which became a great 
monarch. Gently reassuming his night-cap, he affec- 
tionately embraced his wife and daughter, and warmly 
congratulated the latter upon the result of her medical 
treatment. After a mutual interchange of joyous ex- 
pressions upon the subject, the three royal personages 
proceeded to dress themselves for breakfast, and on 
meeting the guest to whose presence they felt that 
their present happiness was owing, they overwhelmed 
him with expressions of friendship and gratitude. 
Prince Pickle received their expressions with down- 
cast eyes and a modest demeanour, and devoted him- 
self as usual to the task of pleasing the princess. Day 
after day passed by without the occurrence of any ex- 
traordinary event, and it was evident that the obnoxious 
tint had entirely disappeared from the nose of the 
charming Favouritina. Meanwhile, her health was 
excellent, her sleep undisturbed and tranquil, and her 
peace of mind entirely restored. The three faithful 
attendants to whose care she had been devoted by 
Pickle's mother, never left her side, although they no 
longer repeated those nightly performances which had 
terminated in such a happy result. But as the time 
waned, and seven days had elapsed out of the ten 
which were to pass before the return of the old fairy, 
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the king and queen began to hold many consultations 
about coming events. Of the return of Pickle's mother 
there could be no reasonable doubt, and, having ful- 
filled her part of the bargain, she would naturally 
expect that the royal family would evince no back- 
wardness in carrying matters to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, and bestowing the hand of the princess upon 
her beloved son. From this, however, the parents of 
Favouritina still shrank with horror. Pickle was cer- 
tainly agreeable, clever, and generally well conducted, 
but his face was undeniably that of a monkey, and to 
have a monkey for a son-in-law was more than the 
queen could endure. She led the king such a life of it 
that he began to see, that unless he saw matters in the 
same light as his consort, existence would be a misery, 
and thus he gradually came round to her determination 
of getting rid of the unpleasant business by any contri- 
vance that could possibly be invented. Having thus 
gained her point, the queen racked her brain in order 
to settle what plan would be the most likely to succeed, 
and at length came to the conclusion usually arrived 
at by wise people under similar circumstances, that 
the simplest method would be the best. It was there- 
fore settled between her and the king, that matters 
should be allowed to take their usual course until the 
return of the strange visitor, and that the latter should 
be respectfully received upon her arrival, and even 
warmly thanked for the good offices which she had 
performed in respect of the removal of the solitary 
blemish from the countenance of the royal daughter of 
the kingdom. Then, however, she should be cour- 
teously but resolutely told, that although the stay of 
Prince Pickle in the palace had been very agreeable to 
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the royal party, and that his good qualities and ac- 
complishments were duly appreciated, he had not made 
such progress in gaining the affections of the princess 
as would justify the king and queen in entertaining his 
proposals, and overcoming the repugnance which his 
personal appearance had engendered. This reasonable 
statement, calmly and civilly put forward, would, it 
was hoped, pacify and satisfy the anxious mother of 
the young suitor, and so the whole business might be 
finally and satisfactorily arranged. It was upon the 
seventh day since the disappearance of the obnoxious 
hue from the royal nose that this resolution was finally 
taken, and that day passed off after the fashion of the 
previous days of Pickle's visit. Favouritina retired to 
rest as usual, and lay down to dream of pleasant things 
and a happy future, such as it befits a noble and lively 
lady to dream of during her innocent slumbers. All of a 
sudden she was awakened by a noise in her room, 
which at first puzzled her exceedingly — there were 
voices talking in low and subdued tones, and that evi- 
dently close at hand. She opened both eyes and ears, 
and was more than ever astonished when she dis- 
covered that the sounds she heard proceeded from 
her three attendants, who were all seated close to- 
gether upon the hearth-rug, engaged in earnest 
conversation, which they carried on in the ordinary 
language of human beings. The princess listened with 
the deepest attention, and all the more so when she 
caught her own name. 

'Poor Favouritina !' the dog was saying, * how sorry 
she will be, for she will be sure to lay all the blame 
upon herself, for not being satisfied with her own nose 
as it was!' 
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* True/ responded the cat ; * but it is not her fault in 
the least, and it would be most unjust if it was visited 
upon her.' 

* Trust the mistress for that^ observed the cock, * she 
will punish where punishment is due, you may be 
sure/ 

' But,' said the cat, * is it quite certain that the king 
and queen will do what they threaten, and throw the 
poor prince over at the last ?' 

' Quite so,* answered the dog, 'unless some unforeseen 
and fortunate event should happen, or the dear princess 
should cause them to change their resolution.' 

*Ah!' said the cat, *they would change it fast 
enough if they knew what was what^ 

*Hush!' cried the cock, * hush! or you will break the 
spell !' 

Then, after a moment's silence, the dog continued, 
* Are you sure that the punishment will be as heavy as 
you were saying just now ?' 

* Sure and certain,' replied the cock, * though I do 
not know precisely the form it will take; yet, if our old 
mistress does not change her mind, the very least that 
will happen will be that the king's head will be turned 
completely round upon his shoulders, to teach his 
majesty the wisdom of looking backwards ; whilst as 
for the queen, the whole of her face will become per- 
manently sky-blue !' 

At these words Favouritina could contain herself no 
longer, but gave a little scream, which was instantly 
followed by a scrambling, scuffling sound, and when 
she sat up and looked to see what the attendants were 
doing, the dog was apparently fast asleep in the arm- 
chair, the cat on the rug, and the cock on the looking- 
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glass, with his head under his wing, as comfortably as 
possible. She spoke to them, but none offered to move, 
and she began to fancy she must have been mistaken, 
and that the whole was a dream. Yet it seemed so 
vividly before her, that she could not imagine it to be 
otherwise than a real occurrence, and she passed the 
rest of the night tossing about in sleepless and restless 
anxiety, unable to compose her thoughts, and full of 
gloomy anticipations as to the future. At breakfast 
next morning the queen observed that her daughter's 
eyes were heavy, and that she seemed out of spirits. 
The princess made the excuse that she had a bad 
headache, and after breakfast lay down upon a sofa 
in the drawing-room, while Prince Pickle played and 
sang to her. The king and queen had left the room, 
and the princess was alone with her companion. 
Presently he began to sing a new song to a tune the 
like of which Favouritina had never heard before, and 
thus ran the words : — 

•Why should I fear to woo thee, love? 
Though thou art queen, and I thy slave; 
My heart is drawn unto thee, love; 
Release or death I fain would crave I 

Life would be nought without thee, love, 
Death welcome, if 'twere gain to tbee; 

Speak, for I may not doubt thee, love, 
And let me know my destiny! 

Oh ! how I dread to grieve thee, love I 

Thy presence is my life and light; 
And yet 'twere well tb leave thee, love, 

If I be hateful to thy sight!' 

He paused, and then, rising, approached the sofa on 
which the princess reposed, and knelt on one knee by 
her side. 

' Princess 1 ' he said, in tones soft and sweet, ' I have. 
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forborne to trouble you with my suit ; but one word 
of hope — one ray of light — ^and you will make me the 
happiest and most grateful of mortals I ' 

Touched alike by the tenor of his words and the 
melody of his accents, the princess glanced timidly 
up, and encountered at once the ridiculous monkey- 
face immediately before her. She covered her face 
with her hands at once. 

'Oh, no, no I' she exclaimed, ^please don't — oh, 
please don't. I like you very much as a friend ; but I 
can't — oh, I really can't — do forget me.' 

' That,' replied the little fellow, * is impossible. You 
have been so kind to me since I have been here that, 
whatever the result of my suit, I can never think of 
anybody else as I do of you.' 

There was silence for a moment, and then Favour- 
itina resumed in a trembling voice — 

'Prince I you must forget me — ^please. Would it 
help you if I told you the truth — that which is really 
the truth — ^that I do not, and never could care for you 
like that^ — only as a friend ? ' 

Prince Pickle shook his head. 

'Dear princess,' he said, 'nothing will change me; 
but, at all events, I will not annoy and trouble you I * 
and, rising at once, he returned to the pianoforte, and 
spent the rest of the morning in playing the loveliest 
and most enchanting airs to the princess. During the 
rest of the day he devoted himself to her, if possible, 
more assiduously than ever, and when evening came, 
Favouritina regretted more than ever the arrival of the 
Great Extinguisher. She retired to rest as usual, and 
was awakened again in precisely the same manner. 
She heard the cat say to the dog in an audible voice — 
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'Another day gone I and how do you think we have 
prospered ? ' 

* Well/ replied the dog, * she must like the prince — 
everybody does. If she would but really come to love 
him, and take him for her husband ! ' 

* So she wouldl chimed in the cock, * if she did but 
know what is what! 

* What is what ? ' cried the princess, starting hastily 
up in her bed. 

In an instant all was quiet, and the three attendants 
appeared to be occupying their accustomed positions 
in perfect silence. No effort of Favouritina's could 
prevail upon them to speak a single word ; and in the 
greatest perplexity she again resigned herself to the 
discomfort of a sleepless night. 

The next, which was the ninth day, brought with it 
no diminution of the affectionate attentions of the 
faithful Pickle. He read, sang, and played to the 
princess, and surely never had lady so devoted an 
admirer. Only one song did he sing, however, which 
appeared at all to bear upon the present condition of 
affairs : — 

*My Love i$ purer than the snow, 
But colder than the frozen rain; 
Ah I she would melt if she could know 
The depth and torture of my pain. 

Sweet lady! let thy tender soul 
Take pity — ^gift from Heaven above — 

And then, kind fate thy heart control, 
To turn that pity into love. 

Deem not my figure a disgrace, 

Nor from my features wildly start; 
"What boots the fashion of the face, 

If truth and love be in the heart?' 

Favouritina could not help being affected by the words 
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and manner of the little prince ; and, as the day wore 
on, and she remembered that this would be the last 
but one on which she would have him by her side, 
she began to think more and more how pleasant, at- 
tentive, and agreeable he had been, and how very 
much she should miss him 1 This state of tnind on 
the part of the princess was so far favourable to 
Pickle, that he ventured to let fall several tender 
expressions during the afternoon, and succeeded in 
making the princess feel, that if she could only have 
got over the extraordinary appearance, which was so 
much against him, she knew no one to whom she 
would rather have confided her happiness. That night 
she thought for the first time of his monkey-face with 
a different impression upon her mind. It was bad — 
very bad — decidedly ugly — not to say hideous; but 
might it not have been uglier ? Suppose he had had 
no nose, or only one eye, or had squinted frightfully; 
that certainly was not the case, for his eyes were 
bright, looked straight forward, and had, moreover, a 
remarkable expression of intelligence. Besides, how 
true were those words of the song which he had sung 
only that very afternoon ! If the heart was right, 
what, after all, did the face matter ? With these 
thoughts Favouritina fell asleep, but not for long. 
Again was she awakened by the sound of talking, and 
again she listened attentively. 

* I think she has liked him better to-day,' remarked 
the dog. 

*No doubt of it,' said the cat ; *but will she marry him?' 

* Ah I ' sighed the cock, mournfully, ' she would do that 
readily enough, if she could only know what was whaiP 

* Hush ! ' said both the others, immediately ; and 
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there was a dead silence for some time. Presently 
the cock remarked — 

* To-morrow will be the last day; and then the 
mistress will be back.' 

*True/ rejoined the cat; 'but she won't come till 
the next morning ; and, if matters are not all right by 
that time, wotCt there be a row ! ' 

' Yes,' said the dog, ' there can be no doubt upon that 
point ; but I have great hopes that things will turn 
out well for all of us yet.' 

* I hope so,' answered the cat, ' for ours has been a 
hard fate ; and when one comes to think how much 
the princess would gain by doing that which is re- 
quired of her, it does seem very hard that there should 
be any difficulty about it. If she would but overcome 
prejudices which are unworthy of her, all would be well ! ' 

* Yes,' sighed the cock ; * but there are great excuses 
to be made for the poor lady. You must all bear in 
mind that she hasn't the least idea of whafs whaV 

At these words Favouritina could listen no longer 
in silence — 

* Oh, you dear creatures,' she cried out from the bed, 
* do please tell me what's what ! ' 

She sat up and looked anxiously forward, hoping 
for an answer ; but she hoped in vain. All the three 
animals were, according to outward appearance, sound 
asleep at their respective posts, and not another voice 
or word did the princess hear during the night. It 
was with somewhat of a heavy heart that she de- 
scended the stairs next morning. This was the tenth 
and last day of Pickle's visit, and his — perhaps her — 
fate would be determined on the morrow. What 
would that fate be ? and what course would be taken 
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by his mother, if she still received an answer unfa- 
vourable to her wishes ? But, apart altogether from 
any fears as to the mother, Favouritina could not 
conceal from herself that she felt more than a common 
interest in the son. So amiable, so agreeable, so ac- 
complished, so devoted had she found him, and so 
much pleasure had she received from his society, that 
there was something quite distressing to her in the 
thought that, if dismissed on the morrow, she might 
never see him again. And she had it in her power to 
keep him still, and for ever, by her side 1 Oh, if he 
had but had the face and form of an ordinary mortal I 
But that monkey-face was something too distressing I 
Such thoughts as these filled the mind of the princess, 
as she entered the breakfast-room, in which the rest of 
the party had already assembled. Prince Pickle was 
dressed as usual; and, in fact, the princess had be- 
come so accustomed to his somewhat curious costume, 
that she would hardly have wished him to change it. 
They whiled away the morning as usual, and after they 
had sang and played together for some time, the little 
prince, kneeling before the object of his affections, 
once more implored her to return a favourable answer 
to his proposals. But Favouritina, although enter- 
taining for him a regard stronger than that which she 
had ever felt for another, was still unable to bring 
herself to consent to be a monkey's bride, and en- 
treated him not to mention the subject again. With 
a mournful air he rose, and promised obedience ; nor 
did he utter another similar word during the rest of 
the day. Meanwhile the king and queen had, according 
to an agreement come to between themselves, left 
matters alone so far as concerned any interference 
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between Prince Pickle and their daughter. Confident 
that their child would prove obedient to their wishes 
when decision should be necessary, they had refrained 
from speaking to her upon the matter during Pickle's 
visit. As this, however, was the last day before the 
return of the strange visitor might be expected, and 
as they knew that the latter would certainly demand 
an answer to her request from the lips of the princess 
herself, they deemed it necessary to summon Favour- 
itina to their presence upon that tenth afternoon, and to 
instruct her as to the form in which that answer 
should be given. Accordingly, leaving Prince Pickle 
to amuse himself for a short time, the princess re- 
paired to the king's study, where she found her parents 
awaiting her. After affectionately embracing her, the 
queen commenced by saying that both the king and 
she were most thankful and delighted at the removal 
of the blemish in her personal appearance, which had 
hitherto been a source of such distress to the family, 
and that they would have been very willing to bestow 
a large and appropriate reward upon those who had 
been instrumental in that removal. As, however, it 
was quite out of the question to think for a moment 
of giving their daughter in marriage to a diminutive 
monkey, they had sent for her, as the time had now 
nearly arrived when their formal decision must be 
given, to beg her to be most decided, though cour- 
teous, in her refusal of Prince Pickle's offer, and to 
promise to support her in the interview with their 
presence and countenance. Now, it may seem curious 
to some of those who have not studied the working of 
the human heart (especially when located in a female 
breast), but it is nevertheless true, that the first serious 
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idea which Favouritina entertained of the possibility 
of her accepting Pickle, occurred to her at the moment 
when her mother so calmly spoke of the matter 
as already conclusively settled the other way. The 
thought at once flashed through her mind that, after all, 
it was surely more ker own affair than that of anybody 
else ; and when the queen continued her discourse, and 
spoke somewhat slightingly of the little prince, she 
experienced such an entire revulsion of feeling in his 
favour as would, had she given expression to it then 
and there, have caused considerable astonishment to 
her royal parents. However, she said nothing which 
led either of them to doubt her entire concurrence 
with their own views upon the all-important subject 
under discussion, and meekly listened whilst her 
mother directed her to return a decided negative to the 
request which she would have to answer upon the 
return of the strange visitor. She was told that she 
must be very civil, but equally determined ; and must 
assure the old woman that she was especially grateful 
for the assistance rendered to her in her distress, and 
grieved to think that the only return required of her 
should be one which it was impossible to give. When 
the queen had given her these full and clear directions, 
she concluded by saying, ' And now, my dear Favour- 
itina, I am sure that your father and I may rely upon 
your obeying our commands, fully and exactly ; may 
we not ? ' 

The princess, accustomed to obedience from her 
earliest youth, knew not how to return any save an 
affirmative reply to her mother's words ; she ac- 
cordingly bowed her head meekly, and answered in a 
respectful tone, * Madam, you shall be obeyed.' 
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Scarcely were the words out of her mouth, when an 
incident of the strangest character interrupted the 
conversation. As has been already stated, the three 
attendants faithfully followed Favouritina wherever 
she went, and accordingly all three were present at 
the interview between the princess and her parents. 
No sooner had she signified her intention of obeying 
their commands in the matter of refusing Prince 
Pickle, than the dog set up the most doleful howl 
which you can possibly imagine, — just such a howl, in 
fact, as is occasionally indulged in by dogs who have 
a decided objection to the moon, and express it at 
night in the most painful and sleep-disturbing manner. 
The cat gave vent at the same moment to a prolonged 
and melancholy miaw ; whilst the cock ruffled up all 
his feathers, and sounded forth a dismal crow, like to 
that of a chicken at the moment of being about to 
have its neck twisted. 

' Good gracious me !' cried the queen ; * what in the 
world can be the matter with those stupid animals ? 
One good result of the end of this affair, my dear 
daughter, will be that you will get rid of these tire- 
some attendants, who are in everybody's way, and 
really ought to be kept in the stables !' At these 
words, the dog instantly darted forward in evident 
anger, and running up to the queen, barked so loudly 
and angrily that she screamed out aloud, verily believing 
that he was going to bite her ; the cock looked his 
fiercest, and fluttered forward towards her majesty in a 
menacing manner, whilst the cat set up her back, 
bristled up with all her fur the wrong way, and spit 
violently. The princess, however, stepped forward at 
once, and calling her attendants back to her, said : — 
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* Pray do not speak of my friends in such terms, dear 
mother. They have been faithful and true to me, and 
I shall part with them with deep regret. Besides, they 
certainly understand all that you say, and I should 
indeed be vexed that their feelings should be hurt 
after all that they have done for me.' Upon this, the 
dog, cat, and cock all came back to the princess, and 
after their several fashions endeavoured to show her 
their affection by every means in their power. The 
dog fawned lovingly upon her, the cat rubbed against 
her foot, and the cock flying on to her shoulder, laid 
his beak lovingly against her cheek ; then she turned 
and left the room, and although the queen observed that 
she thought that Favouritina was quite foolish with 
regard to her dumb followers, the king was by no 
means satisfied with the general aspect of affairs. He 
remembered the power displayed by the three animals 
in their cure of his daughter, and felt by no means 
certain that the same power might not be employed for 
mischief, if they or their employers should be offended. 
He was therefore rather uneasy about the events of the 
morrow, and began to wish that he had not let his wife 
persuade him so easily as to the course to be pursued. 
The day wore on, and night approached — the last 
night before the question would have to be decided 
which had occupied the thoughts of the whole party 
during the preceding fortnight. At the usual hour 
they retired to rest, and the Great Extinguisher per- 
formed his accustomed functions. This night Favour- 
itina was not awakened as heretofore by the sound of 
voices. She fell into a sweet sleep almost immediately, 
and during her sleep she dreamed a curious dream the 
like of which she had never dreamed before. She 
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fancied that she was on the terrace with Pickle, but he 
was Pickle no longer ! Instead of the small form and 
monkey face, he seemed to have, indeed, all the intel- 
ligent expression and agreeable manner of the little 
fellow, but combined with a form of features strikingly 
handsome. In her dream, however, he appeared pale, 
ill, dying, whilst over him were hanging three young 
ladies, each one more beautiful than the other, whose 
general appearance showed at once that they were of 
royal birth. They were weeping, lamenting, and 
wringing their hands in the deepest sorrow, though she 
could not hear the words they uttered. Not far off 
she observed a figure which she had little difficulty in 
recognising as that of the strange visitor of a fortnight 
back. She seemed, however, to have grown altogether 
larger and more terrible than upon the occasion of her 
previous visit. Her countenance was inflamed with 
anger, she was wildly shaking her crutch above her head, 
and pointing to two persons standing at a short dis- 
tance from her. Favouritina looked at these two, and 
at once perceived that they were her own father and 
mother — their condition, however, was not to be envied. 
The king, dressed in his usual fashion upon occasions of 
state, and with his gold crown upon his head, had his 
head twisted round upon his shoulders, so that whilst 
his body faced the old woman, he appeared to be 
deliberately looking the other way in spite of himself, 
whilst upon his distorted countenance pain, shame, and 
humiliation were plainly written. The poor queen was 
evidently in even a worse plight. At a glance Favour- 
itina could see that her mother was in violent hysterics, 
whilst her face, horrible to relate, was entirely and 
completely of a sky-blue colour, the most ridiculous 
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and unseemly contrast you can possibly imagine to a 
bright green dress in which her majesty was magni- 
ficently attired. The whole scene was at once striking 
and painful, and it seemed so terribly real to Favour- 
itina that she vainly said to herself, as people sometimes 
do when they are dreaming disagreeable things, * It is 
only a dream — it is only a dream/ She still felt and 
saw it all, and after a while she woke up with a start, 
and thought over the whole scene she had witnessed 
with painful fidelity. It seemed as if the morning 
would never come, but it came at last I The princess 
dressed herself, and, before she quitted her apartment, 
tenderly caressed the three friends who had served her 
so well, and shed tears at the recollection that she 
should see them no more after that day. Strange 
thoughts, however, passed through her mind even as 
she descended the stairs. Do what she would, she was 
unable to forget the dream of the past night, and, 
coupling it with the words which she had heard drop 
from the three attendants, could not help thinking that 
it had something to do with the result which would 
follow her final dismissal of Prince Pickle. Never 
had the latter appeared to greater advantage than at 
breakfast that morning. Studiously courteous and 
respectful to the king and queen, and, as ever, devoted 
in his attentions to the princess, all felt regret that the 
time had come when he would have to leave them, and 
leave them, too, unhappy and disappointed. When 
breakfast was finished, they all adjourned to the 
drawing-room, and then, as the morning was warm and 
lovely, the king proposed that they should go out upon 
the terrace. Thither accordingly they repaired, and 
leaning over the low stone wall at the farther end of it, 
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enjoyed the lovely and extensive view over the wood- 
land vale below the hill upon which the palace was 
built. Whilst engaged in this pleasant occupation, a 
loud stroke upon the court-yard gong rang through 
the ears of each of the party, and awakened emotions 
of a conflicting nature. Pickle, feeling that the crisis 
of his fate was at hand, grew pale, and with downcast 
eyes silently withdrew a few paces from Favouritina's 
side. The latter trembled all over, and felt as if she 
would willingly have sunk out of sight into the earth. 
The king, determined to put a bold face upon what 
had to be done, coughed and hemmed, and assumed as 
dignified an appearance as he could manage on short 
notice, whilst the queen endeavoured to look entirely 
composed and unconcerned, and failed miserably in 
the endeavour. Their suspense was of no very long 
duration. Grown wiser by the experience of his 
former lesson, Thomas Dewy, the stout porter, ap- 
parently offered no obstacle to the admission of the 
strange visitor, if she it was who had sounded the 
gong, and the first notice of her approach was a 
smothered yell from old Heel-taps, who probably had 
not sufficiently forgiven the former insult of his dignity 
to be able to refrain from some mark of disrespect to 
the strange visitor, which had evidently brought her 
crutch once more upon his luckless toe. However 
that might be, after a brief interval of delay the 
unhappy Heel-taps, palpably subdued and frightened, 
threw open the great glass doors which opened upon 
the terrace, and, hobbling with difficulty out on to the 
latter, with every appearance of obsequious humility, 
ushered the guest into the presence of royalty. The 
old woman appeared in no wise changed since her 

E 
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fonner visit. If possible, she seemed even more 
deformed and decrepid than before, and shambled up 
towards the royal party in the same slow and halting 
manner which had characterised her first approach. 
The big bonnet — the wry neck — the hump — were all 
the same, and the expression of her aged countenance 
was by no means more pleasant to look upon than 
before. As soon as she had come immediately 
opposite to the king and queen, she struck her crutch 
sharply upon the ground, made a grimace which might 
have been intended for a polite salutation, but which 
almost made -the queen swoon with horror, and 
addressed herself to his majesty in the following 
words : — 

'Since to your palace I came last, 
Th' allotted days at length have passed; 
My three attendants, good and true, 
Have done the work they had to da 
Your child to beauty is restored, 
According to my plighted word; 
My Fickle in your house has stayed. 
Still faithful to the royal maid; 
And now 'tis yours to play your part; 
And recompense his loving heart; 
So Fate's assaults shall you repel, 
And all will end — as should be — ^well.* 

You may easily imagine that the king felt rather 
uneasy during this address. The old woman evidently 
assumed throughout that a distinct promise had been 
given that, if the princess should be cured by the 
agency of her three servants, her hand should be be- 
stowed upon Pickle. The king and queen, on the 
other hand, had only interpreted the agreement to 
mean that Pickle should have a fair chance of winning 
the affections of the princess, and had considered that 
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her cure was only one of the means by which his 
attentions might be rendered more acceptable to her. 
I cannot tell you which was right, but this shows how 
very careful people ought to be, in making bargains 
and agreements, that they quite understand what the 
other side means, for, if it be otherwise, mistakes are 
sure to follow, and even great misfortunes may result 
from the neglect of this plain and simple duty. Had the 
king ordered the matter to have been settled by regular 
lawyers who understood the drawing-up of agree- 
ments, doubtless there would have been no mistake, 
but 'understandings' not properly and legally drawn up 
too frequently lead to ^/junderstandings ; and thus, in 
the present case, the king was sorely perplexed in his 
mind how to answer as had been determined between 
him and the queen, without mortally offending the 
strange visitor ; so he paused — ^hesitated — stammered 
— and then tried his hand at answering in the same 
poetical fashion which seemed customary with the 
old woman. Thus, then, spake the monarch, in the 
blandest tones at his command : — 

•Our daughter certainly is wholly cured. 
And very grateful are we for that same; 
Misfortune our belov'd one long endured^ 
Till, Madam, you considerately came. 
Accept our warmest thanks for what you've done; 
Repay you properly we never can; 
And let me here assure you that your son 
Emphatically is a "nice young man." 
Of course he's daily seen my daughter dear, 
Nor will his goodness ever be forgot; 
We always shall be glad to see him here, 
But, as for marrying — we'd rather notl' 

As the king pronounced these words, the old 
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woman's countenance grew darker and darker, whilst 
a profound melancholy seemed to settle upon the face 
of Pickle, and a low cry of sorrow issued from each of 
the three attendants. Then the strange visitor turned 
upon the queen, and addressed her next as follows :— 

* Well, queen, and do you say the same 
As this your husband just has done? 
And have you made "your little game," 
To disappoint my darling son?' 

And she gazed angrily at her majesty, who, however, 
having nerved herself for the occasion, and being quite 
resolved to brave it out, replied at once : — 

* Yes, Madam, just the same I have to say ; — 
We like your son, except his face and shape ; 
But never can I give my girl away 

To one who has the features of an ape 1 
In his society we all delight; 
My daughter likes him vastly — as a friend; 
But, goodness me I to marry such a fright? 
Pray let the mad idea for ever end!* 

As she spoke, the old woman's face became more 
and more inflamed with passion, and Pickle appeared 
sadder than ever, whilst the three attendants moaned 
and whined in concert. For an instant the former re- 
mained silent with rage, and then she burst forth in 
accents of fury : — 

'Since thus my son and me ye treat, 
I'll make ye sing to sadder tunel 
My plans may never see defeat. 
But vengeance follows, sharp and soon. 
A pea-green tint your daughter had? 
Far worse the fate I'll mete to you ; 
Since thus you serve my noble lad, 
I'll make you weep till all is hlueV 
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At these words Favouritina, remembering her dream, 
as well as the words of the cock with regard to her 
mother's probable punishment, could not repress a 
slight shriek ; and all the more so as the figure of fury 
before her, stretching out her crutch as she spoke, 
forcibly recalled to her mind the figure she had seen 
in her dream, and the whole scene which had passed 
before her. As the thought of what might be about to 
happen flashed across her mind,^ she saw Prince Pickle 
rush hastily forward, and kneeling before his enraged 
mother, utter the following words in the most touching 
tones : — 

* Oh, spare her parents ! though they prove 
Unkind, and though my heart they break, 
Yet are they dear to her I love; 
Oh, spare them only for her sake!* 

And as he spoke, he cast a look upon the princess so 
full of deep affection, though withal tinged with sad- 
ness, that she felt as if he was dearer to her than ever. 
The old woman paused for an instant, and then, turn- 
ing towards the princess, exclaimed in a loud voice, 
though somewhat softer than that in which she had 
addressed the others : — 

* Say, maiden, is thy heart of steel ? 
Art thou of these thy parents* mind ? 
Or canst thou for another feel, 
And be to Pickle's sorrow kind?' 

At that moment, Favouritina took her determination. 
Everything seemed to pass before her thoughts with 
equal clearness and rapidity. She remembered the 
dream, the conversations she had overheard, the power 
which the strange visitor had already shown ; and she 
comprehended at once that the turning-point in her 
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life was at hand. To do her justice, it must be said, 
that although she felt sure that the old woman both 
had the power to revenge herself and her son, and the 
will to exercise that power, yet that feeling of itself 
would have had but little effect upon her had she not 
been influenced by other considerations. Great, no 
doubt, was her gratitude for the cure which had been 
worked upon her through the agency of the three 
servants of the old woman, but greater and stronger 
still was her affection for Pickle. Yes ; she really loved 
him enough to feel that to lose him would be a great 
sorrow to her ; and when she saw him spring forward 
and intercede for her parents, and that for her sake, 
her last doubt and scruple were overcome. A lovely 
blush bedewed her cheeks as she answered the strange 
visitor in the best verse which she could manufacture 
upon the spur of the moment : — 

* Madam, I love my parents well. 
And fain would their behests obey; 
But I confess, the truth to tell. 
Your son has stol'n my heart away. 
In Tain to crush this love I've tried, 
I yield I and will be Pickle's bride!* 

The princess spoke ; and as she did so, the queen gave 
a shrill scream, and fainted dead away upon the spot. 
But the words were scarcely out of her mouth when a 
succession of wonderful events occurred which you 
would have given the world to have been there to see. 
The dog burst into paroxysms of delighted barks, 
stood up on his hind legs, wagged his tail furiously, 
and turned head over heels again and again in the 
madness of his joy ; the cat also indulged in the most 
frantic manifestations of delight, making marvellous 
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and unmusical noises of the most extravagant nature ; 
and the cock, springing upon the low stone wall, gave 
vent to a series of delighted crows and chuckles, as if 
he had that instant been created emperor of all the 
chickens. Prince Pickle, pale with emotion, threw 
himself at the princess's feet and kissed them rap- 
turously. But the most astonishing thing of all 
happened to the strange visitor. With one clutch of 
her hand she tore off her old bonnet, cast it on the 
ground, and danced upon it in the wildest manner, 
waving her crutch in the air at the same time, and 
showing palpable tokens of insanity. With another 
clutch she pulled off her hump, threw it down, and with 
one kick sent it spinning like a football over the stone 
wall and down into the valley below ; then she turned 
herself round three times, and in a clear voice pro- ^ 
nounced the magic word, ' Phantasmagoriamanacalecti- 
chon' — well known as the longest word in the Fairy 
dictionary. In an instant her old clothes fell from off 
her, her misshapen form no longer offended the eyes 
of the spectators, but she stood before them the very 
perfection of a well-shaped, well-dressed fairy of the 
very finest quality. I cannot pretend to describe how 
she looked or how beautiful she was, but if any of my 
readers will go to the Prince of Wales' theatre, or, for 
the matter of that, to any of the best theatres when 
there happens to be represented a fairy scene, and 
when elves descend in the most marvellous manner, 
hanging in mid air and looking as sylph-like as any- 
one could wish to see, I do not hesitate to say that there 
they will find a very fair and true representation of the 
appearance of the strange visitor after her wonderful 
transformation. For an instant she stood still, gazing 
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with benignant aspect upon the royal party — then she 
waved her crutch again, and spoke in tones so sweet 
that they fell upon the ears of the listeners like summer 
raindrops upon thirsty flowers. *My children/ she 
said, (at which the king, who was by no meaqs a child, 
stared in amazement, whilst the queen came to im- 
mediately, and listened with the utmost attention) — 
*I may now declare that the object of my visit is 
accomplished — and, 

THE SPELL IS BROKEN!' 

Wonder upon wonders ! the words were no sooner 
out of her mouth than Prince Pickle was changed 
before Favouritina's very eyes into the identical young 
prince whom she had seen in her dream, only, if 
possible, more handsome still. At the same time, the 
dog, the cat, and the cock were alike changed, and in 
less time than it takes me to write it, stood before 
Favouritina's eyes in the forms of three beautiful young 
ladies, doubtless the same as those who had appeared 
to her in the same vision. They were not crying, 
however, far from it, nor was Prince Pickle looking 
pale and ill, though the princess could not help thinking 
what might have been the case if things had happened 
to take a different turn. As it was, however, the three 
attendants ran up to Favouritina at once, and embraced 
her affectionately — * Oh, you dear creatures I ' cried 
she, * how glad I am to see you like this, and now do 
tell me at once what is meant by what is whatV 
They all laughed lightly at the question, but the fairy 
stepped forward, and with a pleasant smile upon her 
countenance, thus addressed the princess : — ' Favour- 
itina,' said she, *the time has now come when you 
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may learn the meaning of all that has occurred to you 
from your birth up to the present time. You were 
intended to be what you now are — the most lovely of 
princesses from the hour of your first entrance into the 
world. Unluckily, however, the wicked fairy Lurlina, 
who always interferes with everybody and everything, 
was determined to prevent this, and managed to paint 
the tip of your nose with a pea-green paint which could 
only be removed by magic, and that not until you had 
attained a certain age. Now it so happens that this 
Lurlina is an old and bitter enemy of mine. I, you 
must know, am called Marinetta, and my power 
throughout all this country is undisputed, so that it was 
only owing to my temporary absence from home that 
Lurlina was able to do this mischievous and wanton 
act. I determined to bide my time, and to restore you 
to your proper beauty as soon as I could manage it. 
Meanwhile, in the exercise of her usual malice, Lurlina 
had taken it into her head to persecute the family of a 
monarch whose kingdom is not far from that of your 
father, and had changed his three daughters into a dog, 
a cat, and a cock respectively, at the same time 
bestowing a diminutive form and a monkey's head 
upon his only son. This cruel action she could only 
perform once, but by the laws of magic she had the 
power to impose the condition upon which alone these 
unlucky children could regain their origiijal forms ; the 
condition upon which she fixed was that the prince, in 
his monkey face, should obtain the affections of a 
princess, and receive her promise to wed from her own 
lips. This, then, was the aim and obj ect of my visit here 
— I knew that you and Prince Pink (\yhich is his real 
name) were exactly suited to each other, and I deter- 
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mined to bring you together if possible. In spite of 
the weakness of your father in yielding to the pride of 
your mother, I have succeeded in my plan, and now 
that you know what is what, you will not be sorry 
that your own goodness of heart and sweetness of 
disposition have induced you to treat kindly and 
tenderly the amiable and accomplished Prince Pickle. 
You are all safe from Lurlina for the future, for she has 
given so much offence to the whole community of 
fairies that she is now confined entirely to a dark 
forest, many thousand miles away from this kingdom, 
and has no more power to hurt any one here ; so you 
can marry as soon as you please, and be as happy as 
you like, and I need not tell you to be kind and loving 
to the prince's three sisters, whom I leave in your 
charge until you can communicate with their father.' 
So saying, the fairy was about to leave the place, when 
the queen bustled forward and made her a low curtsey. 
' Illustrious Fairy,' cried she, ' I could not let you leave 
the court without expressing my warmest thanks for 
all the good you have done us. I saw from the first 
that there was something superior about you, and the 
dear prince twined himself around my heart at once. 
Indeed, nothing but a mother's over-anxiety for her 
daughter's happiness prevented me from urging her to 
accept Prince Pickle at the first, and I am truly glad 
that your influence has brought this about in the ^nd.' 
The fairy Marinetta turned sharply round. ' Foolish 
woman !' she exclaimed, * do not speak falsehoods, 
which, besides being wrong, are utterly useless in this 
case. Your husband would probably have been wiser 
but for you, and you may think yourself lucky to have 
escaped the punishment of your folly, in judging by 
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the outside appearance instead of from the good 
qualities of the heart. Had you had your way, none 
of the happiness which is before these young people 
would have ever been theirs ; and for you, sir king, 
one piece of advice before I go, — Be a man ! think for 
yourself, and don't let your wife lead you by the nose I' 

The king could say nothing ; he felt thoroughly 
ashamed of himself, and would have been glad to say 
so, but remembering that the fairy might very likely 
never visit him again, whilst his wife would be daily 
with him, he thought it wisest to keep on good terms 
with the latter, and not say anything which she would 
be sure to bring up against him every time they had a 
dispute about anything. So he said not a word, the 
consequence of which was that the queen ever after 
cast it in his teeth that he hadn't had either the grace 
to make an apology for the mistake he had made 
throughout the whole matter, in spite of her advice, or 
the pluck to stand up for his own wife, and take the 
blame upon his own shoulders before the fairy. So he 
got nothing by his silence, although it may be doubted 
whether he would have fared any better if he had 
spoken ever so wisely. Then the fairy kissed her hand 
gracefully to the others, and vanished from their sight. 

Having quite convinced herself, in spite of the fairy's 
rebuke, that she had been right from the very first, 
and had promoted and encouraged the marriage which 
appeared likely to turn out so well, the queen was not 
in the smallest degree bashful in welcoming and con- 
gratulating the prince and his three sisters ; and, in 
fact, before long, she quite persuaded herself that the 
whole affair was entirely owing to her own manage- 
ment and discretion. None of the young people at- 
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tempted to contradict her, and, for Favouritina's sake, 
the others treated her with the greatest deference. 

The rest of the story may be easily told. Special 
messengers were at once sent off to let the father of 
Prince Pink know that his son and daughters had 
resumed their natural forms, and to invite hini and his 
queen to the court. They arrived with as little delay as 
possible, and great rejoicings ensued, to which several 
neighbouring monarchs were invited. The result may 
easily be imagined. The three princesses, who were 
exceedingly beautiful, were not long in finding three 
princes who exactly suited them, and the four weddings 
were celebrated with great pomp upon the self-same 
day. I quite intended to have described the whole 
affair, and particularly the dresses of the brides and 
bridesmaids, but unfortunately I have lost the account 
which was sent me by an eye-witness, and cannot trust 
my memory in such an important matter. I know, 
however, that everybody was dressed with great taste, 
and looked remarkably well, particularly Favouritina, 
who was universally acknowledged to be the most 
beautiful and charming of the party. 

I forgot to mention that Prince Pink's three sisters 
were named Brunetta, Bianchetta, and Carina, and 
three handsomer princesses it would have been difficult 
to find. I was never told the names of their husbands, 
so that piece of information I cannot supply. 

After the wedding there was a tremendous breakfast, 
at which enough champagne was drunk to have floated 
a boat, and enough lobster salads eaten to have fed 
half Eton. Old Heel-taps was so overcome by his 
exertions on this occasion that he was laid up with 
gout for a month, whilst my lord the Great Extin- 
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guisher never put the lights out at all that night, and 
would have certainly got into a great scrape, only that 
somehow or other, fortunately for him, the king never 
discovered it. Such a merrymaking was never known 
in that court, before or since, and everybody was 
highly delighted. Four carriages and four, with 
numerous out-riders, conveyed the respective brides 
and bridegrooms to the several castles which the two 
kings had bestowed upon them as country residences. 
Old shoes in abundance were thrown after them ; and 
the last thing they saw as they turned the corner to 
descend the hill was the portly figure of Thomas Dewy, 
hurling a pair of the king's best boots after the last 
carriage. Both the kings had rather bad headaches 
next morning, and neither of the queens came down 
until after luncheon ; but these were the only evil 
results to the royal family after the great excitement 
which they had undergone. 

I have not time to tell you any more of the events 
which happened in the kingdom after the day of these 
marriages ; and, indeed, I do not know that you would 
care to hear. The interest of our story goes with the 
amiable Prince Pink and his charming bride, and 
therefore I will conclude by telling you that, according 
to the good old fashion of persons who married in 
those good old days, they loved each other tenderly, 
brought their children up to fear God and honour 
the king, and lived very happily all the rest of their 
lives. 
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11. 



'WAR IN dolldom; 

There was once a great war in DoUdom. And it 
all arose, too, in the stupidest manner, and from the 
most trifling cause ! Two little girls, Clara Mowbray 
and Alice Fenton (though their names have nothing at 
all to do with the story), were comparing dolls one day, 
and discussing the merits of their respective favourites, 
of which they had about an equal number. After they 
had enjoyed a good, quiet, comfortable talk about wax 
dolls, bran-stuffed dolls, and the inferior class of wooden 
creatures of the same race, the conversation turned 
upon the colour of dolls* eyes generally, or I should 
rather say, upon the relative beauties of dark or blue 
eyes in the faces of the superior or waxen class of dolls. 
The discussion was animated, though of a perfectly 
friendly character, Clara avowing her predilection for 
dark eyes, whilst Alice evinced a decided preference 
for blue. After a while, they separated, each retaining 
her own opinion, but by no means blaming her friend 
for entertaining a different view upon a subject to them 
of no vital importance. One would have imagined, 
indeed, that the same difference of opinion might have 
been entertained by the various members of the doll 
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world, and that no respectable or well-educated doll 
would have dreamed of converting such a subject into 
a serious dispute. After all, the children were mere 
mortals, whose opinions (unless followed by an unusual 
and unjustifiable course of physical action) could but 
little affect the interests of Dolldom, and might 'Cv^ith 
perfect propriety have been allowed to pass unnoticed. 
» Unhappily, however, such was not the case. As 
among mortals, so among dolls, great results not un- 
frequently spring from causes apparently small, and so 
from this casual conversation between the two children 
followed the grave consequences which I am about to 
narrate. Clara's favourite doll, upon which she had 
bestowed the name of Fenetta, had, it is unnecessary 
to state, beautiful brown eyes. Albertina, who was 
Alice's pet, could boast of eyes the loveliness of whose 
blue was proverbial in the doll world, and it might 
have been, supposed that this difference of style in 
their respective beauties would have prevented rivalry 
between the friends. But, however this might have 
been under ordinary circumstances, I grieve to say 
that the conversation of the two girls awakened feelings 
of jealousy in the minds of the dolls. As soon as they 
were alone, these feelings displayed themselves in 
bitter remarks and taunting observations interchanged 
between the former friends. Each protested that the 
children had ended by agreeing that the colour of her 
eyes was preferable to that of her companion, and the 
dispute became so vehement, that it would probably 
have come to blows there and then, but for the entrance 
of a nurserymaid, when, as dolls are compelled to be 
silent and motionless in the presence of human beings, 
the contention was of necessity suspended. But it 
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happened that the very same night there was a doll 
meeting to consider the propriety of giving votes for 
the election of members of the Doll Parliament to 
wooden dolls who were not dressed, and a question of 
this importance naturally caused a very large gather- 
ing. Then and there the morning's conversation was 
repeated by these two leading dolls, Fenetta and 
Albertina, and the dispute became general. I am, 
sorry to say that it ended in such a wrangle that 
wooden soldiers had to be called in to preserve the 
peace of the meeting, the members of which separated 
in great tumult and uproar, amid contending shouts of 
' blue ' and ' brown,' which showed but too plainly how 
deep were the feelings excited by this unhappy dis- 
cussion. If the matter could have ended then and 
there, all might still have been well. But, alas ! this 
was not to be. Encouraged by her numerous partisans, 
and being assured by those busy sycophants whose 
presence is so baneful to great people that the honour 
of Brown-eyed Dolldom was at stake, and that upon 
Iter determined action and courage all depended, 
Fenetta penned an angry letter to Albertina, requiring 
from that lady an ample apology, coupled with a con- 
fession that brown-eyed were superior to blue-eyed 
dolls all over the world. To this missive there was 
but one answer which could be returned by a doll of 
honour. Not without due consultation with her friends, 
the fair Albertina returned a cool and contemptuous 
reply, entirely declining both the apology and the 
recognition of superiority which had been demanded 
by her rival. Thereupon a meeting of brown-eyed 
dolls was summoned, and held forthwith in an adjoin- 
ing nursery. It was numerously attended, and the 
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proceedings (according to the Doll Daily Observer^ 
a fashionable Doll newspaper of the day) were charac- 
terised by the utmost enthusiasm. A proclamation of 
war against the blue-eyed dolls was immediately issued, 
and all DoUdom was at once placed in a state of dire 
confusion. Since so much depended upon the result, 
each party naturally used every endeavour to strengthen 
its forces by judicious alliances. Fenetta secured at 
once the friendship and assistance of the bran-stuffed 
dolls, added to which she retained by large bribes of 
beads the services of a number of wooden and leaden 
soldiers, who undertook to be present with her to a 
man in the hour of battle, provided that the lids of 
their several boxes should be happily left open at the 
time. On the other hand, Albertina had not been idle. 
The co-operation of tin soldiers had been secured to a 
great extent on her behalf, and although the wooden 
doll nation was somewhat divided, owing to many of 
these having dark eyes, and being consequently led to 
Fenetta's side by a feeling of relationship, yet there were 
amongst them a considerable number whose eyes were 
of the ' true blue,' and who could be depended upon to 
give their support to Albertina's cause. For several 
evenings, after the children and maids had gone to bed, 
warlike sounds were heard in many a nursery, in which 
such sounds had been hitherto unknown. Beads were 
strung together — both the smaller beads which among 
dolls represent nioney, and the larger, coarser beads 
which serve as a species of ammunition — pea-shooters 
were sought and burnished up, pins were sharpened, 
and every preparation for the ensuing conflict was hur- 
ried forward with the utmost rapidity. Never before 
had such commotion been known in the quiet doll 

F 
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world, and the older and wiser dolls gravely shook their 
heads and prophesied evil, as old and wise people gene- 
rally do when something is going on which they don't 
understand. This, however, made no difference in the 
feelings and preparations of the hostile forces, and 
before long it was evident that hostilities must imme- 
diately commence. Fenetta, being a doll of enterprise, 
was not disposed to allow her enemies any advantage 
which they might derive from further delay upon her 
part, and accordingly, one evening, when the trouble- 
some mortals who usually tyrannise over nurseries and 
schoolrooms had retired to rest, and the doll world had 
the right to be alive and stirring, she led a contingent 
of brown-eyed dolls silently down to an adjoining 
schoolroom, and boldly attacked a baby-house in- 
habited by blue-eyed dolls, some of whom were Alber- 
tina's own relations. The surprise was complete, the 
kitchen floor was successfully stormed, the servant 
dolls driven in confusion to the drawing-room and 
upper stories, and a large capture made of kitchen 
utensils and provisions. As the blue-eyed dolls rallied 
on the staircase, a severe conflict took place before the 
drawing-room floor could be captured, and a desperate 
struggle was carried on in the drawing-room itself. 
Laura and Cecilia, two leading blue-eyed ladies, had 
the bridges of their noses broken, and Cecilia, indeed, 
lost all the wax off one side of her cheek. Many other 
dolls were more or less bruised and injured, and Clara, 
a well-known brown-eyed doll, had the pin pulled out 
which enabled her to close and open her eyes at the 
pleasure of her owner. Numbers at length prevailed, 
and the drawing-room floor would in another moment 
have been in the hands of the assailants, when the 
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sudden arrival upon the scene of Albertina with a 
strong force of blue-eyed myrmidons, changed the* 
aspect of affairs, and inspired with new hope the droop-r 
ing spirits of the baby-house inhabitants. Fenetta, 
however, was equal to the emei^ency. She fell back 
upon the kitchen floor, destroying the staircase sa 
as to render pursuit impossible, and prevent her army 
from being hemmed in between two hostile bodies, 
and, relinquishing the heavier and less portable part 
of her booty, effected a retreat in good order and 
without any considerable loss. This affair naturally 
caused great sensation throughout DoUdom generally. 
Blue-eyed dolls could hardly appear anywhere in 
public without being exposed to the taunts and sneers 
of their brown-eyed rivals, and it was evident that,^ 
unless Albertina ere long undertook some considerable 
enterprise, both she and her party would greatly suffer 
in public estimation. Disdaining, however, to be 
influenced by the light and variable voice of vulgar 
opinion, that noble doll employed herself in cementing 
the alliances she had already formed, and in drilling r 
her soldiers daily. At the same time, she sent in a 
claim to Fenetta for large damages on account of the. 
property lost and destroyed in the attack upon the 
baby-house, and offered that if these were paid, and 
a proper apology offered, all should be forgiven. 
Fenetta's proud spirit could not entertain for a 
moment so humiliating a proposal, and it was supposed 
by many that Albertina never expected that any other- 
result would follow her message than the return of a 
haughty answer, which would place her in the position 
of having done all in her power to put a stop to active 
hostilities, and being forced thereto by the arrogance 
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and obstinacy of her opponents. Be this as it may, 
the reply which Fenetta returned was curt and insolent, 
and Albertina could now allege that war was positively 
forced upon her. It was evident that a struggle must 
ere long take place to decide the mastery and posses- 
sion of the day nursery. For, during all this unpleasant 
time, the presence during the day of mortal children 
who claimed as their own blue and brown-eyed dolls 
alike, and played with both together without recog- 
nising any quarrel or difference between them, placed 
the doll world in the greatest perplexity, since associa- 
tion was constantly forced upon various puppets who 
desired to keep away from each other as far as possible. 
At night, when the children were in bed, was the time 
of action for the opposing dolls, and it was to a 
favourable opportunity at night that they all anxiously 
looked forward for a final settlement of their differ- 
ences. At length the opportunity arrived. The 
children went to bed somewhat earlier than usual, and 
the maids did not stay up late, either, so that the coast 
was clear for warlike operations, and it was generally 
known that these were about to be undertaken. 
Scarcely had the last mortal candle been put out and 
the last maid had hardly left the room, before doll 
lights appeared on all sides, and the clashing of arms, 
blowing of trumpets, and warlike cries froni each part of 
the room showed that something on a larger scale than 
common was about to be attempted. It was an inter- 
esting sight altogether, and as I had it from an elderly 
mouse who witnessed it all from the mantelpiece, I am 
happily able to give you a fuller and more accurate 
account than could have been gathered from the Dolls' 
newspapers alone, though those were for some time full of 
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nothing else. Fenetta, at the head of her body-guard 
of brown-eyed wax dolls, had taken up a strong posi- 
tion upon the hearth-rug, the rear of her army being 
more or less protected by the coal-scuttle, beyond 
which her lead soldiers were massed in an hnposing 
array. The bran-stuffed contingent of her army 
occupied an advanced position close to the leg of the 
large square table in the middle of the nursery, whil^ on 
the right of her army, full in front of the fire place, her 
wooden dolls were ranged, with the wooden soldiers in 
reserve behind their own boxes, close to the hearth- 
broom. Albertina, having assembled her forces be- 
neath the shadow of the great nursery cupboard, dis- 
posed them for the attack with infinite skill. Whilst 
her wooden dolls advanced in strong force and in close 
array along the wall towards the coal-scuttle, so as at 
once to hold in check the lead soldiers and brown- 
eyed wax dolls, and to guard against a flank movement 
on the part of the former; her own waxen troops 
pushed forward under cover of two footstools towards 
the table in the centre of the room. At the same time, 
a vast body of tin soldiers, mostly cavalry, came from 
the other side of the room at a preconcerted signal, 
and swept down with almost resistless force upon the 
bran-stuffed troops, charging upon them under the 
table, and cutting and hacking at them until the bran 
flowed freely. The outposts of Fenetta's army were 
thus at once driven in, and, falling back in disorder 
upon the hearth-rug, threw the wooden troops into some 
confusion : the latter, however, supported by the 
reserves, showed a bold front, and on the tin soldiers 
endeavouring to follow up their charge, they were 
repulsed with severe loss. A tremendous cannonading 
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now began all along the line. Albertina had placed a 
park of artillery upon one of the footstools which did 
much execution among the closely-packed ranks of the 
foe, whilst Fenetta's sharp-shooters from the neigh- 
bourhood of the coal-scuttle vigorously returned the 
fire, and a running shower of peas from hundreds 
of pea-shooters told with deadly effect on both 
sides. At length Albertina determined upon a general 
assult with a view of capturing the coal-scuttle if 
possible, which was evidently the key of her adversary's 
position. The latter, however, being on the alert, and 
thinking it undesirable to act entirely on the defensive, 
lest the spirit of her troops should thereby suffer, 
suddenly launched forth a body of waxen guards upon 
the footstool, and very nearly succeeded in capturing 
it by the rapidity and boldness of the assault. But 
Albertina having foreseen this possible danger, had 
massed around the station of her artillery a body of 
chosen troops, who withstood the attack of the enemy 
with dauntless resolution. The struggle, however, was 
very severe, and many acts of great daring were done 
on either side. Fenetta herself struck down Louisa, 
a flaxen-haired doll of much promise, disfiguring her 
face for ever with a fearful stroke of the bodkin with 
which she was armed. She also succeeded in capturing 
a blue-eyed warrior named Euphemia, whom she 
dragged ruthlessly by the hair of her head from her 
position upon the footstool, and secured in spite of all 
her screams and struggles. These came to the ears of 
no less a person than Albertina herself, who came 
raging through the ranks of her army in search of the 
opposing general. Fate, however, had not decreed that 
they should meet, and the noble leader found but a 
meagre consolation in knocking all the wax off the 
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faces of several inferior brown-eyed dolls with her 
battle-axe. So fierce was the struggle here at last, 
that the lead soldiers felt it their duty to advance in 
support of Fenetta, and their arrival soon made a 
sensible difference, their hardened frames being scarce 
susceptible of the missiles hurled upon them from hand 
and pea-shooters by their valorous foes. But the 
wooden troops in Albertina's interest no sooner saw 
this advance than they, being ably led, made a 
strategic movement upon the coal-scuttle, which 
rendered it necessary that Fenetta's army, both wax 
and lead, should fall back upon that fortress, if they 
desired to prevent its passing into the enemy's harids. 
This they accordingly did, and Albertina's forces, 
relieved from the pressure of their opponents around the 
footstool, were again enabled to advance. Meanwhile, 
a fierce conflict had been going on upon the hearth-rug, 
the wooden soldiers having come out from the pro- 
tection of the broom, and advanced with the other 
wooden dolls and those of the defeated bran-stuffed 
troops when they could rally, to a general engagement 
with the tin soldiers — the latter, overweighted and 
thrown somewhat into confusion by the impetuosity of 
their first attack, at first gave way, and had decidedly 
the worst of it. Several of the stands of their horses 
having come off, horse and horseman fell into the 
hands of the enemy, and broken legs and arms were 
strewn about in all directions. But, as their infantry 
as well as reinforcements of cavalry, came upon the 
ground, it was soon apparent that both numbers and 
discipline were on their side. Slowly, but surely, the 
brown-eyed wooden contingent was forced back, until 
their retreat, which was at first conducted with some- 
thing like regularity and good order, became at last 
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neither more nor less than a disorderly rout. Generals 
had no command over their men, soldiers no respect 
for their officers, and the one idea prevalent in the 
minds of every one appeared to be to save himself as 
quickly and as certainly as he could. Had the tin 
soldiers been as steady in the moment of victory as 
they had shown themselves brave in the hour of battle, 
the end of brown-eyed Dolldom must then have been at 
hand. Fortunately for the latter, this was not the case. 
The long, low nursery cupboard in which the children 
kept their toys was at no great distance from the 
hearth-rug. To this fled the greater part of the 
defeated army, and, intent upon plunder, the tin soldiers 
eagerly followed them. This cupboard being at the 
other side of the fireplace from that upon which 
Fenetta*s body-guard had held, and were now fighting 
for, their position, the result was that the latter were 
spared that which would have been to them the almost 
resistless attack of the victorious tin soldiers, and 
Albertina's army was deprived of the immense and 
most opportune assistance which that attack would 
have afforded them. The tin soldiers, however, thought 
of no other part of the battle but their own. With 
eager cries and swords flashing in their hands, they 
hurled themselves upon th-e nearest shelves of the 
aforesaid cupboard, and ransacked every corner for 
spoil. It is said that doll teacups and saucers were 
broken by dozens in this sack of the cupboard, that 
innocent dolls' dresses were wantonly torn and their 
bonnets damaged for ever, whilst it is even reported 
that an india-rubber ball was unnecessarily burst and 
ruined by the point of a lancer's spear ruthlessly 
thrust into it. Be this as it may, the tin soldiers 
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behaved in a manner most discreditable to themselves, 
and which might have proved entirely disastrous to 
the fortunes pf the general by whom they had been 
retained. As she led her troops boldly forward against 
the coal-scuttle position, Albertina more than once 
listened eagerly for the sound of the trumpets of her 
tin allies, and looked again and again to see their 
bright armour glittering in the sun. It was all in vain, 
and she became gradually conscious that if the battle 
was to be won by that portion of Dolldom under her 
command, it was to their own efforts alone they must 
look for such a happy result. Knowing how much 
was at stake, she spared no pains to -ensure success. 
Armed with her famous light battle-axe, which ever 
and anon she brandished gaily over her head, the k)vely 
doll appeared here, there, and everywhere at the same 
moment ; upbraiding the slothful and timorous, applaud- 
ing the brave, cheering and encouraging all both 
by word and action. A brown-eyed puppet, with a 
mass of dark waxen hair standing high upon her head, 
encountered Albertina boldly, and shouted in loud and 
defiant tones — 'Deborah to the rescue!* ^ That for 
Deborah I ' shouted the blue-eyed leader, and with a 
tremendous stroke of her battle-axe severed the 
hair from the head of her adversary, and sent her 
screaming and crying behind the coal-scuttle, derided 
by every one of her friends as the wearer of false hair, 
which in those days was not thought the ' correct thing* 
either in doll or lady, so primitive were the days of 
which I write, and so opposed to anything sham or 
unreal was the spirit of the times. With a determina- 
tion to make the most of the natural advantages of her 
position, Fenetta had told off a certain number of lead 
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soldiers to occupy the coal-scuttle itself, and from this 
commanding position they not only sent volleys of 
peas and beads against the advancing foe, but hurled 
small bits of coal upon them with restless and persever- 
ing activity. This greatly annoyed Albertina's army, 
especially the waxen portion thereof, many of whom 
were dressed with much care and taste, and who 
disliked having their dresses blacked and spoiled by 
the coal-dust at least as much as being bruised 
themselves by the larger pieces of coal. For a 
moment they faltered, but Albertina's ringing voice 
was in their ears. * Forward, ye blue-eyed warriors ! 
True-hearted beauties, strike bravely for victory ! The 
brown-eyed traitors and their allies shall be hauled 
over the coals for this ! * The cheerful nature of this re- 
mark excited new spirit in the breasts of Albertina's 
myrmidons. They shouted loudly in answer, hastily 
brushed the coal-dust from off their clothes as well as 
they could, and charged boldly upon the foe. 

Not less was Fenetta conspicuous at this epoch of 
the battle, as, rushing to and fro with her terrible 
bodkin in her hand, she roused the spirit of her troops, 
and with eager voice and gesture stimulated them to 
renewed exertions. 'Stand firm!' she shouted in 
trumpet-like tone — * stand firm, my bonnie brown 
friends 1 Fenetta is with youl Fenetta sees you I 
Stand firm, and strike strong for hearth and home!' 
And as they heard the voice of their loved and trusted 
leader, brown-eyed Dolldom shouted as one doll — 
'A Fenetta I a Fenetta!' and their shouts went up 
through the whole army with loud and heart-inspiriting 
sound. The wooden dolls in Albertina^s interest had 
now hurled themselves in an impetuous assault against 
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the coal-scuttle, immediately about and around which 
a most terrible conflict was carried on, principally 
between them and the lead soldiers, in which the latter 
had somewhat the advantage. But the wooden 
puppets being very far superior in numbers to the 
others, could afford to employ several regiments in 
aiding Albertina's attack upon the waxen portion of 
the opposing force ; and thus the conflict had become 
one of waxen, lead, and wooden warriors intermingled. 
A regiment of tall wooden guards here distinguished 
themselves greatly, and suffered severely, many of 
their weapons being wrenched from their hands, and 
their arms broken from their side and strewn upon the 
ground. Another, a line regiment, originally made 
with bayonets fixed and pointing at the foe, wore a 
very different appearance after the battle, and were 
several of them weaponless, owing to violent contact 
with the lead soldiers, who, as a body (and a very hard 
body too), certainly suffered less from the day's battle 
than any other troops who were engaged. The scene 
was just now one of awful confusion. Portions of dolls' 
dresses, legs, arms, swords, bayonets, bits of wax, coal- 
dust and pieces of coal, broken tin soldiers, wooden 
soldiers without their stands, beads, peas, all lay littered 
about the floor in a wonderful manner ; and amid all 
this disarrangement of the usually neat nursery, the 
two armies still struggled fiercely and resolutely for 
victory. The shouts of anger and triumph were re- 
doubled ; each leader was making the most superhuman, 
or rather superdollian exertions, and it is impossible to 
say with whom the victory would ultimately have 
rested, when the door suddenly and unexpectedly 
opened, and Anne the nursery-maid walked into the 
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room I By the inexorable and unalterable laws of 
Dolldom, every sound immediately ceased, and every 
doll and soldier in the room, waxen, wooden, tin, lead, 
and bran-stuffed, became entirely still and apparently 
lifeless. Not that Anne would have discovered it if it 
had been otherwise, for the simple and all-sufficient 
reason that she was walking in her sleep, having eaten 
exactly twice as much cheese as she ought for supper, 
which now and then produced this highly objectionable 
result. She stalked into the room, candle in hand, 
and walked dreamily forward towards the fire-place, in 
doing which she not unnaturally stumbled over the 
footstool, which Albertina's troops had moved forward 
out of its usual position, and sat suddenly and involun- 
tarily down in the. coal-scuttle I The shock, and 
possibly the contact with several of the hardy (and 
hard) lead soldiers, who doubtless resented this sudden 
intrusion to the best of their ability, woke Anne up in 
a moment. She stared vacantly about her for a 
moment, and then rubbed her eyes, which, as her hand 
had rested in the coal-dust, did not exactly improve 
her persbnal appearance. Her candle had been extin- 
guished in its fall from her hand, but, arising from her 
strange seat, and taking a box of lucifer matches from 
the corner of the mantelpiece close by her, she re- 
lighted it directly, and looked around her. ' Why, how 
ever did I come here?' was her first exclamation. 'I 
must have been walking in ray sleep again. Drat that 
cheese!' Then, as she cast her eyes down, she per- 
ceived the wreck and confusion upon the floor. * Deary 
me, what a litter 1' she continued — ' I never see such a 
mess in all my life 1 Sure-ly the children never left 
the things like this ' — and then, as if a ray of light had 
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suddenly struck her — ^ I'll be bound it's them mice ! 
Bother them mice, they'd eat us out of house and home, 
they would, in no time!' So saying, she gave herself 
no great concern about tidying the room at that 
moment, but,, moving back the coal-scuttle in a manner 
which entirely overset and destroyed the array of the 
lead soldiers, she pushed the wooden warriors with her 
foot right and left in a way which must have been 
most humiliating to those gallant troops, and picking 
up the nearest and biggest of the waxen dolls and 
throwing them, some on the table and others on the 
sofa, took her candle and retired to her bedroom again. 
Her coming, however, had effectually stopped the pro- 
gress of the battle, and no resumption of it was possible 
during the remainder of the night. The forces of both 
generals were entirely demoralised, and withal so inex- 
tricably mixed up together by the hand and foot of the 
worthy Anne, that no one felt quite certain where or what 
he was. This confusion was moreover increased when 
the room was * done ' early next morning, although long 
before that time the allies of Albertina and Fenetta had 
returned to their own countries by means only known to 
dolls, and such of them as were able had re-established 
themselves in their respective boxes, baby-houses, and 
nursery cupboards. You may well believe that next 
day there was great tribulation among the children of 
that and other nurseries. Scarce a child in the neigh- 
bourhood who had not one or more dolls injured in a 
greater or less degree ; scarce a baby-house in which 
the sounds of mourning were unheard. Never had 
such an occurrence been known before, and never had 
the independence of dolls inflicted such serious injury 
upon their unwitting mistresses. The mice, however. 
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had after all most to complain of in the matter. Every- 
body laid the blame upon theniy although, as a matter 
of fact, they had nothing in the world to do with the 
business from the beginning to the end. I declare I 
felt quite sorry for the old mouse of whom I have 
already spoken as having been an eye-witness of the 
battle, and who told me, with tears in her eyes, that so 
vehement had been the persecution carried on against 
her people in consequence of their supposed share in 
creating the litter which Anne found in the nursery, 
that no less than thirteen of them had, within a fort-, 
night afterwards, been cruelly removed by means of 
mouse-traps and toasted cheese. So seldom is it in 
this world that the heaviest punishment falls upon the 
most guilty ; or rather, how often do the innocent suffer 
instead of the real offenders 1 

Meanwhile, you will be anxious to know the fate of 
the two great generals whose rivalry had cost DoUdom 
so dear. Each, as I have already said, had greatly 
distinguished herself during the engagement by mighty 
deeds of daring. Each had been, from first to last, in 
the thickest of the fray ; and one would have expected 
that each would have carried away permanent injuries 
from so severe a struggle. Wonderful to relate, this 
was not the case. Save a few mere pin scratches, 
neither Albertina nor Fenetta were one whit the worse 
for the affray in which they had played so prominent a 
part. By some extraordinary fatality, when Anne the 
nursery-maid scattered the warriors right and left, she 
took up the two generals together, and placed them side 
by side upon the sofa. There they lay still for some 
time, getting gradually cooler, and feeling less and less 
animosity towards each other as the night wore on. 
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There were memories connected with that sofa, more- 
over, which insensibly attracted their hearts one to the 
other, and filled each with softer and more kindly 
feelings than either had recently entertained. Here it 
was that their respective mistresses had, time after 
time, sat side by side, dressing and undressing their 
favourites, and descanting upon their respective merits. 
Here it was that they had listened again and again to 
the history of various dolls which, at one time or 
another, had been in the possession of Clara and Alice. 
Upon this sofa their new dresses had been tried on, 
their smartest bonnets carefully placed upon their 
heads, and red or blue boots, as the case might be, 
fastened upon their waxen feet. How full of tender, 
pleasant memories, then, was this sofa ; and what a 
chastening, softening influence should it exercise over 
their repentant spirits 1 So it happily proved to be. 
As the two young ladies who claimed the gallant 
generals as their own, were then, as often before, stay- 
ing together in the house, there was no need that 
Albertina and Fenetta should part before morning, and 
as they lay side by side on that familiar sofa, little by 
little the memory of the past was stirred up in their 
hearts, their ancient feelings of friendship were re- 
awakened, and they began to see the folly of the discord 
and jealousy to which they had given themselves over. 
I cannot say which made the first advance, and perhaps 
I ought not to do so if I could, lest by any accident it 
should get into the Doll newspapers, and thereby pos- 
sibly cause unpleasantness, which it is always better to 
avoid. But whichever it was who set the wise example, 
the other was not slow to follow it ; and after a few 
moments of conversation, they both agreed that 
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quarrels and dissensions were unwise as well as wrong, 
and that however such things might prevail among 
ignorant and prejudiced human beings, they were 
utterly unworthy of the denizens of enlightened Doll- 
dom. Albertina frankly owned that although her own 
eyes were blue, she had always entertained a secret 
admiration for brown eyes ; and Fenetta confessed to 
a similar fondness for eyes of a blue tint. Now that 
they came to talk matters quietly over, they could not 
understand how they could ever have been so silly as 
to quarrel about a subject of such very small importance. 
So it is, among men and women, boys and girls, as 
well as dolls, that, after a quarrel is over, its cause, on 
looking back, generally appears to have been singularly 
small and ridiculous. It is a great pity that these 
matters do not appear to us in the same light before, 
as they do after, the mischief is done ; but this is one 
of the misfortunes of human nature. Albertina and 
Fenetta were wise enough to profit by their past ex- 
perience ; they became firmer and faster friends than 
before. It was a general remark in DoUdom that, just 
as a battle between two schoolboys not unfrequently 
results in a close friendship between the youthful com- 
batants afterwards, so in the present instance the dispute 
between these two waxen beauties terminated in a more 
intimate alliance than ever between them. Often it 
happened in after years that Clara Mowbray and Alice 
Fenton talked over their dolls together, and sometimes 
again discussed the relative merits of blue and brown 
eyes ; but not the faintest vestige of envy or jealousy 
was ever again awakened in the breasts of the two 
dolls. Having come to the satisfactory conclusion that 
beauty is only skin deep, and that the colour of the 
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eyes of an individual — doll or mortal — is of little con- 
sequence compared with the condition of the heart, 
they listened to all such comparisons of colour with the 
most supreme indifference. Confident in the kindly 
feeling which existed between them, they indulged 
themselves to the utmost in the luxury of friendship ; 
and, so far from originating or encouraging disputes in 
DoUdom for the future, they lost no opportunity of 
impressing upon all classes of dolls — waxen, wooden, 
and bran-stuffed alike — the folly of bickerings and 
dissensions, and the great advantages of forbearance, 
peace, and mutual good-will. Respected as they both 
were, the influence which was thus exercised by 
Albertina and Fenetta proved most salutary to the 
general interest. Soldiers, whether tin, wood, or lead, 
were admitted with greater reserve to the society of 
the superior dolls, the arts of peace were more sedu- 
lously cultivated, and a state of things came about 
more and more satisfactory. Never again was a quiet 
nursery converted into a battle-field for the encounter 
of hostile armies ; never more was such a scene of 
anarchy and confusion re-enacted among dolls, and 
the evil spirit of discord appeared to have taken its 
flight once for all from the serene atmosphere of 
happy DoUdom. 
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III. 



THE RIVER-KING. 

Not many years ago there lived a little girl who- 
had three favourite dolls, upon whom she bestowed 
the names of Lucy, Emily, and Amelia-Jane. Lucy 
was a wooden doll, Emily was stuffed with bran, and 
Amelia-Jane was a wax doll of superior form and 
fashion. These three dolls were the source of great 
amusement to their young mistress, who took them with 
her wherever she went, and apparently experienced as 
much pleasure from their society as if they had been 
human beings. In some respects, indeed, they were 
better company than human beings, for they were 
never cross or fretful, gave no rude or unkind answers, 
and made no complaints of each other or of anybody 
else. So, as far as her dolls were concerned, the little 
girl passed a happy life, which was not in any manner 
interrupted until the occurrence of the strange inci- 
dents which I am now about to relate. There was a 
stream running near the house wherein our young friend 
lived — a narrow little stream at first, which did not 
prevent anyone from jumping over it — then a wider 
stream which obliged you to go round to the bridge, 
and anon quite a river in its width and depth. Now 
there was a pleasant path by the side of this stream, 
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along which the little girl often strayed with her dolls, 
watching the ripple on the water and listening to its 
gurgling, chuckling sound where it ran over the stones 
in the shallower part of its bed, and sometimes drop- 
ping a pebble in, and watching with childish interest 
the wide circle which the water made round the place 
into which it had fallen. And one day it happened that 
the little girl strolled on farther than usual, and came 
to a place where the stream was nearly at its widest 
breadth, and there she sat down on the bank, with her 
dolls beside her, and began to amuse herself as usual. 
She sat and watched the stream, and thought how nice 
it would be to dip her feet in it, and feel the cold, 
comfortable ripple of the water around her little ancles. 
Then she listened to the birds singing in the wood on 
the other side,, and wondered if they were singing real 
words in the bird language, or if their notes only 
sounded to the other birds like musical sounds without 
any particular meaning, as they do to us — and then she 
thought of the lessons she had had to learn that oaorn- 
ing, and wondered whether birds and beasts had lessons 
to learn which people never knew of — there might be 
governess rooks and schoolmaster dogs without people 
ever knowing anything at all about it, and then what 
would the lessons be like } There would be the grub 
lessons for the young rooks going out to get food for 
themselves for the first time, and the cawing lessons 
which would be the same sort of thing as mortal sing- 
ing lessons. Then there would be barking lessons for 
the dogs, and tail-wagging lessons, and perhaps lessons 
in polite bone-gnawing, in house-guarding, and many 
other duties which are expected of an accomplished 
dog. All these thoughts filled her little head, and 
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a great many other fancies she had, about which I can- 
not tell you, as she sat upon that green bank by the 
side of the stream with her dolls beside her. But it 
happened that whilst she was sitting and thinking as 
happily as possible, a very large fish jumped up sud- 
denly in the water, almost close to the bank, and gave 
the little girl a great start. She turned round suddenly, 
and in the act of turning her arm came against that 
beautiful doll Amelia-Jane, and, sad to say, swept her 
from her seat beside her mistress into the stream below. 
The little girl had no time to save her — it was all done 
in an instant ! One moment Amelia-Jane sat by her 
side in all the dignity of conscious beauty, the next 
saw her helplessly tossing in the waters of the stream, 
and drifting slowly away with the current, so that she 
would soon be altogether lost to her young mistress. 
The latter sprang to her feet in a great hurry, but im- 
mediately seeing that there was nothing which she 
could do to recover her lost treasure, threw herself 
down upon the bank again, and burst into a loud fit 
of crying. 'Oh my doll, my doll, my best doll,* she 
cried. * My pet, my own, my dear Amelia-Jane that I 
was so fond of, you are lost, you are drowned. I shall 
never see you again ! Oh dear ! oh dear ! what shall 
I do? I shall never get such another doll. Oh dear! 
oh dear ! * and she sobbed aloud. And still Amelia- 
Jane Abated down the stream, uttering no sound or 
cry ; which, indeed, it is not the habit of dolls to do 
under even the most trying circumstances. And she 
floated until she came to a place where the stream be- 
came almost a river, and in the middle of it there was 
a spot of ground very small, but still higher than the 
water which flowed round on either side of it, and left 
it there a kind of baby island. When the doll came 
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close to this spot, she was lost to her mistress's sight, 
because there was a large clump of rushes growing on 
the little island, over which she could not see. So she 
stopped on the bank opposite the island, for she had 
risen from the ground again, and walked a little way 
by the side of the stream to watch what would become 
of her lost favourite. And she cried again in a fresh 
burst of sobs, ' Oh my doll, my doll ! will no one help 
me to get back my dear doll ?' And a fish jumped up 
again in the water, but he did not startle her this time. 
She only shook her head and sobbed mournfully, * Ah! 
you cannot help me to get back my dear Amelia- 
Jane.' Then a king-fisher came darting merrily by in 
his gaudy coat of blue and gold, but the child knew 
that there was no help to be got from him, and indeed, 
if there had been, he did not stay long enough to be 
asked for it, but went by like a flash of lightning. And 
a large yellow butterfly came flitting lazily past, en- 
joying the bright warmth of the sun, but neither could 
he bring her help, and she said again in a mournful 
tone of voice, * Can nobody help me.?' To her great 
surprise a voice came back from the middle of the 
stream, which said, * Who wants help by the river-side?' 
The little girl looked up at once to see by whom it 
was she was thus addressed. And what do you think 
she saw } On the middle of the little island was stand- 
ing a small figure, the like of which she had never seen 
before. It was a tiny, tiny man, with two very long 
legs, for all the world like the legs of a daddy-long- 
legs, only they must have been rather stronger, for 
they supported a body somewhat more substantial 
than that of the above-named insect. The body was 
apparently clad in bright scales, like those of a fish, 
and pretty, silvery, glittering scales, too, which gave 
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it a bright and pleasant appearance, whilst over its 
shoulders was flung a cloak made of green rushes. On 
the top of the body was, as you might have supposed, 
a head ; and such a head ! It was like a large very 
rosy-cheeked apple, only in the ordinary place where 
eyes appear in a face, it had two very bright, black, 
shining, twinkling beads, as it seemed to the little girl, 
and then its nose came out of the middle of its face, 
not only like a beak, but it was absolutely a beak and 
nothing but a beak, so that whether the head altogether 
belonged to a bird, a beast, a fish, or anything else, it 
was next to impossible to discover. On the top of the 
head was a blue velvet cap with a gold tassel, which 
looked remarkably smart. After a moment's pause 
the same voice as before, which evidently proceeded 
from the strange being before her, demanded again in 
somewhat pompous accents, * Who wants help by the 
river-side ? ' And as the little girl had no reason to 
believe that the speaker was otherwise than friendly, 
and as she was really in very great distress at the loss 
of her favourite, she plucked up her courage and 
answered boldly, ' / do/ * And pray who may " I " be, 
and what is the matter?* asked the voice. 'Why,' an- 
swered the little girl (alike forgetful of grammar and 
fear in her anxiety of mind about her doll), ' it's me, 
Mary Graham, and I walked out as usual along the 
banks, and I had my dolls with me, and I never 
thought of anything happening to any of them, and 
Amelia-Jane was dressed in her very best frock, and 
she tumbled into the water because my arm touched 
her when the big fish jumped ; and oh dear, oh dear, 
I don't know what has become of her, and I am afraid 
I've lost her, and she was my favourite doll of all, and 
I shall never get another like her, and what shall I 
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do ?* Mary (for that, as you now know, was her name) 
spoke very fast, and with great eagerness, and came 
close to the edge of the river as she did so. All the 
time she was ^speaking, the figure on the island held 
his head on one side, and kept winking and rolling his 
black eyes as fast as he could, and making such a 
curious face that Mary would certainly have burst out 
laughing at it then and there, only that she was too 
anxious about her dear Amelia-Jane to think of any- 
thing else at that moment. When she had quite 
finished speaking, the little fellow raised his voice again, 
and accosted her in the following words : — 

■ 

*Mary, Mary, quite contrary; 
How does the river flow? 
With ducks, and drakes, and water-snakes^ 
And fishes with lots of roe.' 

Mary didn't quite like this mode of addressj which 
seemed very much as if the speaker was laughing at 
her, so she said directly in a grave voice, *I don't think 
it's kind to laugh at people when they're in trouble. I 
shouldn't have spoken to you if you hadn't asked what 
was the matter.' 

At these words the figure made a low and graceful 
bow, and at the same time pulled off its velvet cap. 
* Far be it from me, Miss Mary,' he said, ' to laugh at 
misfortune: on the contrary, I love to aid the un- 
fortunate and relieve the miserable. In this case, how- 
ever, I have some difficulty in doing so. You must 
know, my child, that I am the king of this river, and 
all within it is my property. Your lovely young 
friend, whom you call by the name " doll," has entered 
my kingdom. As far as I know, she has done so of 
her own accord, and if such has been the case, common 
courtesy would forbid me to banish her from the refuge 
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she has sought But, in any case, to tell you the truth, 
her presence would just now have been particularly 
welcome, for I happen to be very much in want of a 
queen, and I think this young lady will suit me to a T/ 

^But she's miner cried Mary, in a tone of alarm. 
* I bought her with my own money, and I am veiy 
fond of her, and I don't want to lose her, and ^ 

*Stop, stop, my dear young lady,' interrupted the 
other, *you must really excuse me, but no slavery is 
permitted in my kingdom. As soon as she touched the 
waters of my river, your charming slave was free, and can 
you doubt that she will prefer to be my queen to even 
the pleasure of your society in a less dignified position?' 

*But I never heard of such a thing!' exclaimed 
Mary. .'How can a doll be a queen? She can't 
speak, she's only a pretend person, you know, and she 
won't do at all for your queen !' 

'That's my affair/ gravely answered the river-king; 
and as to not speaking, that was only because she has 
always been afraid of you, and proves at once that she 
was not happy as a slave. There's no " pretence " about 
her now, I can tell you. But if you have any doubts 
on the subject, come and see for yourself!' 

*It is all very well to say "come and see,"' replied 
Mary, * but how am I to get to your kingdom ? I 
don't know where it is, even !' 

* That IS soon told,' answered the other. 'Just jump 
into the river, and you'll be there in no time. I'll hold 
out my hand to you as you come across.' 

' But,' returned the little girl, ' I shall be drowned ; 
or at least I shall get very wet, and perhaps I shall not 
be able to get to you if I try, for the current seems 

V strong.' 
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On hearing these words of doubt and fear, the river- 
king put his head on one side, and gently sang : — 

• Mary ! I believed thee brave, 

And I was blest in so believing; 
But do not fear the river-wave. 

If for your doll you're really grieving. 
If for your doll you wish to tryi 

If grief within your bosom rankles, 
Fear not the buzzing dragon-fly. 

Fear not the pike which bites your ancles, 
Fear not the snakes which cannot sting. 

Fear not the eels around thee twisting. 
Fear not to trust the River-King, 

Whose power in stream there's no resisting.* 

Whilst he sung these words, the little girl listened very 
attentively, and began to woiider what she had better 
do. If she got wet, there would very likely be a fuss 
made at home, and perhaps she shouldn't be allowed 
to walk alone by the river any more, besides the chance 
of her catching a cold. But then, how could she leave 
Amelia-Jane behind, without so much as an effort to 
save her? Then, one didn't see a river-king every 
day of one's life, and there might be a good many 
things worth seeing in his kingdom, if she could only 
get there. So she thought and thought, and hesitated 
all the time he was singing, and then she sat down on 
the bank and said, half to herself and half aloud, ' I 
should very much like to go, if I was quite sure I 
shouldn't get very wet, and catch cold, or spoil all my 
things at least ! ' And then the river-king looked at her 
so pleasantly, and stretched out his hand and said : — 

'Come o'er the stream, Mary, dear Mary, sweet Mary; 

Come o'er the stream, Mary, and see your lost Jane; 
And, though you be skeary, 111 welcome my Mary; 
But if you don't come I shan't ask you again.' 
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This threat, and the allusion to her lost doll, quite 
decided the little girl, and, very timidly, she put first 
one foot and then the other into the river, and stood 
there, holding fast by the bank. Oh, how cold the 
water felt, and how it gurgled round her, as if it was 
chuckling with pleasure at finding that she had come 
down into it I She almost repented, for now the island 
seemed a longer way off than it had appeared from the 
bank ; but, seeing the river-king waving his hand to 
her, and even tossing his gold-tasselled cap in the air 
for joy, she took heart again, left the bank, and ad- 
vanced boldly into the river. Faster and faster the 
water seemed to rush past her, as if it wanted to 
gather up its strength and carry her away down the 
stream. Farther off than ever the island seemed to 
be, and she couldn't hear the voice of the river-king 
for the' noise of the water ; but she pushed boldly on, 
and found that, after all, the river there was not so 
deep but that she could safely wade it. Several fish 
came darting along by her, but none of them tried 
to touch her, or said anything which she could 
understand ; and, little by little, she drew nearer to 
the island, until at last she was close enough for the 
river-king to be able to stretch out his hand and help 
her out of the stream on to a place by his side. It 
was a curious hand that he stretched out, too, for, 
would you believe me, it was for all the world like a 
lobster's claw, and it gave the little girl quite a sharp 
nip as it clasped her hand in a friendly manner, and 
she gave a little scream accordingly. 

* What is the matter } ' asked the river-king. 

* Your hand hurt me,' said Mary. 

* Ah I ' replied the king, * it does^ sometimes, for I am 
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obliged to keep my nails sharp, don't you see, or I 
couldn't hold the eels; but we'll be more careful in 
future. Now come along with me/ And so saying, he 
led the way to the other side of the tiny island on 
which he had been standing. There, immediately be- 
fore her, Mary saw that the water seemed to turn aside 
out of the ordinary channel, and descend like a great 
waterfall, in one unbroken sheet, down, down, whither 
she could neither see nor guess. She had no time for 
guessing, however, for the river-king linked his arm in 
hers, and made her sit down with him, actually upon the 
edge of the waterfall ; then he waved his hand merrily, 
and in a moment down they both slid with the water, 
which carried them as safely and comfortably as 
possible, not shaking or bumping them, but gliding 
with them so gently and pleasantly that they m.ight 
as well have been in a first-class railway carriage! 
Down, down they went, through the very heart of the 
river, as it seemed ; and yet Mary could breathe quite 
well, and the water did not wet her, or get into her 
mouth and eyes and ears, as water generally does, if 
you put your head under it. Not at all. Whether it 
was owing to its own natural inclination, or to the 
presence of the river-king, I cannot say, but this water 
was remarkably considerate, well-behaved water, and 
Mary experienced none of these ordinary incon- 
veniences as she rapidly passed through it with her 
royal companion. All of a sudden they came to a 
dead stop, and the little girl found herself standing, 
quite dry and comfortable, at the bottom of the river. 
Yes I it certainly was the bottom of the river, for she 
could see the water flowing on above her head, making 
a kind of sky, only instead of sun, moon, and stars, it 
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was like a huge crystal body of light, with fishes 
darting to and fro in it, not unlike falling stars some- 
times, and with apparently nothing to prevent its 
coming down on to the place where Mary and the 
river-king were standing. It did not come, however, 
but went on and on, following its own course, and 
minding its own business ; which is a line of conduct 
particularly desirable for rivers, just as much as for 
human beings. So, when Mary had looked timidly 
upwards once or twice, and found that she had left 
the river safely above, she began to look around her, 
and to wonder at what she saw. Well might she 
wonder ! such a sight had probably never before pre- 
sented itself to mortal eyes I She was standing upon 
a floor made of the inside of oyster-shells, fastened 
together in some extraordinary manner, so as to be 
perfectly smooth and even, and having no disadvan- 
tage, except in being somewhat slippery, and conse- 
quently difficult to stand upon, unt^l you were used to 
it. The effect of this floor was all the more fine on 
account of the enormous space which it appeared to 
occupy. Mary looked right and left, before and 
behind her, and could see no wall and no door ; all 
appeared to be one vast "bed of polished oyster-shell 
floor, which would have been rather trying to the eyes 
but for the relief which I am about to describe. In- 
numerable little rush-plaited mats lay about in all 
directions over the floor, most of which were occupied, 
and each by a living creature ; but such living creatures 
as the occupants were, Mary had never thought of in 
her wildest dreams. There was more or less of fish- 
nature about all of them, but they were evidently 
something more than fish ; one, with a pike's head 
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and teeth, had the legs of a moor-hen ; another, upon 
the scaly body of a roach, displayed the head of a 
water-rat ; a third was a snake up to the middle, and 
then went off into a regular * dab-chick ; ' and another 
was nothing more nor less than a duck's head and 
breast, with a body and tail closely resembling a fried 
whiting. Such an extraordinary confusion of beings 
Mary had never seen, and she stared with astonish- 
ment as they all came clustering round her companion 
and herself, as they marched slowly across the polished 
floor. ' Hail, noble monarch ! * exclaimed a number of 
voices, in every possible variation of tone, from the 
deep bass of a flounder to the shrill treble of a 
minnow. Her companion, meanwhile, preserved a 
wonderful appearance of dignity, and, holding him- 
self very erect, walked along as gracefully as was 
possible, though grace was somewhat difficult when 
we consider (as Mary perceived to be the case) 
that the long legs which supported his scaly body 
terminated in the awkward and flabby feet of some 
species of duck. He appeared, however, to be com- 
pletely at his ease, and bowed right and left in a con- 
descending manner as he passed through the crowd 
of subjects who surrounded him. On he went, accom- 
panied by the wondering Mary, who became more and 
more astonished at the sight before her. The attitudes 
of the curious beings around her were of the most 
novel and extraordinary character. Those who were 
half snakes or eels continually tied themselves into 
sailors' knots, and then untied themselves with mar- 
vellous rapidity, and laid down straight and stiffened, 
like a poker ; those with birds' heads ever and anon 
balanced themselves on the tip of their beaks, whilst 
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the rat-headed creatures turned frequently head over 
heels, after the fashion of London street-boys, and 
brandished their glittering tails in the air, here, there, 
and everywhere, in the most bewildering manner. 
Presently, elevating his beak with a pompous gesture, 
the river-king exclaimed in a loud voice, * Lead me to 
the queen 1 * upon which four creatures, each having 
the head of a perch, the body of a teal, and a tail like 
that of a tiny crocodile, placed themselves two and 
two before the monarch, and solemnly advanced over 
the polished floor. They had not proceeded far before 
Mary perceived a crowd of beings before her, evidently 
standing around some person of dignity. The first 
thing she saw was apparently a royal guard, consisting 
of twelve crabs, who made no pretence of being any- 
thing else but crabs, and stood still in a row, as if that 
was their particular business. They made way, how- 
ever, as the king advanced, and stood by, six on one 
side and six on the other, whilst the royal party 
passed down their ranks. Immediately before her, 
Mary now observed a kind of throne, made of mussel- 
shells and moss, with gorgeous hangings of glittering 
seaweed all about and around it At the foot of the 
throne two immense lobsters, boiled, but just as much 
alive as ever, stood right and left, as if to guard from 
intrusion the occupant of the royal seat. But who do 
you think that occupant was } Mary could scarcely 
believe her eyes. Seated upon a cushion, upon the 
very top of the throne, and looking as natural and as 
comfortable as if she had sat there all her life, was 
none other than the lost and lovely Amelia- Jane! 
The king bowed low as he approached the throne. 
* May it please your majesty,' he observed, speaking 
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in a most respectful tone, ' I have brought a visitor who 
has requested an introduction to your presence.' ' Let 
her advance!' replied Amelia-Jane in a shrill, clear 
voice, ' we will receive her without delay.' Mary 
stepped forward hastily, when one of the lobsters 
sprang forward and seized her arm in his claw, saying 
in a low, agitated tone of voice, * Gently, gently, if you 
please. In this country we pay the greatest respect to 
royalty, and the person of the sovereign must be ap- 
proached with due solemnity.' Mary turned to her com- 
panion, but he had disappeared among the crabs, so she 
had nobody to speak to but the lobster. * Sir,' said she, 
* I am sure I wish to pay every respect to the sovereign, 
but I see my own dear doll on that throne, and I want 
to get her back again;' then, making another step 
forward to the throne, she exclaimed, 'Oh, my dear 
Amelia-Jane, come to me and let me see if you are all 
safe ! ' But Amelia-Jane rose up in great dignity from 
her throne and waved aloft a mother-of-pearl bodkin 
which she held in her hand, apparently by way of a 
sceptre. 'Take away that person,' she cried in her 
loudest tones; ' she is insolent as well as intrusive — away 
with her immediately!' Mary stood rooted to the 
ground with the deepest astonishment, to think that 
she should be thus addressed by her own doll — ^her 
favourite, too, among all her dolls, and one upon whom 
she had ever lavished kindness and tenderness from the 
first day she had bought her I This was ingratitude 
indeed, and she would have been deeply hurt had she 
had time to think about it. But this she had not, for, 
as soon as the queen ceased to speak, the two lobsters 
advanced upon her in a determined manner with claws 
outstretched to seize her, whilst the crabs closed ranks 
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behind her as if to cut off her retreat As the right- 
hand lobster approached and touched her with his 
claw, glaring at her at the same time with his small 
black eyes in an unearthly manner, the little girl 
started back, half in alarm and half in indignation. 
'Get away, you nasty great boiled thing, do!' she 
cried. *I wish you were at home comfortably cut up 
in my papa's salad, that's the right place iox you /' At 
these words both the lobsters grew visibly redder and 
redder, whilst their ^yt:^ seemed ready to start from 
their heads, and tossing their claws wildly in the air, 
they uttered a series of shrill cries which evidently 
betokened extreme rage and fury. At the same time, 
there arose a loud and angry murmur from the different 
creatures who were standing around the throne. ' She 
insults the queen's guards ! she insults the queen's 
guards !' and sullen and fierce looks appeared upon 
most of the faces of those about her. Mary became 
rather doubtful as to what would happen next, when 
she was reassured by the sudden return of the river- 
king himself, who stalked up to her in the calmest 
manner possible, took her by the arm, and observed in 
a friendly tone, * Come and see the minnows !' Mary 
was very glad to get away from the angry creatures who 
surrounded her, and, as they offered no opposition, she 
moved away quietly with the king to a little distance, 
where, the water being very clear above their heads, 
she saw, on his pointing upwards, a number of minnows 
darting to and fro, evidently racing with each other, 
whilst an elderly roach was balancing himself over a 
weed, which was the winning-post, and apparently acting 
as umpire. As the king directed Mary's attention to 
these little creatures, a profound melancholy stole 
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over his countenance, and sighing heavily he observed 
— * How the gambols of those little ones remind one 
of the words of the great poet : — 

"Abroad in the river to see the young fish 
Go swunming about just wherever they wish. 

With many a dart and a dash; 
Or a cluster of eels, in a large muddy pool. 
Where they splutter about in the heat or the cool, — 
How much we may learn from their splash I"' 

He ceased ; and Mary, who was naturally much struck 
with the beauty of the verse, was about to ask if there 
were any more like it, when a curious scuffling kind of 
noise behind her attracted her attention, and looking 
round she perceived one of the queen's crabs hurrying 
up quite out of breath and visibly agitated. He ad- 
vanced backwards, after the usual manner of crabs, and 
when he got quite close to the king, addressed him 
in tones of evident emotion, although his voice struck 
Mary as being particularly unsuited to the expression 
of serious feeling of any kind, being a sort of sound 
something between that produced by a nutmeg-grater 
in full action and a penny whistle of an inferior cha- 
racter. His words, however, were of grave import, though 
he laboured under some disadvantage in forcing them 
upon the king's ear. He faltered out — * Sire, the 

queen ' and then paused, for the king persisted in 

gazing up silently and attentively at the minnows — 'Sire, 
the queen ' again anxiously commenced the crab. 

• Sweet little creatures, how prettily they sport ! * re- 
marked his majesty, utterly ignoring the presence of the 
unhappy messenger, who trembled all over as he made 
a third attempt to attract the attention of his royal 
master. 'Sire — the queen — the queen has fainted!' 

At this the king turned round in anger. ' Varlet T he 

H 
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cried in a furious voice, ' why didn't you say so before ? 
I've a great mind to have you dressed ! ' At this the 
crab turned flat upon his back and fainted away 
directly, whilst the king, taking Mary by the arm, burst 
into a flood of tears. ' Tis always thus 1 ' he said — 
' misfortune is never absent from us for a moment ; 
but,' he continued, gathering himself together and 
putting on a bold expression of countenance, * such is 
the lot of royalty ! Come on 1 ' and with these words 
he led his companion back to the queen's throne. 
Leaning back on her cushion, and evidently in a dead 
faint, was the form ofthe lovely Amelia-Jane, supported 
on. each side by one of the attendant lobsters, whose 
looks betokened mingled alarm and sorrow. Fear was 
apparent in the countenances of the bystanders, and as 
the king approached with Mary, a low murmur of joy 
ran through their ranks, and they made way for his ma- 
jesty's approach with loyal and respectful alacrity. The 
monarch marched straight up to the foot of the throne 
and there stopped. He next pulled out of his pocket a 
handkerchief made of the finest and best spun cobweb, 
wiped his tears dry with immense care, and then threw 
the handkerchief among the crowd, by whom it was 
immediately scrambled for with great eagerness. Then 
he walked softly up the steps ofthe throne as carefully 
as if he was treading on eggs which he was forbidden 
to break under a heavy penalty, and when he got to 
the top step, took off his velvet cap, carefully laid it 
down so that the gold tassel might neither hurt his 
knees or get injured itself, and then kneeling on one 
knee, gently raised the hand of the queen in his own 
and gave it a tremendous peck with his beak. The 
peck was so hard that Mary, whom the king had left 
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standing at the foot of the throne, was in great fear 
that the waxen hand of her favourite would be per- 
manently injured, which would have caused her great 
grief, and she therefore gave a little scream and cried 
out to the king, * Oh ! please, sir, don't peck her so hard I 
you'll break her, indeed you will! Pray remember 
she's only wax 1 ' 

At this the queen opened her eyes slowly, raised 
herself up, and, without taking any notice of the peck 
exclaimed in a mournful and tremulous tone — 'That 
voice ! She insulted me 1 She abused my guards 1 
And He went away with her arm in arm I ' With these 
words Amelia-Jane sank back again into the arms of 
her faithful lobsters, and a low murmur of mingled 
sympathy and indignation proceeded from the crabs 
and other bystanders. At this conduct on the part of 
the queen, Mary began to feel rather uncomfortable. 
It had been bad enough to lose her favourite 
and dearly-beloved doll, but to find her so suddenly 
in the position of queen, and to be treated by her 
with such marked dislike and ingratitude, was far 
worse ; and, moreover, it now seemed as if the 
faithless Amelia-Jane was determined to get her into 
trouble with the people of the kingdom over which 
she had so unexpectedly assumed the sovereignty. 
Mary was therefore greatly perplexed as to what she 
had better do, finding her position at court apparently 
uncertain, and at the same time entirely ignorant of the 
mode of return to the country she had left. Thinking 
it necessary, however, to say something, and to vindicate 
herself from the charge of having either insulted the 
queen's guards or taken the king away from her, she 
opened her mouth and spoke — bashfully and hesitat- 
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ingly — and addressing herself to nobody in particular 
but to everybody in general, as civilly as she could. 
* I'm sure I didn't mean any harm,' she said. * I am 
very sorry if I have been rude or unkind to anybody, 
or said anything to hurt anybod)r's feelings, and I 
really never meant to ! But, you know, it seems so 
odd to see one's best doll turned into a queen all of a 
sudden, and seeming just as if she didn't know one, 
and had never seen one.' 

* Don't say " one " so often,' interrupted a lobster 
sharply ; * you've said it three times in that last sen- 
tence, so you ought to say " three " now, by all the rules 
of grammar and arithmetic' Mary stopped whilst the 
lobster was speaking, but as soon as he had done she 
went on, everybody keeping strict silence and listening 
with the deepest attention — * And then, you know.' 

' Don't say " you no " again,' said the other lobster. 
' You might as well say " you yes " now and then, if 
it was only for a change !' 

Mary felt that the lobsters meant to be impertinent, 
and were evidently pretending to mistake her meaning 
from sheer wilfulness, so she took not the slightest notice 
whatever of the interruption, but continued her speech. 

' And then, you know, one can't know by instinct 
that a doll isn't a doll any longer ; and if one does 
make a mistake, one isn't going to be nipped by a 
lobster for it. And I thought it very kind of the king 
to take me away, and ' 

*She owns it I she owns it I' shrieked the queen, 
at this point of Mary's address, and springing to her 
feet in palpable fury, turned the lobsters head over 
heels, right and left, on each side of the throne, and 
kicked the king's velvet cap into the air, at the same 
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time giving the monarch a push which sent him rolling 
down the steps of the throne till he lay at Mary's feet 
so still and quiet that she thought he must be hurt. 
Far from this being the case, however, his majesty 
showed himself quite equal to the emergency. He lay 
still for a moment, smiling placidly upwards at the 
queen, and his black eyes twinkling with great rapidity. 
Then he calmly arose and called for a brush in a voice 
of unspeakable sweetness. One of the attendants, who 
presented the strange appearance of a trout on wheels, 
with the tail of a wild duck instead of the ordinary 
appendage of the above-mentioned fish, instantly 
brought him the article he required, which was com- 
posed of the feathers from the breast of a kingfisher. 
The king now seated himself upon the lowest step of 
the throne, took his velvet cap in his hand, and care- 
fully brushed it, an operation all the more unnecessary 
from the circumstance of there not being one atom 
of dust, as far as Mary could see, in the kingdom. 
Having performed his self-imposed task to his satisfac- 
tion, the king proceeded to rub his scales carefully all 
over, and then to dust his legs and every part of his 
body. During the continuance of this interesting cere- 
mony, his majesty hummed to himself in a low key, as if 
he was trying to recollect the words of some tune or 
other; and when he had quite finished he turned 
towards the queen, who, after her outburst of fury, had 
resumed her seat and remained perfectly still, and ad- 
dressed her in the following manner: — 



• How sweet to have a queen who can 
Her every act explain; 
Oh, was not I a happy man 
To get Amelia- Jane I 
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Her rage my patience never tries; 

It never gives me pain 
Whene'er she in a passion flies — 

My sweet Amelia-Jane ! 

Of angry words and haughty frown 

I never once complain; 
And when she knocks the lobsters down, 

I love Amelia-Jane 1 

And when she throws me down the stairs 

I scramble up again; 
And all the more for these her airs 

Do prize Amelia-Jane 1 ' 

As the king sang, the countenance of the queen 
visibly softened, the scowl disappeared, and was re- 
placed by a sweet and sunny smile ; and at the con- 
clusion of the song, she stretched out her hand and 
invited his majesty to take a place by her side. He 
accordingly re-ascended the steps, and sat down by his 
queen, amid manifestations of applause from all the 
assembled court. 

By this time the lobsters had recovered themselves, 
and sidled round to their proper positions at the foot 
of the throne. Seeing that the king and queen were 
now happily reconciled, it seemed to Mary that they 
might as well have left matters alone. This, however, 
was apparently a course unsuited to lobster ideas of 
propriety, for no sooner had they taken up their stations, 
than they both shouted out together: 'What is to 
become of the culprit Y by which title Mary somehow 
or other perfectly well understood that they referred to 
her. She was preparing an indignant answer, when, to 
her great delight, the queen, who had been whispering 
in the king's ear in the most confidential and affec- 
tionate manner, cast sudden confusion into the lobster 
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plans, whatever they might have been, by a speech of 
an entirely different character from any which she had 
hitherto made. 

*Hold your tongue, you boiled reptiles!' she cried 
in an angry and impatient voice. * Is this your manner 
of welcoming a stranger?' And then, smiling with a 
friendly smile upon her former mistress, she thus 
addressed her : — 

* How do the little busy dolls 

Improve the hours of night, 
When all thp children are in bed, 

And nurse has quenched the light ! 
How merrily they venture out, 

Though not allowed by day. 
When no mere mortal is about, 

*Tis then the doUkins playt 
Then Lucy, Emily, and I 

Full many a game have seen. 
They still may do so, if they please. 

But I'm the River-Queen, 
And here I sit, with this my spouse, 

A happy queen ; and you. 
Dear Mary, have three dolls, no more. 

So do your best with two\ 
And think, although the loss is yours. 

It is excessive gain 
To me, your former favourite — 

Your dear Amelia- Jane I * 

As the queen recited these lines in a particularly 
cheerful voice, the recollection of the full weight of her 
loss came over Mary. Yes ; it was too true ! there 
was her own dear doll, lost to her for ever ; and, far 
from regretting it, as might have been expected from 
a doll of ordinary good feeling, she was actually 
rejoicing over the affair ! It really was too trying, and 
Mary felt quite inclined to cry. Indeed, she went so 
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far as to feel in her pocket for her handkerchief in 
order to do so comfortably, but she drew her hand 
back hastily, for her pocket was full of eels, which had 
probably crept in there for warmth in her passage 
downward from the river. This made her forget her 
grief for the moment, in indignation at such treatment 
*It IS too badr she cried ; *it really ir, to behave like 
this to a visitor 1 Take these creatures away, some- 
body, do /' 

As soon as he saw what was the matter, the king 
made a signal to the crabs, who with the greatest dex- 
terity emptied Mary's pockets in an instant, whilst the 
king gently remarked, in his own peculiar way : — 

* Sing a song of fish-life, 

How queer a lassie feels« 
Who on a sudden finds she has 

A pocket fill! of eels, 
A-twisting, turning, wriggling. 

Like ever-moving wheels; 
How very awkward 'tis to have 

Your pocket full of eels I * 

Mary quite agreed with his majesty, but thought it 
unnecessary to say anything ; and all the more so, as 
the king and queen both rose from the royal cushion 
at this moment, and descended the steps of the throne 
together till they reached the place where she was 
standing. Then, in the most courteous manner, they 
placed her between them, and each taking her by one 
of her arms, began to escort her through the crab 
guards away from the throne. As neither of them 
spoke a single word for some time, Mary had not the 
faintest notion of where they were going or what they 
intended to do ; but there seemed nothing for it but to 
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submit herself to the guidance of these royal personages, 
which she accordingly did. They were followed at 
a respectful distance by the whole crowd of atten- 
dant courtiers, the two lobsters heading the pro- 
cession, and keeping as near to the royal party as 
etiquette permitted. Mary could not avoid hearing 
the low whispers of these creatures, who had evidently 
taken a dislike to her (probably from her thoughtless 
remark with reference to salad), and she felt sure 
that they would be very glad to do her an ill turn 
if. an opportunity should arise. 

'Conceited little minx!' said one; *she would be 
much better if she were boiled ! that would teach her 
manners ! ' 

*I should dearly like to nip her!' said the other; 
but their hostility was confined to words, now that she 
was under royal protection, so she entirely disregarded 
their conversation, and made as if she did not hear it. 

As the party moved along the polished floor, all the 
curious creatures around kept saluting the king and the 
queen in that which Mary supposed to be their own 
particular fashion in that kingdom. Instead of bowing, 
as above-water people would have done, they generally 
stood upon their heads on their rush-plaited seats and 
waved their tails, legs, or fins in the air violently, 
whilst the royal personages bowed with much gravity 
and continued their course. When they had gone 
some way, Mary observed several creatures approaching 
to meet them, foremost among whom was a very large 
pike with the legs of an otter. When he had advanced 
very near to the king and queen, he respectfully stood 
on his head, and so remained until the king spoke, 
which the latter was obliged to do, as the pike stood 
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exactly in the way of the procession, which could not 
very well move on without knocking him over. 

' What is thine errand, faithful subject V said the king. 

Upon hearing his sovereign's voice, the pike righted 
himself instantly, and in a hoarse, choking voice, as 
if stuffed with pudding, addressed the king in these 
mysterious words : * They're coming I' 

'Let them come!' responded the noble-minded 
monarch, drawing himself up to his full height. * Let 
them come I I am prepared 1' 

At this announcement, joy appeared upon the faces 
of all the attendant courtiers; and as the procession 
came to a full stop, Mary saw another procession 
advancing to meet it from a different direction, ac- 
companied by a low, wailing kind of music, which 
crept up from the distance as the procession moved on. 

* What is it ? What does it all mean ?' asked Mary, 
anxiously. 

*Hush!' said the king, in a low voice, "t is the 
lords of the sea, coming to make complaint against 
the river authorities. We must meet and hear them 
patiently, or ill may come of it.' 

Mary wondered greatly who the lords of the sea 
were, and what it could all mean ; but she could do 
nothing else than stand still and look on to see what 
happened. On and on came the approaching party, 
and still the music sounded sweetly in her ears. 

'Don't you hear the shrimps singing?' whispered 
the" queen, in a low voice ; and then for the first time 
Mary knew whence proceeded those melodious sounds. 

As the lords of the sea approached, Mary was more 
and more astonished at their extraordinary appear- 
ance. First and foremost, came an enormous salmon, 
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beautifully boiled, and looking exceedingly rich and 
tempting. A little shriek behind her having attracted 
Mary's attention, she turned hastily round, and saw her 
friends the lobsters going off into a dead faint — and 
no wonder I For, side by side with the salmon, came 
a splendid turbot, equally well boiled, on each side of 
whom marched attendant mackerel, carrying elegant 
silver tureens, on which were emblazoned in large 
enamelled letters, 'Lobster sauce I' This was, of 
course, too much for the feelings of the queen's faith- 
ful servants, who were speedily carried back to the 
rear of the procession. Immediately behind the 
salmon, the servant-fish carried an enormous cu- 
cumber, which towered up like a royal standard in 
battle, as the party advanced. The turbot was on 
the right hand of the salmon, whilst the head and 
shoulders of a gigantic cod appeared on his left, 
tureens similar to those of the turbot being carried 
by his side, only that the inscription upon these bore 
the pleasant words, * Oyster sauce I ' The three great 
fish advanced slowly forward, apparently swimming 
in a body of water brought specially for the purpose, 
and behind them came a mighty array of soles and 
whitings, two and two abreast, alternately boiled and 
fried, whilst a magnificent John Dory opened his 
mouth wide on one side of these, and a haddock 
lazily sailed up on the other. 

When this strange procession had approached very 
near to the royal party, it stopped, and, in a deep 
rolling voice, the salmon began to declare the object 
with which he and his friends had entered the terri- 
tory of the river-king. He began in the following 
manner : — 
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* Know, all fish, by these presents ^ 



* What presents V suddenly interrupted the queen, 
in a sharp voice, ' give them to me I I don't see any 
presents at all, — where are they ? I like presents !' 

The king, with the greatest difficulty, persuaded 
Amelia-Jane to be silent, but she pouted her lip, and 
kept murmuring to herself in an undertone, whilst the 
salmon continued — *That we, the lords of the sea, 
have hereby deputed our trusty and well-beloved 
cousins, the most noble Marquis of Salmon, the Vis- 
count Turbot, the Lord Cod, and our trusty and well- 
beloved counsellor, John Dory, commonly called the 
Lord Dory, to represent to our worthy and honorable 
kinsman and neighbour, the river-king, the great injury 
which our friends and subjects, the fish of the sea and 
of the river mouth, receive from the conduct of the 
authorities of this and other rivers, such poisonous and 
noxious stuff being brought down and carried by the 
waters of the said river, as frequently injures, kills, 
and destroys our aforesaid friends and subjects, to the 
great and manifest injury of our kingdom. And we 
pray our worthy kinsman and neighbour, the river- 
king, forthwith to take such steps to remedy the said 
evil as to his wisdom may seem best. Given at our 
Court at the bottom of the sea, at no particular time, 
but as the general opinion of us, the lords of the sea, 
at all times, everywhere/ 

The salmon spoke very gravely, and fixed his eyes 
with a proud, cold, glassy expression upon the king 
and queen, during the whole of his speech. When 
he had quite finished, the king, twinkling his eyes 
after his usual custom, made the following reply : — 

* I have always been told that the ostrich is in the 
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habit of burying her eggs in the sand ; the bite of the 
yellow snake is not favourable to the continuance of 
life in the animal bitten ; and rulers are frequently 
used in private schools as a satisfactory application 
for the knuckles of unruly school-boys.' His majesty 
uttered these words in a calm and dignified tone, and 
they were followed by a low murmur of applause 
from the courtiers and attendants, whilst the queen 
glanced around with an air of triumph. But the sal- 
mon, the turbot, and the cod, instantly approached 
their heads close to each other, and after whispering 
for a moment together, the former replied in a solemn 
and serious voice — 

* Sire, this is no answer ! ' 

'Quite enough for you I' cried the queen, in a tone 
of fury, * a very good answer for such as you I coming 
without presents, indeed!' and she laughed in a 
sarcastic and insulting manner, whilst an indignant 
whisper ran through the whole crowd of courtiers — 
* No presents I shameful !' 

Mary was very much puzzled by the whole affair, 
and still more so when the turbot, spreading out his 
fins, and winking fishily with his great eyes, attempted 
to obtain a more satisfactory reply from the river-king. 

* Sire,' he said, * we are persons of distinction, and 
have a claim upon your politeness. A mere sole or 
whiting, a common plaice or herring brother might be 
thus treated, and justly so, for unauthorised intrusion 
upon royalty. Our case is surely somewhat different, 
and we respectfully crave an answer.' 

The king smiled blandly upon the speaker, and 
replied without the least hesitation, * Crab-apples 
are proverbially sour ; a hungry man will eat stale 
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bread ; and lemonade is a pleasant beverage in 
summer.' Again the sounds of applause proceeded 
from the attendant courtiers; again did the queen 
laugh disdainfully, and a blank look of dismay stole 
over the countenances of the baffled fish. One last 
attempt, however, was made by the gallant cod, who, 
opening his huge mouth to its utmost extent, bellowed 
forth in hoarse accents, ' Is this the treatment proper 
from the king of the river to the lords of the sea ?' 

Whereupon the king gracefully inclined his head 
and answered promptly, 'Pancakes for Shrove Tues- 
day, mince-pies for Christmas Day, and green peas for 
the fourth of June, being the old king's birthday. The 
audience is ended!' and so saying he turned round, 
and the royal procession began to retrace their steps. 
Mary could not avoid looking back to see how the 
disappointed deputies behaved ; and, indeed, their in- 
dignant blowing and spluttering caused the royal per- 
sonages themselves to pause for a moment in order to 
watch their proceedings, which were somewhat curious. 
At a signal from the salmon, the cucumber was brought 
forward by the mackerel and instantly cut into thin 
slices, fit to be sent round to the guests at a dinner- 
party. This having been accomplished, the salmon, 
the turbot, and the cod deliberately upset all the sauce 
tureens over the slices of cucumber, which they left 
upon the floor, and without any further attempt to ob- 
tain from the king a satisfactory reply, turned shortly 
round again, and sailed off in the same dignified and 
stately manner. Meantime the queen couldn't get 
over it at all, and kept muttering to herself *no presents, 
indeed !' in an injured tone, as the royal party con- 
tinued their march. Mary was really curious to know 
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why the king had given such a strange answer to the 
fish, and she accordingly mustered up courage to ask 
him. Twinkling his eyes as usual, the monarch 
replied : — 

* "What matters it, Mary, to River-King*s folk 

How mortals their rivers pollute from the shore? 
These things must be treated, in fad, as a joke, 

Or they'd shortly become an unspeakable bore I 
These mortals thus poison themselves and their friends. 

Which doubtless is quite their intention and wish; 
If they wont keep the streams clean to suit their own ends, 

Do you think they would do it for sake of the fish? 
No River-King's sin this, but mortal neglect. 

So wonder no longer, and deem it not odd 
If a jocular answer, without disrespect, 

I return to the salmon, the turbot, and codT 

The king spoke gravely, and Mary thought there was 
some sense in his remarks, since the authorities below 
the river could hardly be expected to be answerable for 
the conduct of those on the shore, and the complaint of 
the fish had evidently been made to the wrong person, 
although it may be doubted whether they would have 
obtained any more satisfactory result if they had 
carried their case to the courts above, since people 
rarely do for the sake of others that which they won't 
do for their own sake. Leaving the fish to return to 
those who sent them as soon as they pleased, the royal 
party now returned to the throne, upon which the 
queen resumed her seat, apparently still rather out of 
temper at the loss of the presents which she seemed to 
have expected. ' They might have brought me some 
strawberries, at least,' she kept muttering, until one 
of the lobsters, who might have been supposed to 
know something about salt-water doings, respectfully 
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informed her majesty that there were no strawberries 
there. *It is false, villain!' shouted the queen in a 
fury. ' Would you contradict the old song, " The man 
in the wilderness asked me how many strawberries 
grew in the sea?" Do you suppose any man in any 
wilderness would have been such a fool as to ask that 
question if none grew there ? Of course he knew that 
there were more than he could count, without living in 
saltwater longer than might be convenient to him, which 
was his reason for the question/ And her majesty 
continued in a very sulky humour. Mary, meanwhile, 
began to find life in the river-king's country rather 
irksome. There appeared to be no prospect of re- 
covering her lost doll, and the company, when she had 
laughed enough at their curious appearance, did not 
seem to be particularly amusing. She determined, 
therefore, to make one last appeal to the king for the 
restoration of Amelia-Jane, and, if she failed in this, 
to demand his assistance to regain the world above, 
which she had quitted in pursuit of that ungrateful 
creature. Accordingly, accosting him in a most re- 
spectful manner, she said, 'May it please your majesty, 
am I to have back my doll or not? She really is 
mine.' 

* Cucumbers,' replied the king, in a grave tone of 
voice, * are decidedly indigestible. I quite agree with 
you ; but don't you take tea ? ' 

This turned the current of Mar3r's thoughts at once, 
which was perhaps the king's object. She perceived 
that he was so evidently elated at the success which 
had attended his method of treating the fish delegates, 
that he would probably adopt the same in any conver- 
sation which might be at all likely to lead to disagree- 
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able results otherwise, and she felt at once, that, if this 
was his mood, there was very Httle hope of getting any 
good out of him. Besides this, his mention of tea re- 
minded her that she was getting hungry. As far as 
she could judge (having no watch of her own), it must 
be very near her own real tea-time, and as the king 
seemed so polite, she saw no reason why she shouldn't 
take advantage of his offer, and have tea where she 
was. So she civilly inclined her head, and said, ' Yes, 
please your majesty, I should like some tea very much.' 
Upon this the king cried out in a loud voice, ' Bring 
tea directly,' and, though nobody seemed to move in 
consequence, Mary felt sure that somebody had heard, 
and that tea would be presently brought. However, 
after waiting a little while, during which the king and 
Amelia-Jane sat perfectly still like two dummies, no 
tea and no signs of tea appeared ; so Mary again 
raised her voice, and said in a meek tone, * I'm really 
very hungry, your majesty, if I might have tea now!' 
The king roared out again directly, * Bring tea directly, 
do you hear ?' Upon this one of the lobsters remarked 
in a low, sneering voice, ' He knows quite well they 
can't ; all the tee-to-tums are locked up ! ' Instantly 
the queen started up in a rage, * Who did it ? Send 
for my faithful servants directly ! ' and without delay 
all the crabs scuttled off backwards as fast as they 
possibly could, visibly trembling as they went. They 
had been gone but a few moments, when Mary heard 
a strange whirring sound, and immediately after- 
wards beheld a number of creatures spinning to- 
wards her with great rapidity. They were tee-to- 
tums — ^undoubted tee-to-tums — all except the top, 
and that was in each case as undoubted a shrimp. 

T 
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There must have been twenty at least of these 
shrimp tee-to-tums, and they came spinning merrily 
along until they reached the foot of the throne. 
There they stopped, but only to spin round and round 
without moving, and as they did so, Mary saw that 
upon the head of each shrimp was balanced a cup of 
tea, quite ready for drinking, and seemingly very good. 
Amelia-Jane graciously inclined her head ; ' Drink,' 
she said, in a condescending tone ; and, as Mary was 
very thirsty, she put out her hand, gently took the cup 
from the head of the nearest shrimp, and drank it off 
without stopping. Little had she imagined the effect 
which was to follow. Contrary to her inclination, and 
in fact very much opposed to it, she instantly began 
spinning in spite of herself. * Don't!' she cried. 'I 
won't ! I can't ! I mustn't ! I ain't a tee-to-tum ! ' But 
she spun on round and round all the same, and as she 
did so, she fancied she saw the eyes of all the shrimps 
glaring at her with cruel joy. She thought she saw 
the crabs roaring with laughter, and, worse than all, 
she believed she heard the lobsters' indignant chuckle 
over her misfortune. She could bear it no longer. 
Vengeance must be hers, if she expired the next 
moment. Something seemed to urge her on, she spun 
up close to the throne, she passed her arm round 
Amelia-Jane's waist, in spite of her struggles and the 
indignant resistance of the river-king, she tore her 
from her royal seat, and spun away with the deposed 
queen kicking and screaming in her arms. She spun 
across the oyster-shell floor, she spun on with won- 
derful good fortune to the very place where she had 
descended from the river, she spun upwards with 
superhuman exertion up to the river, and (miraculous 
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to tell) through the river, and never stopped till she 
reached the bank which she had quitted to join the 
river-king on his little island. Then she sank down 
exhausted on the grass, and remembered nothing more 
for some time. How long she remained in this state 
I cannot tell you, but when at length she recovered 
possession of her senses, she found that her three dolls, 
quiet and silent as ever, were all comfortably estab- 
lished by her side, and taking them up in her arms, 
she walked home the same way that she had come:, 
and told her strange adventures to her astonished 
family. Some of her relations — principally the 
younger ones — entirely believed her story, and listened 
with the greatest interest ; others said she had made 
it all up, and that it was only nonsense, and there 
were some who declared that she had fallen asleep on 
the river bank and dreamed the whole thing ! Of course 
Mary knew better than this, and so she told them 
pretty plainly. She would have called her dolls as 
witnesses, but unfortunately they could not speak, and 
therefore it would have been useless ; so she said 
nothing more upon the subject, and kept her thoughts 
to herself. She took many other walks along the 
river-bank, but never, as far as I have heard, saw the 
river-king again. However, Mary never forgot him 
and his kingdom, and took good care not to drop any 
of her dolls into the water during her walks. She 
remained tenderly attached to the said dolls, as she 
had always been ; but, to tell you the truth, in spite 
of all the amusement which she had caused, I do not 
think that Amelia-Jane was ever quite so much of a 
favourite again ! 
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IV. 

STORY OF A HORSE. 

I HAVE been asked by one of my companions in 
this pleasant meadow to relate, for the advantage of 
our race generally, the events of my past life. The 
modesty which naturally belongs to horse nature 
would have prevented my compliance with his re- 
quest, if it were not for the feeling which I sincerely 
entertain, that it is the duty of every animal who has 
experiences to relate which may improve and edify 
his kind, not to refuse to impart them from any false 
sentiment or affected delicacy. As I ponder over the 
past, I am not aware that I have much to be ashamed 
of, and though my life has doubtless been less event- 
ful than that of many others, yet have I seen and 
endured much, and I am not without hope that my 
story may be found to possess a certain interest to 
those who may condescend to make themselves ac- 
quainted with it. I was born in a southern county ; 
my parentage was good, for my sire and dam had 
both distinguished themselves, the former having 
carried off the 'blue riband* of the Turf on the 
Downs at Epsom, and the latter having been long 
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and creditably known in that hunting-field in which 
so many of my happiest days were destined to be 
passed. As a colt, I was always distinguished for 
my leaping propensities, and well do I remember the 
sheep-pen at the corner of the paddock in which I 
was turned out, by jumping in and out of which I used 
to amuse myself, to the great astonishment of any 
rustics who chanced to be at work in the neighbour- 
ing fields at the time of these performances. I was a 
sprightly, merry colt ; youth is naturally merry and 
sprightly, and though I am old and worn out now, 
and can scarcely drag one leg after another, as I 
slowly mumble over the grass which my decayed 
grinders are with difficulty able to masticate, the time 
was when the warm blood coursed as rapidly through 
these veins as the blood of the bravest colt among 
my young friends. And it was good blood too ! For, 
though I will not bore you with an account of my 
pedigree, to give which would have a conceited ap- 
pearance, which I wish to avoid, I can truly assure 
you that, both on the father's and mother's side, I 
could boast a long line of distinguished ancestors, 
and the picture of me as I once was, which hangs in . 
the study of a certain mansion which I could name, 
shows indeed at a glance that a well-bred horse is 
therein depicted. But, however this may be, I was 
taught at an early age to respect myself, and to bear 
in mind that self-respect can only be preserved by a 
diligent attention to the duties of one's station in life. 
I believe it is just the same with human beings. The 
horse, or the man, who holds his head erect in the 
air and despises his neighbours, neither maintains his 
dignity nor preserves his self-respect one-half as much 
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as he who sets himself resolutely to discharge the 
duties before him, and is guided by a steady desire to 
do that which is right, just, and honest. To shy, to 
stumble, to rear, or to kick, are faults in a horse as 
bad as lying or swearing on the part of a man, and 
although under sudden temptation either may be 
betrayed into errors of the kind, no well-conditioned 
horse or man will persevere in them. For myself, I 
can honestly say that the lessons taught me in early 
life (and which I have never forgotten) led me to 
eschew any of these vices as a habit, and I am bound 
to say that I consider myself to have met with much 
more kindness and consideration from mankind in 
consequence. But, passing from these moral reflec- 
tions, I come to the time when I was first taken out 
to exercise, and shown that the world was somewhat 
larger than the little paddock of which I have already 
spoken. The groom to whose care I was confided 
was named Kidders; 'Little Jack Kidders' he was 
generally called, and a queer little chap he was. Such 
stories as he used to tell the other grooms, and such 
a fine fellow as he used to make himself out to be. 
And yet / know well enough that he was only the 
son of the ratcatcher down in the village where I was 
born, and had hardly a rag to his back when he was 
taken on by a neighbouring farmer as cow-boy, and 
then made into a yard-boy at the great house, and put 
into the stable because he was such a little chap, and 
such a light weight that the master thought that 
would be his proper place. / know all about it, bless 
you, for the boy used to ride me out to exercise early 
in the morning sometimes, and go and see his old 
father and mother, and a lot of brothers and sisters. 
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all crowded together in a cottage that ought not to 
have been allowed to hold half of them. A precious 
ragged, noisy lot they were, and I have heard queer 
things said about them sometimes. But to hear little 
Jack talk, later in the day, when he rode me to 
covert, and got along with other gentlemen's grooms, 
you would have fancied he had a duke and duchess 
at least for his father and mother, and had lived in 
splendour and luxury from the earliest period of his 
existence. Jack was always very kind to me, for, 
whatever his faults might be, he had been under 
a good stud groom from his first introduction to the 
stables, and had learned that most essential lesson 
in stable management — always to be gentle, and 
keep your temper with horses. We won't stand 
being treated like brutes any more than other people, 
and, if grooms lose their temper with us, we can show 
them that we have tempers as well as they. Well, 
little Jack Kidders, as I have said, was always gentle 
with me, and, in fact, we became rather fond of each 
other. It was under his tuition (for he was a trained 
groom when I was confided to his care) that I im- 
proved very much in my jumping, and learned the 
proper pace to go at my fences, whilst he entirely 
cured me of the fault of 'refusing,' which is so dis- 
creditable to a well-bred horse. I must, however, 
pass over the preliminary stages of my existence, in 
order to arrive at that more interesting period when 
I was fairly launched into the hunting-world. My 
master, Sir Harry Henslow, was devoted to the manly 
pastime. Young, wealthy, and endued with good 
average abilities, he found scope for the enjoyment 
of his youth, the expenditure of his wealth, and the 
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employment of his abilities, in the healthy pursuits of a 
country life. His estate was well wooded, and I need 
scarcely say that to have woods was, with Sir Harry, 
to have foxes. A man who would destroy a fox 
by any save the legitimate means of foxhounds, was, 
in Sir Harry's opinion, a criminal deserving of the 
gallows. Now, to hunt foxes requires horses, and Sir 
Harry, appreciating this fact, took no little pains with 
his stud. I was one of twelve hunters when I first 
took my place in Sir Harry's establishment, having 
gone through the previous necessary stages, and being 
in fact at this time in the fourth year of my age. It 
must not be supposed that I was at once elevated to 
the dignity of a regular hunter. I was only taken out 
occasionally, and then as second horse, and for some 
time I was obliged to chafe and fume at getting only 
a glimpse of the hounds, and hearing accounts of 
good 'runs' which I would have given the world to 
see, but in the glories of which it was not toy fate 
as yet to share. At last, however, a happy accident 
gave me the opportunity for which I had so often 
longed, and opened up to me once for all the glories 
of the chase. I was full of life and strength in those 
days, my colour a dark brown, my courage high 
(though I say it that shouldn't), and my shape and 
action such that I very frequently heard the grooms 
at that time observe one to the other, that I was ' the 
very picture of a hoss,' a remark not a little flattering 
to my vanity. I was named * Harkaway,' my master 
having the fancy of calling his horses by names all 
beginning with the initial letter of his own name. 
Thus there was 'Hotspur,' a very great favourite 
with Sir Harry ; ' Happy-go-lucky' (a curious name, 
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of which I could never understand the meaning), 
Hazard, Hapless, Hanaper, Hannah, Houri, Humble- 
down, and several others, hunters and hacks, whose 
names I cannot at this moment recollect. Well, one 
fine day Sir Harry was to ride old Hanaper, and 
I was taken on as second horse. It was as lovely 
a hunting-day as you ever saw — a mild February 
morning, the frost just one day out of the ground, 
but quite sufficiently out to make it ' good going,' not 
too bright, and a light, very light breath of air as you 
cantered over the fields. I remember how I wished 
that morning that I might be going to see the whole 
of the fun, and how I envied Hanaper when I heard 
the grooms saying overnight that Sir Harry meant 
to ride him. The hounds met at a place called Bar- 
well Green, in a part of the country not over well 
stocked with foxes, though bordering on a better 
country, to which the hounds would be sure to go if 
they drew blank. Draw blank they did ; and, having 
met at half-past ten, for a full hour they drew sundry 
woods and spinnies without a trace of the wily 
animal. Once they thought there was a ' drag,' but 
it turned out to be a false alarm, and the hounds 
began to get fidgety and the field disgusted. Then 
the noble master (a real good sportsman, whose name 
would be recognised as such immediately if a poor 
old horse might dare to mention it) declared that he 
could stand it no longer, but must trot away to 
Bramley Gorze, a noted place for ' Master Reynolds ' 
(as the country people in those parts pronounced the 
word * Reynard'), and a certain find at all times, Now, 
my friend Jack Kidders had received orders to be in the 
way if wanted, not far from this gorze, at least I fancy 
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that such were his orders, for there he certainly was 
with me, as good luck would have it. Well, in riding 
from one spinny to another, there was a large field full 
of great flint stones. I never saw such a disagreeable- 
looking stony place in my life. Poor old Hanaper 
was trotting gently over this field, when for some 
reason or other he took it into his head to show his 
spirited nature by a little fretting and jumping. Well 
for him if he had avoided it, for he sank in at a softer 
spot than usual on the surface of the field, and in some 
way or other cut his off hind leg badly against a flint 
just below the hock. Some of Sir Harry's friends soon 
pointed out to him what had occurred, and it was 
evident that the horse was not fit to go that day. 
In fact, before they were out of the field he began to 
go lame, and Sir Harry found that he had no chance 
whatever of seeing the run with him, if run there was. 
What should he do } With so many good hunters 
standing in his stable, it did seem hard that the best 
gorze-covert in the country should be drawn, with 
him on a lame horse I He went at a foot's pace 
through the fields, by no means in a pleasant frame 
of mind, and when little Jack Kidders came up with 
me, having seen that something was the matter. Sir 
Harry very soon told him of the misfortune, and 
lamented that he hadn't got an old hunter out instead 
of me, ' for,' said he, ' I don't like to ride that young 
horse in this stiff" country.' 

Jack touched his hat respectfully and answered, — 
' Please, Sir Harry, I think Harkaway won't do you 
no discredit. He's a good 'un, he is, you may depend, 
Sir Harry.' 

My heart leaped for joy as I heard these words. 
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and the thought came into it, that if I kad but the 
chance given me, I would prove the truth of my 
friend's words, cost what it might. My hopes fell, 
however, at Sir Harry's next remark. 

' No, Kidders,' he replied, ' no ; the horse will do 
well enough after another year is over his head, and 
as yet it isn't fair upon him, I think. I wish to 
goodness I hadn't had him out to-day. What could 
possess me to do so "i ' 

Jack touched his hat again : — ' As you please. Sir 
Harry ; but your weight an't nothing to a horse like 
this, and it wouldn't do him no hurt, not in the least, 
if you was to give him a gallop to-day.' 

Sir Harry still shook his head, when at that mo- 
ment there was borne down to us on the light breeze 
an unmistakeable whimper of a hound from the gorze, 
into which the huntsman had just thrown his pack. 
Sir Harry had dismounted from old Hanaper, and 
was now standing by his side, and Jack, without 
a word, was off me like a shot, and began length- 
ening the stirrups for Sir Harry, who in any case 
would have ridden me home. What was that.^ 
Another whimper — then one louder still, and a voice 
is heard to shout in loud, cheerful tones, 'Hark to 
Ravagerl' A few seconds of breathless suspense, and 
then the whimpers swelled into the musical chorus 
of many deep-toned hound-voices, and Sir Harry 
could stand it no longer. He jumped upon my back, 
tightened the girths, and began to ascend the grass 
hill towards the comer of the gorze : at that moment 
came a wild halloo from the next field, then another, 
and a clear, ringing cry, 'Gone awayl' Sir Harry knew 
well what he was about. He pushed quietly on to the 
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side of the covert, then to the little gate at the comer, 
and keeping close to the covert, trotted gently along- 
side of it until he reached a point some fifty yards 
from which the crashing sound of the voices of the 
pack told him that they would break out into the 
open field. Foot people were running to and fro, 
and pointing in the direction which the fox had 
taken. Several horsemen were coming up from 
various points, and, before we had stood still for more 
than a few moments, out broke the pack, and away 
they were, full cry. In my ignorant eyes, everybody 
seemed to have got a good start that day, and I 
suppose there were seventy or eighty horsemen 
careering after the hounds in a very short time. I 
grew excited, which was perhaps natural under the 
circumstances, and felt inclined to dance about for 
joy, but Sir Harry quieted me, and riding as wide of 
the ruck of horses as he could, put me at a low stake- 
and-bind fence which separated the field we were in 
from another meadow. It was nothing of a jump, 
but I was rather frightened, not from cowardly fear, 
but from a sense of the responsibility which I was 
undertaking in carrying my master, and a nervous- 
ness lest I might not do as well as I hoped and knew 
I could do. However, I remembered the lesson I 
had always received from my dear mother — ' Never 
refuse, my child,' she used to say, * whatever you do, 
never refuse — then the responsibility is with your 
rider, and nobody can blame you^ Bearing this in 
mind, I went horsefuUy at my fence, and found it as 
easy as any of the trials which Jack had ever given 
me. We — that is, my master and I — alighted safe and 
sound in the next field, and as we cantered steadily on, 
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his voice, speaking kind words of approval to me on 
my behaviour in the first jump, mightily cheered and 
encouraged me. The hounds were running fast, and 
our pace soon improved, but Sir Harry held me well 
together, and when we jumped the next fence into 
a ploughed field, by sticking his knees firttily into my 
sides, and leaning forward, he considerably eased 
me through the plough, and made me feel that, as 
far as it depended upon my rider, I should have 
every chance of seeing as much of the run as it was 
possible to see. We got over that plough very well, 
and at the end of it (I recollect the whole of this as 
if it was only yesterday that it happened I) there was 
a quickset hedge full of gaps, to rise at which was 
wholly unnecessary, so I just burst through it, and 
found myself in a lane which skirted the field on 
a level. A low hedge and ditch on the other side 
of the lane had to be jumped, and my master and 
I landed in a large pasture-field, or rather I may say 
the first of a series of pasture-fields intersected with 
stiff post-and-rail-fences. Now was the time for me 
to prove that my sheep-pen experience had not been 
thrown away. Out of the seventy or eighty horse- 
men who had got away with the hounds, not much 
more than half were with us now. 

From what I afterwards heard of this particular run, 
and from what I have since learnt of runs in general, 
this may be easily accounted for. Men who get out- 
side horses and go fox-hunting may be divided into 
five classes. First, those who, somehow or other, are 
never seen again after the ' find.' I cannot say what 
becomes of them, because I am thankful to say that I 
never was ridden by one, but I fancy they are men 
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whose sole delight in the chase consists in being seen 
(especially if they live in a town) coming home in a 
red coat, and having the gratification of being pointed 
out as fox-hunters. I hope they are not numerous, 
for they cannot be of much use to anybody ; but, as a 
fact, I am told that they exist. Secondly, there is 
the large and worthy, but sometimes highly objection- 
able class of road-riders, men who never face a jump 
if they can help it, but go helter-skelter down roads 
and lanes, forty miles an hour, splashing and getting 
splashed from head to foot, and knocking their horses 
all to pieces. Some of these men occasionally see a 
good deal of a run — from the road — for, possessing an 
intimate knowledge of the country, they know pretty 
well the best chance of doing so. They are, however, 
not unfrequently an intolerable nuisance in the way of 
heading the fox, for, if they know the line he is likely 
to take, and the position of the roads is favourable to 
their doing so, they think it quite allowable to be there 
before him if they can, and I have known more than 
one good run spoilt by these over-sharp gentlemen. 
Thirdly, there is the smaller class of men who, knowing 
the country well, do not indeed shirk their fences and 
keep to the roads, but ride to * points,' making a guess 
(generally accurate) as to the line the fox will take, 
and thinking only of this, as if the whole matter were 
nothing more nor less than a race, and the main object 
to be in first at the finish, which, I need hardly tell 
my accomplished readers, is a low view to take of the 
noble sport. Fourthly, there are those who honestly 
try to ride to hounds and can't do it; and fifthly, those 
happy individuals who try to do the same thing, and 
can. Fortunately for me, my master was one of the 
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latter class, and a real good one. No man liked a fast 
' forty minutes without a check ' better than he did, 
and no man went through it better or with more spirit; 
but he was not one of your harum-scarum riders 
who come out as if for a steeple-chase, and think that 
jumping is the great end and object of existence. No ; 
what he liked was to see hounds work, and I have often 
heard him say that he has had more pleasure out of a 
slow hunting run of two hours and twenty minutes, 
with a 'kiir at the finish, than from all the sharp 
'scurries' of five-and-twenty minutes which he ever 
witnessed. I think there is much to be said for his 
view of the subject, and, speaking as a horse, I always 
used to prefer the longer and slower run, and especially 
as I grew older. A * check ' was by no means a dis- 
agreeable thing, if not of too frequent occurrence, or of 
too long duration. It often came opportunely, and, apart 
from all selfish considerations, I dearly loved the oppor- 
tunity it sometimes afforded of seeing a good 'cast,' and 
can truly say that I never failed to rejoice thoroughly 
when the lost scent was recovered, and the hounds 
once more dashed forward on sly Reynard's track. 
Besides, the pleasure lasted all the longer ; one did 
not get hurried at one's fences, and if carefully ridden, 
and properly steadied through the plough, one could 
always go well and creditably to the end of those 
* hunting' runs. But to return to my story. I was 
saying that when we entered this line of pasture-fields 
there were not with us above half the horses who had 
got away at the moment the fox first broke covert. 
Some had gone one way, some another, not a few up 
the lane right or left, according to the judgment, or 
want of judgment, of their riders, and for some the 
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pace had already been too good. It was a pretty sight, 
however, to see thirty or forty horses galloping over 
the green turf, a stout post-and-rail in front, and the 
hounds running hard in the field next before them. I 
pricked up my ears with delight, and the fence in 
front of me seemed a mere nothing. Over we went, 
my master and I, safe and sound, and in another mo- 
ment the same feat was repeated with similar success. 
The fences, however, must have been rather big, for I 
saw several horses refuse — what became of them I 
don't know, for the pace was too good for a horse that 
was given to refusing to be heard of again, or to stand 
much chance of seeing the finish. One young chestnut 
I saw, who was full of life and spirit, but (whether from 
not being used to timber-jumping, or being badly put 
at his fence, I don't know,) the poor wretch never rose 
at the top bar. I think he must have been accustomed 
to hurdles, and thought the wood would give way, but 
this was altogether a different matter from a hurdle, 
and although I think he smashed it, he got the most 
appalling * cropper,' and rolled over, he and his rider 
together, in a manner most dangerous to the latter, and 
most unpleasant for anyone to witness. There was no 
time, however, to think of other horses at that moment, 
and I quite forgot all about my friend the chestnut 
before I was over the next fence. We were now 
slinging along at a good gallop, when I heard my 
master make an observation which awakened new 
sensations in my breast. ' We're in for a good thing, 
Henslow,' said a cheery voice near us, as a small man 
on a low-built rakish-looking brown horse came along- 
side ; the pair looked like business all over, and I felt 
sure we should see something of them throughout the 
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run. ' Yes,' replied Sir Harry, ' I think we are, and 
we shall have the Bingley Brook in five minutes at this 
rate/ I wondered what the Bingley Brook might be, 
but had no time to give the matter much consideration, 
for almost immediately afterwards I saw the long line 
of willows, which (as I afterwards knew so well) be- 
tokened the presence of water. Water it was, true 
enough, for right in front of us lay the celebrated 
Bingley Brook, and those who meant to see the run 
would have to cross it as sure as fate. Although I did 
not know it at the time, my subsequent experience led 
me to believe that the presence of this brook led to 
the absence of so large a number of the field, and I 
don't wonder at it now that I know the place. I sup- 
pose its width averaged from fifteen to thirty feet, but 
then, as is almost invariably the case, where the water 
was narrowest the bank was the worst ; and a rotten 
bank is the most fatal of all things to ensure a bad 
fall. As we came into the field through which this 
famous brook wound, several horsemen, who had kept 
with us up to this moment, swerved away to the right 
or left in search of some bridge or ford which I sup- 
pose existed a mile or so distant from our line. But 
this would never have suited Sir Harry, and, in fact, 
about fifteen of us kept straight on, brook or no brook, 
determined to see the run. Besides Sir Harry and 
our friend on the brown horse, there was a black- 
coated gentleman who rode a spanking grey, the 
noble master, the huntsman, several officers from the 
neighbouring town, and a few others who deemed 
themselves and their horses good enough for anything, 
and who pushed boldly on. One man was on a bay 
mare, which wouldn't have the brook at any price. 

K 
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He had the lead of us, but he never got it again, 
and when last I saw him he was still ramming the 
spurs into his horse, and doing his best — or worst — 
but all on the wrong side of the brook. The noble 
master, on his seven-hundred guinea hunter, went 
over like a bird, and his huntsman, though he left 
the bank behind him crumbling into the brook, so 
fine did he run it, was also all right on the other 
side. Another gentleman was less fortunate; his 
horse, a chestnut mare, rather a weedy-looking animal, 
who had been going at a pace somewhat better than 
she could stand, cleared the water, but landed half 
in and half out, in a kind of scramble on the bank, 
which was clearly to terminate in her tumbling back- 
wards. Her rider, with great readiness and agility, 
threw himself off over her neck as she landed, was 
up in a moment, and pulled her out without any such 
serious accident as would have inevitably befallen a 
gentleman of the 'muff* tribe. This is about all that 
I saw, excepting that one man went over his horse's 
head slap into the water, the horse stopping short and 
looking at him, and that the bank gave way under 
another, and both horse and rider came hopelessly 
into the brook. But Sir Harry and the man on the 
brown horse went at it in the very same moment. I 
had already become somewhat jealous of this horse, 
and was determined not to be done. Sir Harry had 
pulled me as we entered the field through which the 
brook ran, and keeping me well within myself for 
the first few yards, gradually quickened the pace and 
rode me at the water in a masterly manner, letting 
me feel — which is the secret of managing all horses in 
the hunting-field — that he meant going. So I, feeling 
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convinced of this, and that even if I had been in- 
clined to refuse, I should have only had to do it over 
again, with an amount of spurring which would have 
been the reverse of pleasant, determined to do my 
master's will according to the best of my ability. I 
can see the place now, by no means the narrowest 
part of the brook, for I should say there must have 
been at least eighteen feet of water, but the bank was 
firm, and I was in the hands of a * workman.' Sir 
Harry knew well enough that to go too slow at water 
is as great a mistake as to go too fast at other fences, 
and there was no mistake about our pace. The water 
seemed to flash before my eyes for a moment, then I 
leaped, and in an instant found myself on the other 
side, my master exclaiming, ' Well done, young *un, 
yotCll do, I can seel' and at the same moment I heard 
the identical cheery voice again speaking, — 'That 
horse will do you credit. Sir Harry I' and there was 
the brown horse and his rider again. He had taken 
the brook in his stride, magnificent animal that he 
was, and was still in the front rank. Nine out of the 
fifteen got safe over the brook, including the black- 
coated gentleman on the grey, who went like a Trojan 
all day. After the water we had an easy gallop over 
turf for half a mile, and then a succession of ploughed 
fields and stake-and-bind hedges intervening. After 
some half-dozen of these, which were not difficult of 
management (provided that one made allowance for 
the ditch, into which, when it happened to be on the 
opposite side from that on which you took off*, you 
were not unlikely to land, if you went too easily at 
your fence), we approached a large wood, lined by 
huge, outspreading beech-trees. Shortly before this 
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the pace had rather fallen off, the hounds were hunt- 
ing more slowly, and, as we neared the wood, we 
could see a number of road-riders bucketing along a 
lane to the left, scarce a mile from us. Intolerable 
nuisance ! if we had a check of three minutes here, 
these fellows would be once more upon us, and we 
should have our work of ' weeding ' the field to do all 
over again. But fortune is not so cruel; the 'ruck' 
are still half a mile off when, after the hounds had 
run to and fro for one or two exciting seconds, 
feathering about the edge of the wood, old Merri- 
man hits off the scent again, and crash they all 
go in under the beech-trees and over the low ditch 
into the wood, with a volume of merry music enough 
to make the heaviest heart beat with emotion, and 
send the blood coursing through the veins of the dullest 
horse that ever was foaled. There were no great, broad 
green tracks in this wood. Sir Harry steered me 
into a little winding pathway, along which we made 
our way as fast as we could, hearing the hounds 
always to our left ; presently they seemed to be bear- 
ing away from us, but we pushed on and on, until at 
last we came to a waggon-road, made for carting wood, 
which crossed our pathway almost at right angles. Bear- 
ing to the left, we still heard the hounds, but not so close 
as we could wish ; we rushed on, and presently the 
sounds ceased altogether, although we had apparently 
been getting nearer and nearer. The wood, however, 
was somewhat narrower here, and Sir Harry, turning 
me into a piece of two-year-old 'springs,' made me 
work through it as best I could for about forty yards, 
and then through a rotten old hedge and apology for 
a ditch, we scrambled once more into the open. It 
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was as Sir Harry had guessed : the cessation of the 
music of the hounds meant that the ' wily one ' had 
left the covert, and they had settled down to their 
work again in the open, running like mad, and with 
no time or breath for melody. Four horsemen only 
were before us, — the noble master and his huntsman, 
the black-coated gentleman, and our friend on the 
brown horse. I saw them all at a glance. It was a 
hill downwards from the wood ; a chalky soil, rather 
slippery and queerish-going, but go we must, for the 
hounds seemed bent on giving Master Reynard a 
dusting, and we had our work before us to hold our 
places. Scrambling as best I could down this hill, I 
had as near a ' cropper ' as a horse well can have 
without the thing actually occurring, at a beggarly 
little hedge and ditch at the bottom, which I blun- 
dered over in a confused manner, having hardly re- 
gained my footing after the sliding and slithering 
process of getting down the hill. However, * a miss ' 
was in this case 'as good as a mile,' and after re- 
covering myself as well as I could, I found we were 
in a light, good-travelling field, at the end of which was 
a low and easy fence. The four horsemen already 
named were some twenty to forty yards ahead of us, 
but we gained at every stride, and as I jumped into 
the next field, we were all within twenty yards one of 
the other. This was a grass field, and right opposite 
us was a 'bullfinch' of a formidable-looking character, 
sufficient to justify, if anything could justify, a refusal. 
So thought the horse of the black-coated gentleman, 
who had probably his own reasons for the opinion ; at 
all events, he did refuse, and as I, reminded of my 
duty by a gentle spur-persuader from Sir Harry, went 
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hard all at an uncomfortable-looking place before me, 
I saw the grey and his master engaged in a battle 
which seemed likely to deprive both of them of a 
sight of the finish. I don't know whether I should 
have done what was expected of me, but for a fortu- 
nate circunistance. Just as I made my rush, I caught 
sight of the brown horse ; our eyes met, and I deter- 
mined in that instant not to be beat. At it I went, — 
crash — dash — scratch came the thorns across, my face, 
but the fence gave way, I cleared it triumphantly, and 
the gallant brown horse did the same. Side by side 
we galloped on, and neither of us seemed to have the 
pull of the other. There was not much more jump- 
ing for us, and perhaps it was quite as well, for 
we had both of us had nearly enough of it. Three 
or four more grass fields brought us to a meadow 
with a small spinny at the farther end ; just be- 
fore this the hounds had run from scent to view, and 
though the 'wily one' made a gallant struggle to 
reach it, the effort was fruitless, and then and there he 
was pulled down in the open, after as good a thing of 
fifty minutes as man or horse could ever wish to wit- 
ness. With the exception of us five (for the black- 
coated gentleman got the grey through the bullfinch, 
and was within a field of us), none of the field saw the 
finish, though, if you could have believed all that 
gentlemen, grooms, and horses afterwards said in talk- 
ing it over, you would have thought from their conver- 
sation that they had all been 'well up.' I have noticed 
this often, and can never understand why it should be, 
that men who would scorn a lie and are above deceit 
in the ordinary matters of life, seldom scruple to lie 
freely with regard to their participation in a * run,' of 
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which they never really saw more than the first five 
minutes. However, thanks to me, and to his own judi- 
cious riding, Sir Harry had seen as much as anyone of 
this run, and a glorious affair it was. Never was mortal 
horse prouder than I when the noble master com- 
plimented Sir Harry on his 'young horse,' and prophe- 
sied that I should turn out a ' clinker.' Fancy what I 
had done ! Jumped the biggest brook and worst bull- 
finch in the county, never refused during the day, and 
carried my master from the beginning to the end of 
the run without putting him down once \ So I really 
felt that I deserved praise, and went home that night 
more happy and contented than I had ever been in all 
my life. It would be easy enough for me to narrate 
to you the particulars of many more runs, but I should 
only weary you by the attempt. It is sufficient to say 
that I became a great favourite with Sir Harry, so 
great that he had my picture taken, and there it hangs 
in his study, for aught I know, to this very day. i 
was singularly fortunate in the matter of falls, though 
of course I had occasionally an awkward one. I re- 
member upon one occasion when hounds were running 
fast, we were going along at an easy gallop, when I 
suddenly put my foot into a blind drain, and came 
over a most tremendous * buster.' Sir Harry had a 
very narrow escape of my rolling over him, but for- 
tunately he did escape, and we neither of us got more 
than a bad shaking. Those blind drains are awful 
traps for a horse, and ought not to be allowed. Worse 
still, however, is a habit which some — I am thankful 
to say not many — farmers have of putting a single 
wire along the top of an old stake-and-bind hedge. 
They do it, I am told, 'to prevent the bullocks from 
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breaking the hedge/ but it is a murderous practice for 
horses. None of us can possibly see it ; a fall, and a 
dangerous fall, is inevitable ; and the man who does 
such a thing in a hunting country should, in my 
opinion, be forthwith hung without benefit of clergy. 
During my time, in Sir Harry's stable I had some 
curious experiences. I used to derive great amuse- 
ment occasionally from the conversations which oc- 
curred between the grooms who took us on to covert 
I remember one incident which mightily diverted me, 
the details of which I picked up from several straggling 
conversations. Two grooms, whom I will call Jack 
and Tom, rode their respective masters* horses ' on' one 
fine morning, and on Jack's master coming up, he blew 
up his groom in the other's hearing for having fidgeted 
the horse, and not having him as fresh and cool as 
should have been the case. To Tom's great surprise. 
Jack, though he touched his hat civilly as he spoke, 
replied, * You old fool, do you think I don't know how 
to take care of a horse ?' Still the master only said, 
* Take care this doesn't happen again, for I won't have 
it.' Again Jack touched his hat, and said, * You stupid 
old ass, d ye think I mind what such a chap 2JS>you say 
to me I Shut up! will you V After this, the master - 
turned and rode quietly away, and the astonished Tom 
came up to his companion, and said, in a tone of amaze- 
ment, * Does your " governor " stand such language as 
that. Jack ? ' * Stand it ? ' replied the other. * Why, don't 
you know that's the only way to treat "governors"? 
"cheek" 'em a bit, and you can do what you please. You 
should always speak to your "governor" like that, if you 
means to be master in your stable.' Tom said nothing, 
but thought a great deal, and, having a very high 
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opinion of Jack's wisdom, resolved to try his plan. So, 
the very next evening, on his master sending for him 
to come to the house, and giving him a * wigging ' about 
some neglect of duty, he boldly answered him, ' You 
great fool, do you think I'm going to be spoken to like 
this by such as you ? Hold your stupid old tongue I ' 
His master stared at him in blank amazement, then, 
rising from his chair, kicked him downstairs without 
more ado, sent him a month's wages, and bundled him 
out of the place the very next morning. Shortly after- 
wards, the disconsolate Tom meets Jack, and the latter, 
observing his downcast look, at once addresses him : 
' Why, Tom, man, what's the matter ? You look terribly 
down in the mouth, mate.' 

* Yes,' replies poor Tom, * and so I well may I I took 
your advice, and spoke to the " governor" pretty near 
in the same words as you did to yours that morning.' 

' Well, and what then } ' 

*Why, he guv me the sack, and what's more, he 
won't give me no character, so here I am, without 
place or character, all through taking your advice ! ' 

' Gave you the sack, Tom } But are you sure you 
did just what I told you ? ' 

' Certain sure. Jack. Most your very words I used.' 

' Humph I hem ! that's odd,' replied Jack musingly, 
'and then But, I say, Tora^ perhaps he heard you? '* 

* Heard me .^ why, of course he did ! ' said the other. 

* Aye,' rejoins Jack, coolly, ^ that just makes all the 
difference ; my old codger's as deaf as a post' 

Poor Tom ! he was one of the many victims of mis- 
placed confidence whom we continually encounter in 
our passage through life. My experience of grooms 
was not always pleasant. There was one in our stable, 
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Jem Maltby by name, who was as great a scamp as I 
ever came across. Fprtunately, he had not much to do 
with me, but once or twice he took me on, and on 
another occasion took me from my master when he 
brought him his second horse. I had already had a 
hardish morning of it, and of course Sir Harry intended 
me to have been taken home quietly, as Jack Kidders 
would undoubtedly have done. But, unluckily for 
me, Jack Kidders was otherwise engaged that day, and 
Master Jem had taken his place. Nothing would serve 
this young rapscallion but * larking ' home, and having 
fallen in with another groom as thoughtless and bad as 
himself, they took it into their heads to have a race. 
It was a thundering shame I The other horse was 
more * pumped ' than I, but, without any consideration 
for either of us, the two brutes bucketed us down a hard 
road, and then across a plough of a most break-wind 
stiffness. We got pretty well over it, but at the hedge 
and ditch which separated it from a meadow beyond, 
we both came to grief. My companion stopped 
dead short, so unexpectedly on the part of his rider, 
that the latter was shot bang over his head into a 
delightfully bramble-bound hedge. My affair was 
different, and might have been very serious, for, un- 
able to rise properly at the fence out of the heavy 
plough, I got my feet in the ditch on the other side, 
and rolled over and over. Jem Maltby had a narrow 
escape of his life, for he was under me in the ditch 
for a moment, only, fortunately for him, it was deep, 
and narrow at the bottom, and he managed to creep 
out without more than a few bruises. Nor, indeed, 
was I materially hurt, but the shock was considerable, 
and the result might have been fatal to us both. Two 
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things I have frequently observed : first, that no good 
ever comes of Marking;' the strength and *go' of 
horses should be kept for Mhe run/ and you never 
know how soon they may be wanted ; secondly, the 
worst falls invariably occur at little, trifling places. 
Whether one makes up one's mind, hardens one's 
heart, and goes more resolutely at the big jumps, and 
so gets over all right ; or whether it can be accounted 
for in any other way, I don't know, but such is un- 
deniably the fact. Sir Harry and I had but few falls 
together, and those from unavoidable accidents. I 
should have liked to stay in his stables for ever; but, 
alas I that was not to be. Sir Harry married a deli- 
cate wife, who was the cause, poor lady, of my being 
turned out of house and home. Not that she wished 
it, for she was a kind, pleasant lady, and fond of 
horses, and I remember that all our establishment 
rejoiced when they first heard that she was about to 
become Lady Henslow. But, before two years were 
over, the poor thing was ordered to winter in some 
place far away to the south, for three years at least, 
as her only chance for life, and as Sir Harry made up 
his mind to this step, the hunting establishment was 
broken up, and all we poor horses came to the ham- 
mer. I was congratulated on fetching three hundred 
guineas, but this was but a melancholy consolation 
for the loss of my dear old home, and the separation 
from so many friends. I was purchased by Squire 
Pucklington, who had the reputation of being one of 
the hardest riders with the Downshire hounds. Hard 
he certainly was, but as difi*erent from Sir Harry as 
chalk from cheese. No light hand here, but an 
eternal sawing at your mouth, and an awful jerk 
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every time you jumped a fence, as if your rider 
depended on the rein for keeping his seat. Nothing 
worries a horse or spoils his jumping much more 
than this, and I gave my new master sundry falls in 
consequence. We had some good sport, though, and 
I might have been worse off, for, as he had a lat^e 
stud, the work did not fall so very heavy, and as the 
Squire paid much personal attention to his stables, 
the activity and attention of grooms and helpers were 
remarkable, and the comfort of the horses secured. 
I remember my master's great pleasure was to show 
his hunters, on non-hunting days, to any ladies who 
might be staying in the house, on which occasions 
I have often felt a glow of vanity as I heard my own 
praises sounded. But the second season convinced 
this worthy man that I was scarcely up to his weight. 
I was something over fifteen hands high, and as 
strong as need be, but my master had an unfortunate 
propensity to increase in size, whilst I could not do 
so, in height or strength, and therefore we ceased to 
match as well as could have been wished. Accord- 
ingly, the fatal word was given, and I was to be sold. 
I was now in my eighth year, and if I had fallen into 
good hands again, had many years of useful work in 
me. But my days of prosperity had passed for the 
present, and I fell into the hands of a young gentle- 
man of a different stamp from my two former masters. 
I could never quite make out how he managed to get 
hold of me. I am very certain that he never gave 
the price I was worth, or anything like it ; but whether 
he was a relation of the Squire's, or the latter wished 
to do him a good turn, the result was the same, namely, 
that I became the property of Mr. Witheringham, and 
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changed my state of life altogether for the worse. 
My new master was a two-horse man, which was of 
itself rather a * come-down' for me, but this would 
have mattered little had his hunting been conducted 
upon fair and just principles. But my readers will 
shudder when I tell them that Mr. Witheringham 
expected these two horses, who had the misfortune to 
call him owner, to do the work of four. He had a 
theory (fatal and terrible for us !) that people never ' get 
half enough out of their horses :' he expected to hunt 
regularly three days a week, and sometimes a fourth, 
if one day had been light, and on non-hunting days 
thought it did us good to take a quiet ride, not always 
of the gentlest or shortest nature. Of course the con- 
stitution of no horse could stand this kind of thing, 
especially as our master, to do him justice, liked to 
ride forward to hounds, and was neither a shirker of 
fences nor a road-rider. But to hunt one horse three 
days a fortnight right through the season, and now 
and then a fourth into the bargain, is asking too much 
of the animal, especially if the intervening days are not 
given up to rest and only gentle exercise, and I look back 
in wonder now as I think of the work I went through 
during the two years I was in the possession of Mr. 
Witheringham. My com'panion was an honest kind of 
nag enough, somewhat bigger than I was, and of a grey 
colour. I know he felt quite as I did upon this point, 
and we both agreed that we never had a harder place 
in our lives. I know I aged rapidly during my stay in 
Mr. Witheringham's stables, and wonder that I ever left 
them a living horse. Fortunately for me, however, 
there came a time when my master found himself 
unable to keep even the two horses with whom he 
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had seen so much sport, and out of whom he had 
managed to get such a quantity of work. I found 
myself accordingly taken off one fine morning, and 
shoved into a 'horse-box,' as I heard them call it, upon 
a certain railway, wherein I had a most unpleasant 
journey of many miles, and was then taken out at a 
station in the heart of a large city. From the station 
I was conveyed to a stable in which I found a number 
of companions, from whose conversation I quickly 
gathered that I had become the property of ' Charley 
Timmins,' a celebrated dealer in and proprietor of 
horses in one of the great Universities. Charley was 
a short, red-faced, dandified man, with a certain merry 
expression of countenance, and plenty of ready wit, 
which he turned to good account in his profession. 
He had a large establishment in Oxton, and was 
quite ' a character ' in the University, near which he had 
two or three fields which he designated his 'farm,* and 
where his horses used to be tried by the young gentle- 
men who came to hire or purchase. I remember hear- 
ing him discoursing with a 'freshman' on the subject 
of this farm in a manner which vastly amused me. 
The young man, after 'talking big' (as was sometimes 
the manner of 'freshmen' in those days, though of 
course all that is changed now) about his hunting 
exploits, fell to chatter on the subject of shooting, at 
which pursuit he was A number i by his own account. 
In a most deferential manner did Charley listen to 
his conversation, and then, with a bow, — 

' Fond of shooting, sir ? Yes, sir. Fine sport, sir. 
Perhaps, sir, if you felt so inclined, you would conde- 
scend to take a day's shooting over my farm ?' 

' Oh — ah — ^yes— thank you,' drawled the freshman, 
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in a supercilious tone, and thinking he had made an 
impression on the worthy horse-dealer, 'is it far from 
Oxton?' 

* Oh no, sir, a very little way off,' replied Charley. 

* Well, then, I think I will com^ over one of these days,' 
returned the freshman, condescendingly, ' I will come 
over and have a day. Have you got much game there?' 

'Oh dear, no, sir!' cried Charley, starting back in 
affected astonishment, * bring your own game, sir, of 
course ; bring your own game t ' 

This was one instance among many of the good- 
humoured 'chaff' which gave Charley Timmins a 
certain popularity among the undergraduates. He 
was not very popular with us horses, however, for, 
with his natural desire to please and accommodate all 
his customers, we, both hunters and hacks, had a rough 
time of it, and I soon found that I had not gained 
much by my change of quarters. Not only did I never 
get enough rest between hunting-days, but the constant 
change of riders was most unsatisfactory. Now and 
then I got a young gentleman whom it was a pleasure 
to convey, and whom I could in a moment recognise 
as one who must himself have been bred in a hunting 
country, and consequently was bound to understand 
his business. But sometimes it was very much the 
reverse. I got pulled when I ought not to have 
been pulled, spurred when no spurring was required, 
bucketed along roads, galloped through heavy plough, 
ridden ' hard all ' at fences at which I ought to have 
been taken steadily and held well together, and, in 
short, treated in a manner most unworthy of my breed- 
ing and dignity. Then some of my young riders had 
such a dreadful habit of 'larking' that they would 
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never be satisfied to let their horse go quietly along a 
field or through a gap. If there was a jump possible, 
they would have it, as if jumping was the only object 
for which they came out, never reflecting that if they 
'took it out of their horse unnecessarily, they might 
afterwards find him wanting towards the close of a 
long run. All this I had to endure for a season, and 
at the end thereof I had aged considerably, for in my 
eleven years I had done, I am sure, as much work as 
many horses have done at fifteen. Just eleven I was 
when Charley Timmins, thinking it time to draft me, 
sold me to a young gentleman just leaving the Uni- 
versity, who had very wisely taken a fancy to me after 
riding me once or twice. He gave forty guineas for 
me, and also threw into the bargain a brown mare 
worth as much more. I had no reason to repent of 
my change. My new home was a good-sized country- 
house, belonging to Mr. Milverden, a gentleman of 
good estate, whose only son and heir was my young 
master. He hunted very irregularly, not being a 
young man who devoted himself very constantly or 
assiduously to any one thing in particular. Hunting 
was only one among many amusements which he took 
up and threw down again. He shot a little, he yachted 
a little, he fished a little, he travelled a little, he danced 
a little, played cricket a little, and consequently, you 
would suppose, did nothing well. This, however, was 
not exactly the case, for he was rather good at all the 
above pursuits, but incurably lazy. He had, however, 
a sister to whom no description of mine could do 
justice, and to whom I now respectfully introduce my 
readers. Mabel Milverden was the dearest girl that 
ever sat upon a horse, and I ought to know, too, for, as 
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I shall presently show you, she sat upon me pretty 
often. She was of about middle height, with dark hair, 
and those kind of eyes whose colour you never remem- 
ber because their expression is what dwells upon your 
memory whenever you think of them. It was the 
sweetest, kindest expression you can imagine. It is no 
exaggeration to say that everybody and everything 
about the place loved Mabel, and no wonder, for she 
was kind and good to all. Like all sensible young 
ladies, she was very fond of horses and dogs, and I am 
happy to say that I soon became a special favourite. 
She used often to come and see me in the stable, and 
when I was brought to the door would generally give me 
a bit of bread, of which I was very fond. But, better 
than this, hearing a very good character of me from the 
grooms, and finding how seldom her brother used me, 
she petitioned to be allowed to try me herself. I under- 
stand there was rather a demur to this proposal at first, 
as her father, who loved her as the apple of his eye, was 
always timid about her riding anything. Her brother, 
however, not only readily gave his consent, but assured 
them all (as indeed he was quite justified in doing) that 
there was no danger whatever. So the matter was 
arranged, and I was to be honoured by having this 
fair burden committed to my care. First, however, 
they took the precaution of letting one of the grooms 
ride me with a skirt. This rather frightened me when 
he mounted for the first time, for in fact he was more 
awkward at the business than a lady would have been, 
but in a few minutes I understood it well enough, and 
after three or four trials, I was pronounced a perfectly 
safe ' mount' for the daughter of the house. From that 
moment begun what I really may term the happiest 

L 
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period of my life — bar an occasional brilliant run with 
Sir Harry, the memory of which no after event could ever 
eclipse. But I rapidly became an immense favourite 
with Miss Mabel. She was a fearless and excellent 
rider, and we used to have the most glorious expeditions 
together. She was not supposed to hunt, but we con- 
stantly fell in with the hounds in an extraordinarily 
accidental manner, and had some very pretty gallops 
to our mutual satisfaction. My young master used to 
say that I really seemed to belong to his sister more 
than to him, and gradually things came to such a pass 
that he hardly ever thought of riding me. When the 
summer came round, my young mistress (for so I may 
really call her) and I used to have the most lovely 
rides. We would go off to a very large wood, a few 
miles from the house, and dive down green tracks of 
soft, mossy turf, surrounded by a carpet of beautiful 
wild flowers, and shaded from the rays of the hot sun 
by the thick foliage above our heads. There we would 
stop under the trees and listen to the singing-birds 
around us, and also to the merry old cock pheasant, 
the gay woodpecker, and all the other inhabitants of 
the wood who kept us company in our ramble. There 
was a cool, comfortable-looking stream, too, which 
wound along through that wood, and seemed to mur- 
mur to us with its delicious gurgling spund as it flowed 
along in its narrow channel. Those were very happy 
hours that Miss Mabel and I spent in the old wood, 
and I often recal their memory now. At other times 
we would go out upon the broad downs, where there 
was a glorious view over the valley below right away 
to the blue waves of the distant sea, studded with the 
white sails of vessels gleaming in the sun. Many and 
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many a stretching gallop have we had over those 
glorious downs, the soft turf under our feet, the fresh 
air in our nostrils, the sense of freedom, above all 
things delightful, lifting our hearts to paradise. Those 
days made me feel young again, and I should like them 
to have lasted for ever. This, however, was not to be. 
Neither horses nor men, I am told, have any right to 
expect constant happiness in this world, and mine 
came to an end in a highly disagreeable manner. One 
of the grooms was taking me out to exercise with 
another horse, early on an autumn morning, when my 
companion started at a railway train which burst upon 
us suddenly out of a cutting, and plunged violently. 
This obliged me to jump about a little, and at that 
moment a dog rushed out from a neighbouring cottage 
and began to bark and snap at our heels, which made 
my companion ten times worse. The groom, who was 
riding him, and leading me, got frightened, and lost 
his head completely. Fear is contagious, and I also 
became alarmed, especially when he let me go and 
I had to shift for myself. I started off up the lane^ 
the ground was slippery — and in some unaccountable 
manner I got entangled in the leading rein, and came 
down on the road, sadly damaging my knees, and 
spoiling my market value for ever. I was not in reality 
permanently injured, and as a matter of fact could 
have done my work just as well and easily after as 
before the accident ; but old Mr. Milverden would 
never allow his daughter to ride any animal which had 
once been down, and as she happened, unluckily for 
me, to be away from home on a visit, and as he pro- 
bably thought that she would be anxious to try me 
again on her return, he adopted the miserably shabby 
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expedient of getting rid of me during her absence. I 
do not know how he accounted for the action to his 
son, but I do not think the latter was Hkely to trouble 
himself about it, one way or the other. / was the 
sufferer, for I was sold for five-and-twenty pounds to a 
farrier, who said he thought he knew of a customer 
whom I should suit, and accordingly within another 
week or so I passed from his possession into that of 
a medical man in a town some forty miles from Mr. 
Milverden's place. 

I had, as my readers are aware, done nothing 
hitherto but what may be fairly termed the work of 
a well-bred gentleman, although some of it had been 
tolerably severe. Now, however, 'a change came o'er 
the spirit of my dream,' and I found myself in en- 
tirely different circumstances. My new master, Mr. 
Fletcher, was doubtless an excellent man in his own 
way of business, but understood little about horses. 
He had bought me as quiet to ride and drive, which, 
considering I had never been in harness in my life, 
was rather a bold speculation, and if I had kicked 
his ' trap ' all to pieces the first time he tried me, he 
would have had no reason to complain of anything 
except the farrier's assurance and his own folly. How- 
ever, I know nothing of what passed between buyer 
and seller. My information commences with a con- 
versation which I overheard, shortly after the pur- 
chase, between my master and the groom who 
managed his small establishment, from which I 
discovered that the simple Fletcher's idea was that, 
with the aid of a small chestnut mare he already 
had, I should be able to do all his work in the dog- 
cart, and give him a day's hunting once a week 
into the bargain. As I was now turned twelve, 
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and my legs by no means what they once were, 
a quiet, easy life was what I required, but this was 
not the prospect before me by any means. The 
very next day I was put between the shafts, and had 
my wisdom corresponded with my age, it would have 
been the last as well as the first time. But, at the 
moment, it rather amused me than otherwise, and 
I fancied it would be lighter work to trot along with- 
out a rider on my back. So, like an ass, I went 
as quietly as if I had been used to it all my life, and 
then, when the ice was broken, I had no fair excuse 
for kicking, and did not like to disgrace myself by 
this or any other trick. It was, however, a miserable 
come-down for a hunter. Fancy the horse who had 
carried that good sportsman Sir Harry Henslow, had 
borne the mighty weight of Squire Pucklington, been 
out regularly three days a fortnight through the 
whole season with a Witheringham, faced an Oxton 
campaign in Charley Timmins* stables, and last, not 
least, carried the lovely Mabel Milverden. Fancy 
that horse, I say, condemned to trot along the hard 
road with a vendor of pill-boxes and black draughts 
behind him. Nor did Mr. Fletcher content himself 
with a moderate pace. He liked to send me along 
as fast as he could, for it looked better for a pro- 
fessional man to be always in a hurry. So I got no 
easy time of it, especially as his practice lay prin- 
cipally, or, at least, considerably, in the country, so 
that we frequently had a drive of eight or ten miles out, 
and many and many a day five-and-twenty miles would 
not have covered the distance I had td travel between 
sunrise and sunset. Nor was this the sum total of my 
misery. There was the night-work. I always think 
this must be the really trying part of a doctor's life. 
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Early rising does nobody any harm, and a man can 
stand a few late nights, but to be roused from your 
dinner just as you are feeling that you have got to the 
end of your day's labours — to be hastily sent for exactly 
at the moment when you have got your slippers on, 
and drawn your arm-chair to the fire-side for half-an- 
hour's pleasant perusal of a new magazine ; or, worse 
than all, to be summoned by a hasty and imperative 
knocking at the door when you have closed your 
eyes five minutes for the first sleep of welcome night, — 
these things, I imagine, must be extremely irritating 
to the temper and trying to the constitution of doctors, 
who, after all, like horses, are only mortal. But al- 
though pity is doubtless due to them in such cases, a 
portion of the same may fairly be also bestowed upon 
their unhappy horses. Over and over again, when 
I fancied that my work was done and my rest earned, 
have I been roused up and bundled out of my stable 
to take my master to some patient who either was or 
fancied himself to be in a state requiring the im- 
mediate presence of the doctor. All this was bad 
enough, and yet there was more I I mentioned the 
conversation between Mr. Fletcher and his groom. 
Well, it happened that the hounds frequently met 
within a few miles of the town in which my new 
master lived, and he had a theory that to keep his 
patients in good health he must always be in good 
health himself, and furthermore, that nothing would 
so conduce to this desirable state of things as an 
occasional gallop with the hounds. To this there 
could be no objection, had he been able to keep a 
horse for such work alone. Nay, more, I will even 
say that I should have been only too glad to have 
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had this work to do, which would in fact have been a 
pleasure to me, had my master had the kindness 
and good sense to let me rest a day or two before 
and a day after each hunting occasion. But his views 
were totally different. I was to work on in the shafts 
just the same up to the night before, and the hunting- 
day itself was the only one snatched from the every- 
day dog-cart routine. This was more than flesh and 
blood could bear, and of course I could not do 
myself or my master justice. It would have been 
somewhat better if the excellent man had been a 
good performer when he did get the chance of a day's 
hunting, but truth compels me to declare that this 
was not the case. A good doctor he may have been, 
capable of steering a child safely through measles and 
whooping-cough, bracing the system of nervous young 
ladies, and regulating the internal: arrangements of 
dyspeptic old gentlemen. But a good horseman he 
was not^ and for such nature never intended him. He 
was rather short and ra,ther fat, in fact, what I have 
heard schoolboys call 'podgy,' with somewhat of a 
full, red face, and a puffy appearance generally. 
When he had mounted his horse (which was always 
an operation of some difficulty with him in the case 
of anything bigger than a pony) he never seemed 
as if he belonged to it, nor, I am \tsy certain, did he 
feel so. He loved to be early at the meet, and to 
gossip with everybody who would gossip with him. 
Dear me! how the man used to chatter! He has 
worried me out of my life at this game, more than 
once, at the covert side, when my ears, and every pair 
of real sporting ears out, were on the stretch listening 
for a whimper, or the cheering cry of 'gone away I' 
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But his gossip my little master would have if he 
could, and no one could prevent it And he meant 
going, too, although he hadn't much idea of it. I 
mean to say, that he was not afraid to ride, if he had 
only known how. But when we were once away, his 
method of proceeding was more curious than that of 
any rider whom I had previously carried. He was 
always talking to himself, when there was nobody 
else to talk to. * Here we go— this is jolly,' he would 
say, as we cantered over the flat, and then, within 
view of a fence, over and over again I have heard 
him — ' By Jove, there's a whopping big fence I I shall 
never get over it I Never live to do it I Sure to come 
to grief I Oh dear, oh dear I ' which exclamations 
might have had a very discouraging effect upon a 
young or timid horse. I confess I myself did not 
like them, and at first they gave me rather a mean 
opinion of the man, until I found out that it was only 
a habit which he could not shake off. However, 
when we did jump he never felt properly tight in the 
saddle. I am well aware that he must have ' showed 
daylight ' constantly, and frequently he came forward 
upon my neck (especially if we had jumped a place 
with anything of a drop) in a manner the reverse of 
agreeable. Of course it was impossible to avoid 
giving such a rider as this an occasional fall ; in fact, 
he gave them to himself, and it is a marvel to me 
how he escaped getting a great many more. I sup- 
pose he enjoyed his hunting, and certainly I hope so, 
for he went through some trouble to get it, and not 
a little uneasiness, I should imagine, from the bumps 
and bruises which his loose seat in jumping must 
have brought upon him. But as for me, these hunting 
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days, to which in former times I should have looked 
forward with so much pleasure and eagerness, became 
real trials, not so much from their own work, as from 
the stiffness and weariness next day, which ought to 
have been, but never was, given me as a day of rest. 
Not a bit of it. It was work, work, work, from day to 
day, and it only made it worse to hear my worthy 
master say, as he sometimes did to his friends, that I 
was a 'willing horse,' and a 'beggar to work.' Some of 
my dog-cart journeys were amusing, for I saw a good 
deal of a new kind of life, and my master's inveterate 
habit of gossip gave me more rest than I should 
otherwise have had, since he never missed an oppor- 
tunity of pulling up to have a chat with a friend. 
I remember, too, that he was a good hand at ' chaff.* 
There was a man, a rough kind of fellow, who used 
to think it witty to pass off his jokes upon everybody 
else, and who was fond of calling my master 'Pill- 
box,' which was a title neither new nor witty to my 
mind. The would-be joker was no first-rate horseman 
himself, and had had two or three falls one day, when 
he took to ' chaffing ' Mr. Fletcher. 

* What brings you out with the hounds. Pill-box } * 
he said. 

To which my master quietly replied, 'To bring 
sticking'^gildAsi^r for you, Mr. Johnson/ which at once 
turned the laugh against the attacker. 

On another occasion the driver of a cab tried to 
pass him in a narrow street where there was no room, 
and of course caused a block. After the usual fashion 
of such worthies, he turned upon Mr. Fletcher as if 
hehdid been in fault, and roughly accosted him with — 

' When was you sent out to drive last, governor } * 
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Upon which my master replied without a moment's 
hesitation — ' That day you were set in the stocks for 
stealing a ha'porth of snuff, and couldtCt run away for 
sneezing! 

It is singular what small things amuse one, when 
one's amusements are as rare as mine were in those 
days, and I wonder at myself sometimes as I think of 
these and similar sayings of my medical owner, and 
remember how I used to laugh to myself when I 
heard them. This life of mine continued until I had 
reached the age of fourteen, and by this time you 
may well imagine that I was a very different horse 
from the 'Harkaway' who once carried Sir Harry 
Henslow in the front rank of one of the best fields 
that ever rode to hounds. I had been fired when I 
was at Mr. Milverden's, and yet my legs were by no 
means what I could have wished them to be, and my 
knees, as I have already said, had suffered consider- 
ably from my unhappy accident. Even Mr. Fletcher 
began to perceive that his work was getting too much 
for me, but he had sense enough to know that I was 
too useful a horse to part with, and therefore he con- 
tented himself with letting me take matters a little 
more easily. I think I should have gone on in his 
service for several yeans more, and very likely ended 
my days therein, but for the incident which I am 
about to relate. Mr. Fletcher had, as I have said, 
a somewhat extensive country practice, which occu- 
pied much of his attention. There were some of his 
out-of-town patients who were a regular annuity to 
him, and whom he was very careful to attend punc- 
tually whenever summoned. I fancy he was all the 
more anxious about this on account of a new practi- 
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tioner having started in the neighbourhood, who 
called himself a homoeopathist. What this means I 
do not exactly know, but have heard that it is a kind 
of doctor who gives no medicine except liquid of a 
pale watery hue, contained in small glass phials, from 
which it is distilled drop by drop into a glass of pure 
water, varied only by little tiny white pills, of which 
their patients take two or three on the tip of their 
tongue. I have heard young Mr. Milverden laugh at 
the whole business, saying that he had more than 
once emptied down his throat the whole contents of 
one of the little bottles, in which these small pills are 
kept, without feeling the slightest inconvenience, or in 
fact without any result whatever. I do not know how 
this may be, but I fancy it was very much my master's 
opinion, for I have heard him say that ' those fellows ' 
were as good as anybody else when there was no real 
illness, but that if there was^ they always either gave 
over the patient to somebody else, or used what he 
called ' allopathic ' medicines, by which I took him to 
mean rhubarb and magnesia, castor oil and such like 
things, which I have heard him tell his servant, at 
different times, to put up in the dog-cart. No doubt 
his views might have been entirely the result of old- 
fashioned prejudice, but, be that as it may, it is 
certain that this new-comer, as I have said, made my 
master more anxious and attentive to his patients 
than ever. Therefore, one very rough night, after the 
day's work was done, and he had settled himself into 
his comfortable arm-chair after dinner, and mixed 
himself a good hot glass of grog (which particulars I 
heard him afterwards relate to his friend and crony, 
Lawyer Crittleby), all his intentions of a jolly evening 
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did not prevent him from turning out in response to a 
summons which he received at this most inopportune 
moment. It came from *fat old Mrs. Jones/ as he 
used to call her, who lived near the cross-roads about 
six miles from the town, in a snug little house of her 
own, to which my master and I had been such 
frequent visitors, that the neighbours used to laugh 
and declare that the doctor and the widow were 
going to make a match pf it. On this night, how- 
ever, I am sure that Mr. Fletcher had no friendly- 
thoughts towards the good lady. He abused her in 
my hearing in no measured terms ; wished all widows 
and fat old women — and Mrs. Jones in particular — at 
Jericho, and declared they were for ever fancying 
themselves ill, when there was nothing in the world 
the matter with them that a day's fasting wouldn't set 
right better than all the medicine in the world. He 
said he had a great mind to give her something that 
would make her ill in earnest, so as to teach her to 
treat her doctor with more consideration, and alto- 
gether I never saw the good man so entirely put out. 
I myself was not particularly delighted at having to 
face the weather again that night, having already had 
one good ducking in the morning, but as I had no 
choice in the matter, I could only show my disgust by 
a disdainful toss of the head and an upbraiding neigh, 
and having been duly harnessed to the dog-cart, off 
we drove. I should have disliked it still more if I 
had known what was to follow. The night was wet, 
rough, and dark ; there was no moon to light us on 
our way, the wind blew right in our teeth, carrying 
with each gust great sheets of wet right over us, and 
bitterly cold it was into the bargain. No wonder that 
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my master used language stronger than was his wont ; 
casting, as I have no doubt he did, many a longing 
look back to his arm-chair and grog, as I know I did 
to my warm stall. But we pushed on as fast as we 
could, and had nearly accomplished the distance in 
safety. * Nearly * — not quite, — ^when we turned at the 
cross-roads in the direction of Mrs. Jones's house and 
left the old main road. There was a hill here, not a 
very steep hill, but it had been recently mended, and 
large flint stones, which ought to have been crushed 
into the ground by a steam roller, only such things 
were unknown in those parts, were lying about the 
road in a disgracefully dangerous manner. I picked 
up one of these whilst trotting in the dark, stumbled 
over another, and, helpless to save myself, came down 
with a crash. Mr. Fletcher and his servant were both 
thrown out, one of the shafts snapped, and I thought 
the world had come to an end. However, neither 
master nor man, as good luck would have it, received 
any injury beyond a few bruises, and both scrambled 
up again, thinking themselves much more hurt than 
they were, but with no broken bones and nothing to 
prevent them from following their usual pursuits upon 
the morrow. But, alas! my injuries were much more 
serious. My knees were terribly cut, and I presented 
an appearance which would have grieved the heart of 
my worst enemy. My master was immensely sorry 
for me, no doubt, but more for himself, and almost the 
first words I heard him say to his groom were, ' Jack, 
the old horse is done for;' which he followed up by 
more useless remarks directed against Mrs. Jones, for 
bringing him out at that hour of the night. We were 
so close to that lady's house that both master and 
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man proceeded thither, the latter leading me along in 
a pitiable and woe-begone condition. I hope the doctor 
carried out his threat of giving Mrs. Jones something 
to make her ill in earnest, but I have no means of as- 
certaining the fact. All I know is, that during the 
stay there the shaft was spliced somehow or other, 
and the doctor was for driving me back, but orders 
came down from the old lady (who must have been a 
kind soul, after all) that the poor horse should be put 
up in her stables for the night, which was accordingly 
done, and I suppose she sent my master and his man 
back to the town in some other way. I was bandaged 
and taken care of after a fashion in that stable, but I 
felt from the first that I was a ruined horse, and my 
heart sank within me when I compared the happiness 
of my early days, and the comparative comfort of my 
recent life, with the future which was but too probably 
before me. The day after next I was led back to the 
doctor's stable, which I entered with a gloomy fore- 
boding that it would not be my home for much 
longer. Nor was I mistaken. The following morning 
Mr. Fletcher came into the stable with his friend 
Crittleby, and began discussing the whole affair. I 
must confess that he spoke handsomely of my past 
services, and gave me a good, though I hope not 
more than a just, character. ' But, Lawyer,' said he, 
* a broken-kneed horse so bad as this will never suit 
me ; good as he has been, I can't drive him with safety 
any more, and shall have to get rid of him.' The 
other quite agreed with him, and remarked that he 
had no doubt his friend had had his money's worth 
out of the old horse after all, and must now make up 
his mind to look out for another Then, came the 
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question what was to be done with me, and they left 
the stable in conversation upon this topic. Fancy my 
feelings! I knew that members of our noble race, 
however well and faithfully they have served man, 
are frequently slaughtered by the latter without 
remorse when their strength fails, or when age or 
accident deprives them of their value in the eyes of 
their masters. Would this be my fate ? Should I, with 
strength yet left, and spirit to enjoy life, be given to 
the cruel murderers and my flesh cast to the hounds 
whose sport I had so often shared with so much en- 
thusiasm ? The thought was anguish, and oats seemed 
vanity to me as I pondered o'er the dreadful idea, and 
gnashed my teeth in soul-rending misery. However, 
my doubts and fears lasted not many hours. That 
same afternoon my master re-entered the stable in 
company with a person whom I recognised to be one 
Penliman, the proprietor of the ' Royal Oak ' Hotel in 
the same town. From their conversation I soon heard 
that the doctor was proposing to let the inn-keeper 
have me for a fly or omnibus horse, and the latter was 
quite willing to do so, supposing they could come to 
terms about the price. Come to terms.? Ah, me I 
that I should have to tell the humiliating truth. I 
blush to do so, indeed, but still a misfortune is not a 
fault, and it was owing to no fault of mine, but to my 
unfortunate accident, that I, 'Harkaway,' who had 
fetched three hundred guineas on leaving Sir Harry 
Henslow's stables, passed from the doctor to the inn- 
keeper for the miserable sum of eight pounds ten 
shillings, after a long and contemptible haggle over 
the last half-sovereign I Farewell to my faded great- 
ness now I a miserable cab-horse, to take to balls and 
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concerts people who didn't keep their own carriage, 
or to jog to and from the railway station in a light om- 
nibus ! How were the mighty fallen ! I often wished 
that the earth would open and swallow me up. My 
spirit was broken, and I seemed to have no joy in life ; 
and, oh I the company which I was forced to keep ! 
Lame, spavined, broken-winded, worn-out horses on 
all sides of me ; and though there were several well- 
bred nags, they had long since seen their best days, 
and, when together, we were mutually ashamed of any 
reference to the good old families to which we be- 
longed. For four weary, terrible months I endured 
this fearful existeiice, the thought of which almost 
gives me the staggers when I call it to mind. But 
deliverance was at hand — deliverance never dreamt of 
or expected. One day I was waiting in a cab at the 
station, when a porter came running out to call my 
driver to take up a lady and gentleman whose car- 
riage, by some mistake, was not there to meet them. 
I trotted up as gaily as I could, when at the very first 
glance, whom should I recognise in the lady but my 
beloved young mistress, Mabel Milverden ! I could 
not resist giving utterance to as tender a neigh as I 
knew how to give, which fortunately attracted her 
attention. She turned round and looked at me at- 
tentively. I can see her now, in her neat travelling 
dress and bonnet, and the dear, kind eyes, just the 
same as in old days. 

'Why, Charles,' she exclaimed to her companion, 
*this is, — yes, — it certainly must be my poor old 
favourite, Harkaway, that papa sold when I was away 
in Wales that time.* 

'Is it, darling.?' said the gentleman; and then, at her 
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request, he began to make enquiries, and found out 
•where I had come from, and all that the driver knew. 

Why need I make a long story of it ? This lucky 
gentleman was engaged to be married to Miss Mabel, 
and could refuse her nothing that she desired. Most 
happily for me, with her usual goodness of heart, she 
determined to rescue her poor old favourite from the 
life of misery to which he was apparently doomed. 

' He shall end his days in peace, Charles,* she said ; 
and Charles thought she was always right, so he quite 
agreed in her plan. I was purchased from the inn- 
keeper (I think the cunning fellow asked twenty 
pounds for me, and swore I was the best horse in his 
stable), I was brought to this happy place, and tufned 
out in this pleasant meadow, where we are all so 
comfortable to-day. Lady Marley, the wife of Sir 
Charles, is my sweet Miss Mabel, and when you see 
her come here, as she often does, with a bit of bread 
or a few oats for those of us who are wise enough to 
go up and eat out of her hand, you will never, I am 
sure, grudge any little extra attention which she 
bestows upon me, when you recollect that I belonged 
to her in her old home, and am among the oldest, as 
I am certainly among the most devoted, of her friends 
and servants in this place. And this is all the story 
I have to tell you. 
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V. 
SYBIL'S VISION. 

It was a sad moment for Sybil Praed when she was 
told that she was to be taken to the dentist that very 
morning, and have four of her teeth taken out I Those 
who have (and who has not?) had to undergo the 
misery of such a visit, can picture to themselves the 
horror with which Sybil listened to the announcement. 
I well remember my own feelings on many a similar 
occasion, and I suppose the same sensations are common 
to all children. How shall I describe thq terrible nature 
of those visits ? First of all, the carriage always drove 
twice as fast as it did when it was taking us anywhere 
else, and one always seemed to be at the dentist's door 
almost directly after leaving our own. Then there was 
the waiting — ten minutes — twenty minutes — half-an- 
hour — sometimes an hour — in the dismal waiting-room. 
I can see it now, with its table covered with books, which 
at another time would have been charming to one's 
childish imagination ; but, alas ! it was not so at that par- 
ticular moment ! The ' Gentleman's Magazine ' might 
as well have been a Latin grammar ; ' Pickwick ' and 
' Nicholas Nickleby ' were no better than a French dic- 
tionary, and even that volume of pictures from Punch 
(invariably found on a dentist's drawing-room table) 
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had entirely lost its attractions for the nonce. Nor 
was the agony of suspense much lightened by the ob- 
servation of other victims also awaiting their summons 
to the dreaded presence of the operator. One r^arded 
them with a curious mixture of pity for fellow-sufferers 
and jealousy lest they should be first summoned, and 
so one's own agony be prolonged. The longing for 
and yet dreading the summons was something too try- 
ing to the childish mind, and when at last the servant 
— ^who had generally a melancholy look of his own — 
opened the door and signified that our turn was come, 
one felt as if one was going then and there to instant 
execution I I forbear to carry my description further. 
The appearance of The Torturer — his kindly smile, in 
which one detected lurking treachery — his friendly 
words, * Let me just feel that tooth, my dear, I won't 
hurt you ' — his row of marvellous and terrible instruy 
ments — the very chair in which one sat, — all these 
things are vividly before my eyes, and so they were, I 
dare say, before poor Sybil's eyes when she received 
the intelligence of her coming fate. And, to tell the 
honest truth, I do not think she was much comforted 
by the information given her at the same time, that 
' it really wouldn't hurt her at all, for she was to have 
" laughing gas," and would know nothing at all about 
it till it was over.' This sounded all very fine; but 
Sybil knew nothing about * laughing gas,' and she did 
know that having a tooth out sometimes hurt a great 
deal. She had once before undergone the operation, 
and was only partially reconciled to the suffering by 
the new shilling, which (according to the invariable 
custom of all papas who know their duty and do it) 
her papa had given her in consequence. Moreover, 
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she had before her the experiences of her elder brother 
Willy. That young gentleman, being much addicted 
to 'sweets* and nuts, which are the avowed and 
mortal enemies of all teeth, had been rewarded by a 
tooth-ache which could only be cured by the removal 
of one of his double teeth, the extraction of which had 
given him so much pain that he had hated the name 
of dentist ever since, though, from all I can hear, he 
had not given up the consumption of those nuts and 
' sweets ' which he had so much more reason to detest. 
So Sybil, judging by all she knew, expected to be 
hurt, and didn't at all like the thoughts of it How- 
ever, she was a good girl, and knew that when one has 
to do or to bear anything, the only way is to make the 
best of it, and go through it bravely, and this she 
determined to do. Accordingly, when the carriage 
came to the door, she put on as cheerful a face as cir- 
cumstances permitted, and prepared to accompany her 
mamma. The horses went as fast as usual, and in less 
than no time, as it appeared to Sybil, they arrived at 
Mr. Tronfield's door. Mr. Tronfield was a man whom 
nature never intended as an instrument of torture to 
anyone, and who, I am sure, would never have under- 
taken the duties of his profession except from the 
knowledge that the pain which he was occasionally 
obliged to inflict was only given for the purpose and 
with the certainty of preventing the longer and more 
excruciating anguish of tooth-ache. Kindness was in 
his face, sympathy for suffering in his eye, and when, 
after a short interval of waiting, Sybil and her mamma 
were ushered into his presence, the former felt at once 
that in such hands as his she would not be made to 
suffer more than was absolutely necessary. In the 
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room, however, was another person besides Mr. Tron- 
field, who held in his hand a large, mysterious-looking 
bag not unlike that in which lawyers carry their papers 
and documents. Sybil looked at him with some little 
awe, not being sure whether his presence meant that 
her case required more than one person to deal with 
it, or whether he was going to carry away her teeth in 
his bag, or play any other part in the coming per- 
formance. She was soon told, however, that this was 
the gentleman who was to administer the ' laughing 
gas,' and, as he seemed a pleasant, friendly kind of 
person, she overcame her fears, and sat down as 
directed in the arm-chair by the window. Then they 
put a curious bag over her nose, and told her to sit 
quite still and not to mind, for nobody was going to 
hurt her. So she sat quite still, and tried not to mind, 
and then the gentleman said to her, ' Now you can listen 
to me whilst I count, and see how many you can hear 
me count whilst you sit there.' And then she heard him 

begin, * One, two, three, four, five, six ' What had 

happened? Suddenly, Sybil found that she was no 
longer in the dentist's chair, but that something very 
strange and extraordinary had occurred. She was stand- 
ing in the middle of a garden, surrounded by the loveliest 
flowers you can possibly imagine. Roses were there 
in profusion, and roses, too, of the most beautiful kind, 
and emitting the most fragrant odour. Standard roses 
Sybil saw everywhere, right and left, and close to her 
was a large bed of dwarf roses, the like of which, for 
size, brightness of colour, and beauty she had never 
seen before. On every side were flowers whose names 
she knew, and a great many of which she had never 
heard, but the sight of them all was most beautiful, 
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and the perfume which was wafted through the soft, 
balmy air was something more delicious than she had 
ever smelled before. Nor was it the flowers alone which 
constituted the beauty of that wonderful garden. Birds 
of gaudy plumage flew from tree to tree, and others, 
perched among the foliage above Sybil's head, uttered 
notes of the sweetest melody, rare and beautiful butter- 
flies floated lazily over the flower-beds, and the con- 
tented hum of the honey-bee imparted an air of com- 
fortable, quiet drowsiness to the whole scene. Not 
that a honey-bee is a drowsy creature of itself, far from 
it, but in the warm summer weather, if you ever throw 
yourself upon the grass and give yourself up to quiet 
laziness, nothing helps you more than that busy yet 
tranquillizing hum which proceeds from these indus- 
trious little insects as they ply their daily labours 
among the sweetest flowers, SybiJ stood for an instant 
entranced with delight. She had never seen, felt, 
smelled, or dreamed of anything half so pleasant and 
beautiful as that garden. It seemed as if nothing dis- 
agreeable could ever happen there, and as if the 
troubles of the outside world could never enter within 
that charmed place. A fountain, too, was playing in 
the very centre of the garden — a fountain the basin 
of which was built of fantastically-arranged rock-work, 
covered with large shells and flowers, and the waters 
of which played, as the waters of such fountains do 
play, in a manner most sleep-inviting, for ever mur- 
muring on in sweet, dreamy tones as it fell with tune- 
ful, musical cadence into the basin, and having about 
it an air of soft, quiet repose almost irresistible to any- 
one who came within the influence of its sound. It 
was indeed a place where peace and happiness seemed 
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to reign, and to enter which was a privilege to be highly- 
valued. The little girl was not left long to her own 
thoughts, for she had scarcely realised the beauties of 
the scene (which indeed it would have required a much 
longer time to realise) before a bird of bright plumage 
flew past her, then turned and wheeled three times 
round her head, and, perching upon a standard rose- 
tree close by, nodded its head pleasantly to her, and 
said in a lively tone of voice, *I'm so glad youVe 
come ! weVe been expecting you ever so long ! Isn't 
the garden looking lovely to-day ?' Somehow or other, 
she could not tell why, Sybil was not the least bit sur- 
prised at being spoken to by a bird, but answered 
directly, just as if she had been quite used to it all her 
life. ' Yes,' she said, ' here I am, and sorry to have 
kept you waiting. How beautiful everything is I' 'I 
believe you !' chuckled the bird merrily, and was about 
to continue the conversation, when down flew a 
number of other birds from different trees, and perched 
upon the rose-bushes and upon the ground. *You 
must not keep her all to yourself,' they cried, * now she 
has come at last. She must come and see the fruit ! ' 
Sybil greatly wondered what they could mean, but as 
they were evidently inspired by the most friendly feel- 
ing towards her, she did not scruple to follow them 
when they invited her to do so, and fluttered before 
her across the lawn until they came to a square kitchen 
garden, down the middle of which ran a broad green 
path, whilst a similar path surrounded the square. 

' What do you think of this ? ' said one of the 
birds as he flew down the middle path and called 
Sybil to follow. Certainly there was something to 
think of. On each side of her was a strawberry- 
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bed, beneath the leaves of which strawberries were 
everywhere peeping out, and such strawberries ! They 
seemed to Sybil to be larger and finer and to have a 
more delicious look about them than any she had ever 
seen before. Beyond the strawberry-beds stood a 
number of raspberry-trees, upright as sentinels guard- 
ing the place, and bearing upon them raspberries to look 
at which made Sybil's mouth water, such a ' come- 
gather-and-eat-me' look about them they had I and 
farther on still were the most remarkable gooseberries 
and currants, growing upon their trees in the greatest 
comfort, and evidently all as yet free from the legi- 
timate grasp of gardener, or the cruel and unlawful 
assault of schoolboy greediness. Sybil gazed with 
pleasure upon the fruit, and was surely not to blame 
if visions crossed her mind of large plates of straw- 
berries, with a little sugar by their side, awaiting little 
girls who had asked to have them 'saved from dessert' 
for them whilst they went to watch their brothers at 
cricket; nor was it otherwise than natural that a 
pleasant memory of currant and raspberry-tarts should 
flit through her brain, vividly associated with thoughts 
of rich, thick cream, the usual accompaniment of such 
delicious food. But she restrained such thoughts as 
these, not being sure how they might harmonise with 
the views of the birds who were so kindly doing the 
honours of the place for her amusement. When they 
reached the end of the middle walk they turned to 
the left and went round the square of the kitchen 
garden, wherein there was much more to see and 
admire. Magnificent clusters of filberts hung from 
their trees ; apples, pears, and plums were growing in 
profusion, and here and there Vas a mulberry-tree 
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disporting itself among the rest with rich, ripe-looking 
fruit, which made you long to be at them without delay. 
Sybil was enchanted with all she saw, and thought at 
once what fun her schoolboy brothers would have had 
if they could have been turned loose in this land of 
plenty. She did not, however, attempt to pick any 
of the fruit, as the birds made no offer to her upon the 
subject, and she was too well brought up to do anything 
of the kind unasked or uninvited. When they had 
reached the end of the square at which they had entered 
the kitchen garden, the birds, who had been fluttering 
before and around her all the while, began to flutter 
higher and faster in an evident state of excitement, 
and several of them presently exclaimed together, 
' Oh ! there's the Queen of the Flowers I take her to 
the Queen of the Flowers, she is sure to want to see 
her now I ' Sybil did not at all understand what her 
companions meant ; but as they eagerly flew forward, 
she followed them to the middle of the lawn, where 
was the fountain already described, and there, a little 
way from the fountain, seated in an easy garden- 
chair, was a figure whom she seemed at once to know 
must be the Queen of the Flowers. The face was the 
face of a lady, and of a pretty, exceedingly good- 
humoured looking lady, too ; but the hair, which 
hung down around her head, was nothing more 
nor less than festoons of roses — red, lovely, sweet- 
scented roses ; the arms were apparently entirely com- 
posed of cloves and carnations, the body was formed 
of a multitude of various flowers, the most beautiful 
you can imagine, and a cloak of honey-suckle and 
• sweet-briar was thrown carefully over the shoulders. 
Altogether, the figure was the most quaint and 
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extraordinary that Sybil had ever seen, and the tiny 
little hands and feet peeping out, alone disclosed the 
fact that it was something more than a simple mass 
of flowers. As Sybil approached, the Queen of the 
Flowers waved her hand gracefully to her, and said 
in a sweet, silvery voice, — 

* Welcome to my garden ! I am very glad to see 
you here, and I hope my birds have been attentive to 
you.' 

' Yes, I thank your majesty,' replied Sybil ; ' and 
what a beautiful place it is! I should like to stay 
here always.' 

The Queen of the Flowers clearly took this as a 
compliment, for she bowed graciously, and smiled as 
she replied, * I hope you will stay as long as you like. 
You have come just in time to see the show, so pray 
sit down and make yourself at home.' 

Sybil wondered what the show would be, but she 
had not to wonder long. The birds showed her to a 
seat close by the queen, and, as soon as she had sat 
down, they all perched about on the side of the foun- 
tain, and, after a minute or so, the queen of the Flowers 
said in a clear, ringing voice, ' Let the show begin 1 ' 

Upon this, a strain of low but indescribably sweet 
music was heard, which seemed to come from no par- 
ticular spot, but to fill the whole place as if it rose from 
the ground like dew, or fell like the rain-drops from the 
heavens above. It grew a little louder at times, and 
then sank almost to a whisper, and there was something 
in it which struck all the tenderest chords of Sybil's 
heart. It seemed to remind her of home, and childish 
days, and her little brothers and sisters, and her papa 
and mamma, and all that she loved and cared for 
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most ; a strain of heart-touching music, that she could 
have listened to for ever without being tired. But as the 
music came swelling upon her ears, she saw at the same 
moment a curious sight, such as probably mortal child 
had never seen before. All the flowers in the garden, 
at least all the best and most presentable flowers, left 
their beds and marched past the queen like soldiers 
at a review. And Sybil, who had always been very 
fond of flowers, and had studied their habits as well 
as she could, observed that they appeared to advance, 
one sort after the other, in regular rotation, very much 
according to the season of the year at which they 
usually come forth. Thus, first came a regiment of 
snowdrops, white and pure like the spotless souls of 
children, hanging their little heads as if in bashful 
modesty they scarce dared raise them up to gaze upon 
the face of their queen ; then a mixed and smart 
array of crocuses, yellow, white and violet, came jauntily, 
past, as if they felt they had done themselves credit 
by pushing up through the brown earth so early in 
the spring, and had consequently a right to march 
among the foremost flowers. A delicious fragrance 
next pervaded the atmosphere and heralded the pre- 
sence of violets innumerable, sweetest of Spring's 
flowery gifts, closely followed by the pale primroses, 
so dearly loved of little English maidens, and, alas ! 
so ruthlessly picked from their mossy home on sunny 
banks, and scattered as soon as picked, in many a 
woodland ramble. Pleasant memories did these recall 
to Sybil of happy flights from town to country for 
Easter holidays, and long, delightful excursions over 
wood and dale. Nor were these memories dispelled 
by the flowers which followed, for the wood anemone 
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and the blue-bell appeared intermixed in their march- 
ing order, and a multitudinous company of both filed 
before the queen. Who are these immediately behind 
them, large yellow flowers upon tall slender stalks, 
dutifully bowing their heads as they pass their sove- 
reign ? Sybil required no second glance to tell her that 
this was the daffodil regiment, which neatly contrasted 
in height and appearance with the succeeding flowers, 
which were none other than the cowslips, with their 
rich, creamy-looking yellow heads, seeming to speak 
of rich meadows and the pleasant warmth of advanc- 
ing spring. These, and one or two other regiments, 
were attended by a vast concourse of daisies and 
buttercups marching by their side, and apparently 
considering themselves to belong to no regiment in 
particular, but to have something to do with all 
But after the cowslips came a troop of flowers upon 
which Sybil's eyes rested with pleasure, as in the 
pretty white bells hanging upon their green stems in 
graceful beauty, she recognised the lilies of the valley, 
emblems of innocence and virgin purity. And when 
these tender flowers had passed by, a very different 
regiment followed. Holding up their heads in an arro- 
gant manner, and evidently considering themselves su- 
perior to any other flower there, came the lordly tulips, 
and, as she saw their haughty looks, Sybil called to 
mind an incident that had once occurred to her brother 
Ned, when he was quite a little fellow. Some one had 
been telling him a story in which the character of the 
humble, quiet little daisy was contrasted with that of 
the proud tulip, somewhat to the disadvantage of the 
latter. Soon after, Ned was sent to wait in the 
garden for a short time until his nurse was ready to 
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walk with him, and when she came down, she found 
him standing opposite the best tulip-bed with a little 
cane in his hand, with which he had quietly switched 
off the head of every tulip, gravely observing that he 
had done it to punish them for being so naughty and 
proud I And after the tulips came the roses. The 
standard rose-trees walked two and two abreast, one 
red and one white, of all sorts and kinds. This was 
a magnificent sight, to see the noblest of flowers in 
such perfection as Sybil saw them that day. It 
seemed as if their line would never end, as they kept 
filing on and on in all their different varieties of 
beauty. Sybil recognised many roses that she knew 
her mamma was very fond of, and. the names of which 
she had often asked when walking with her in the 
rose-garden at home. *G6ndral Jacqueminot' held 
up his head bravely ; the * Gloire de Dijon ' showed 
gallantly in front, and * Mar^chal Niel,' with its beau- 
tiful golden colour, was proudest of the proud. ^ Then, 
among many others, the little girl observed her cele- 
brated friend ' G^ant des Batailles ' (which the old 
gardener at home always would persist in speaking of 
as ' the gent of the battles \ and last, not least, amid 
the multitude of dwarf rose-bushes which followed, 
perfect in blossom and fragrant with perfume, came 
specimen after specimen of the dear old cabbage, 
none the worse for being such an old acquaintance ; 
and not far off was to be seen, well represented and 
beautiful as ever, ' York and Lancaster,' side by side 
with the 'Maiden's Blush.' The roses took some 
time in passing, and then came the flowers which to 
Sybil's mind beat all the rest in the sweetness of 
their accompanying perfume. A long array of 
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carnations, cloves, and piccotees came by, pink, red, 
white, of various colours, but all deliciously fragrant, 
and a regiment which the queen evidently held in 
high estimation, for she smiled and bowed repeatedly 
as they passed, and asked Sybil if she didn't think 
they were beautiful, in which sentiment the latter 
readily agreed. I cannot tell you, because Sybil 
forgot, or never knew, many of their names, — all the 
' bedding-out ' flowers which followed. Let it be suf- 
ficient to say, that in number, beauty, and variety they 
surpassed all that she had ever seen before. The 
geranium tribe impressed her particularly. Rose- 
coloured, deep pink, brilliant scarlet, white and violet, 
they passed in great quantities, and she felt that she 
had enjoyed that day a great opportunity, and seen 
a flower-show quite unequalled by any in the world. 
The hollyhocks were among the last of the flowers 
which marched past the queen. Their tall forms 
displayed various colours, and as they moved along, 
eminently respectable in height and general appear- 
ance, Sybil thought that they looked better than she 
had ever thought hollyhocks could look. The dahlias 
were the last which she particularly noticed, and as 
their retreating footsteps died away in the distance, 
the queen turned round and asked her visitor whether 
she had been pleased with the review. Of course there 
was but one answer to make, and accordingly Sybil 
made it. Then the queen observed, ' I see you are 
fond of flowers and shrubs ; did you ever play at the 
planting game } ' 

* Oh yes ! ' cried Sybil ; ' at least, I have often seen 
the gardeners doing it, though we don't call it a 
game, exactly. But I have often and often watched 
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them planting shrubs, for we have a great many 
plantations of laurels and American plants, and other 
things at home, and nearly every year we make some 
new ones.' 

As she spoke, the queen smiled kindly upon her 
and said, 'Yes, my dear; but that is not exactly what 
I mean. Planting is both useful and ornamental ; 
but, as you justly observe, it cannot, strictly speaking, 
be called a "game." That which / mean is a real 
game, a play, in fact, and, if you do not know it, 
I will teach you. The game is to think of something 
which is not a tree or a plant, but which has some con- 
nection with the name of a tree or plant, and pretend 
that your planting the one makes the other grow. But 
an example is the best thing to teach you the game.' 

'I planted the sea, and there came up a beach (beech). 
Now do you understand V Sybil timidly said she 
thought so, and then the Queen of the Flowers asked 
her to try her hand at it. 

' I planted Christmas^ and there came up a box^ said 
Sybil. 

* Very good,' answered the queen. 

' I planted a kiss^ and there came up your two-lips * 
(tulips) was the next she tried, and then she told Sybil 
several which amused her very much : 'I planted a hunt- 
ing-field^ and there came up "pinks ;" a poor bachelor, 
and there came up "marry-gold ;" tobacco, and there 
came up " weeds." You may go on for a long time 
in this manner,' said the queen. ' Here are three 
more good ones, and then we'll change the subject. I 
planted some Kentish young ladies, and there came 
up Canterbury belles ; I planted the "queen's court," 
and there came up "lords and ladies;" I planted 
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" my pig and myself," and there came up " my-hog- 
and-F' (mahogany). Sybil laughed very much at this, 
and begged so hard for another specimen, that the 
queen proceeded to tell her, that if she planted " tight 
shoes " there would come up " a corn," and finally 
concluded by remarking, ' I planted all my old letters, 
and there came up " La ! bum 'em," ' which greatly 
amused Sybil, who determined to remember this game 
for the benefit of her brothers and sisters, and made 
one more example for her own amusement, saying 
quietly to herself, * I planted " Mangnall's Questions," 
and there came up 'dates,' which appeared to her 
peculiarly appropriate. The queen, however, by way 
of changing the subject, as she had intimated her in- 
tention of doing, now told Sybil that she was about 
to hear her singing class, and invited her attendance 
during the ceremony. At a given signal, numerous 
birds flew down from the various trees to take part 
in the performance, which was rather amusing. All 
kinds of feathered bipeds performed before the queen. 
The blackbirds went through their songs very credit- 
ably, and the thrushes were not far behind ; the robins, 
too, did pretty well, only they were rather impudent, 
and would roll their black eyes about so waggishly 
whilst they sang. But as for the sparrows, there was 
no getting a note out of them ! They stood chatter- 
ing and twittering there, with neither time nor tune in 
their performance, and pretended that they had been 
so busy harvesting and preparing to build their nests, 
that they had found no time to learn a word of their 
lesson. Then little Jenny-wren was great fun. She 
kept fidgeting so all the time she was singing, that the 
queen had to tell her, that if she could not keep more 
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still another time she should really be obliged to make 
her do it all over again. It was altogether a most 
interesting sight, and Sybil was very much pleased to 
have seen it, and to have heard the singing of the 
birds. When it was over, the queen told her that if 
she liked to walk about the gardens and see every- 
thing that was to be seen, she was very welcome to 
do so. Sybil desired nothing better, and accordingly 
walked away from the fountain, and, crossing a broad 
gravel-walk, went up some large white stone steps on to 
a trim, close-mown lawn beyond, where the walking was 
easy to her feet, for the ground was soft and smooth. 
There were beds of evergreens and of American plants, 
rhododendrons, and azaleas, on this lawn, and scattered 
about between the beds, here and there, were many 
specimens of pines, cedar and other trees. Beyond 
the lawn stood a row of old, old Scotch firs, which at 
first seemed rather out of place in a well-kept shrub- 
bery, but when Sybil looked again, she could not help 
feeling that their lofty stature formed a pleasing con- 
trast with the smaller trees, as did their dark, sombre 
foliage with the brighter and more cheerful green 
beneath them. As she walked under these trees she 
heard a low voice whispering through the branches 
above her head, and knew, though how she could not 
tell, that it was the spirits of the trees talking one to 
the other. * These are pleasant gardens,' said one, 
'the sun shines always so warmly here, the birds sing 
so sweetly, the flowers are so gay and bright, and 
everything around us seems to tell of peace, and mirth, 
and happiness.' 

' True,' replied the other. * True are the words you 
say ; and yet, when I remember the day we came here 

N 
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from our home in the far north, I often wish that day 
had never come to us, and that we could have been 
left to grow where we were born. Bright and gay 
though everything here may be (and we should be 
thankless not to own it with gratitude), yet I cannot 
but remember the old days and the old country — the 
thousands and thousands of our stately brethren who 
stood, and doubtless still stand, upon the hill-side, over- 
looking the vast expanse of moorland and the glorious 
brown heather, the brawling river in the valley below, 
the keen fresh mountain air, the wild open scenery, the 
cheery call of the grouse on the hills, — all, all comes 
back to me in the quiet hours of night, and bleak as 
the wind sometimes was, and small the care bestowed 
upon us in comparison with that which we afterwards 
received here, yet, after all, it was our own country, 
and fain would I see it again ! ' 

Sybil listened with much interest to the conversation 
of the trees, and when she thought how dearly she 
loved her own old home, where she had been born and 
had lived all her life, she could not help feeling sorry 
for the poor creatures. Then she passed on, and heard 
two chaffinches talking together on the branch of a 
neighbouring tree. 

' I have built my nest very snugly, I can assure you,' 
said one to the other. 'It is on the overhanging branch 
of a thorn-tree, wedged closely into the joint of two 
branches, in fact. It is made of wool and moss, and 
a few little twigs and leaves outside, and inside it is 
most carefully and delicately lined with the very best 
horsehair. I have only one egg at present, but to- 
morrow I expect another, and so I shall go on, day by 
day, until I get five. Then t shall begin to sit, and, 
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after a certain time, my young ones will begin to crack 
their shells under me. Oh, what fun I shall have ! 
Do you think I shall get four birds out of my five eggs, 
or may I possibly hatch out all five ?' 

And the other answered, ' I cannot tell, it is so un- 
certain, and depends so much upon the weather. I 
am more forward than you, however, for I have al- 
ready four eggs in my nest in the copper-beech tree, 
and I begin to sit upon them the day after to-morrow. 
How fortunate we are in this garden to have no cats 
prowling about, and no cruel birds -nesting boys to cause 
all our labour to come to nothing by tearing out the 
nests about which we have taken so much trouble, and 
robbing us of our pretty, precious eggs !' 

Sybil was delighted to find that she could under- 
stand all that the birds said, and she began to think 
that this garden was one of the pleasantest places in 
which she had ever been. She was just thinking how 
much she should like to stay there always, and had 
really made up her mind that she could bear even to 
give up lessons in order to do so, when there came 
flying up to her one of the queen's gay plumaged at- 
tendants, saying, or rather chirping, in a cheerful tone, 
*The queen desires me to say that she will receive you 
at tea.* 

Sybil gravely replied in the form which she believed 
to be most correct, namely, that 'she would do herself 
the honour of waiting upon Her Majesty immediately,' 
and then at once retraced her steps to the fountain, 
and found the queen in the same place in which she 
had left her. Before the ,royal lady was a pretty 
little table of inlaid wood, upon which stood a small 
tea-service with fourteen or fifteen of the dearest little 
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cups you can imagine, made of the very rarest and 
most expensive china, and each having upon it the 
prettiest little picture that can be conceived, beauti- 
fully and delicately painted by an artist whose skill 
must have been beyond all question marvellous. 
The only thing against the cups that Sybil could see 
was their size — they were certainly very small, quite 
a doll's service — so that even a small child (and Sybil 
was not such a very small child) would not get 
a good drink of tea under six or eight of them at 
least, and that was a larger number than any well- 
behaved child would like to ask for, especially away 
from home. Moreover, Sybil was becoming very 
thirsty, and so she felt rather uncomfortable about it. 
She could not think how the queen herself would be 
able to manage, for these cups seemed a great deal 
too small for her^ and, if she was anything of a tea- 
drinker, she must find their size very inconvenient, 
Sybil was quite sure. The tea-pot, too, matched the 
cups, and so did the sugar and slop-basins, so that 
Sybil began to think within herself that she must not 
expect much in the way of a meal at the queen's 
table. But what puzzled her still more was the cir- 
cumstance of there being at least fifteen cups and 
saucers, when, so far as she could see as yet, 
there was nobody else coming to tea besides the 
queen and herself. However, she was too polite and 
well-bred to ask any questions, especially in the pre- 
sence of royalty, and so she sat down quietly in the 
chair to which the queen graciously pointed, having 
first made a proper curtsey to her majesty. Her 
surprise at the number of the teacups was of no long 
duration. First and foremost, however, the queen 
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having blown softly but melodiously upon a little 
silver whistle which hung from her belt, and which 
emitted the sweetest sounds imaginable, several birds 
flew down, each bearing in beak or claw a wee little 
plate of bright colour and fantastic pattern, upon 
which was placed some species of food such as is 
usually partaken of by mortals who indulge in the 
luxury of tea. Teeny tiny morsels of bread and 
butter were there ; delicious fragments — but appa- 
rently only fragments — of cake, plum and seed ; in- 
viting crumbs of rusks ; minute particles of bun ; and 
the merest remnants of the inestimable ' Sally Lunn/ 
In short, had tLe quantity of the food been at all 
equal to its quality, neither Sybil nor any other child 
that ever was born could have ventured for a moment 
to utter or imagine anything in the nature of a com- 
plaint. As far as it went, everything was plainly and 
undeniably excellent ; but, alas ! for .the unlucky fitness 
of that same expression, 'as far as it went' For, 
undoubtedly, it went, and was likely to go, a very 
little way indeed, and, unless there were hidden and 
unseen means of expanding the repast (which might 
possibly be the case), Sybil felt that it must be re- 
garded rather in the light of a pleasant (though trying) 
farce than as a sober reality. She said nothing, how- 
ever, and, as I have already informed you, took her seat 
when and where she was told to do so, and calmly 
waited the result. She had not long to wait. Again 
the queen sounded upon her silver whistle, and this 
time the effects were still more extraordinary than 
before. First of all, the fountains began to play, which 
was an exceedingly pretty sight, and well worth 
seeing of itself, if that had been all. But it was far 
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from being all. Out of the fountain — or out of the 
rocks and shells of which the framework of the foun- 
tain was formed, one after the other came springing 
on to the lawn a number of the most curious little figures 
you ever saw in all your life. Not that there was any- 
thing mis-shapen or extraordinary in the make of any 
of them — on the contrary, they were elegantly made, 
and neatly, even tastefully dressed, every one of them, 
and they leaped on to the lawn with a certain grace 
and vivacity peculiarly becoming. But it was their 
size which made them curious — they were so little, 
so very little — and yet so perfectly made! Sybil 
at once saw that if this was the stature of the beings 
who usually shared the queen's meals, the size of her 
majesty's teacups might be easily accounted for. She 
reckoned twelve of them, who merrily leaped down 
and tripped up to the tea-table, each with a polite 
bow to its royal mistress. Each carried a little camp- 
stool, just high enough to form a comfortable seat for its 
owner, and these they planted round the table in such 
a manner as just to leave room, and only just, for Sybil's 
own chair. But, would wonders never cease.? In the 
features of the little figures who were about to form 
the party at the queen's tea-table, she recognised 
children of her own acquaintance every one of them. 
It was absolutely ridiculous, but nevertheless it was 
perfectly and undeniably true! There was her own 
brother Willy — hot ' as large as life,' certainly, but as 
like life as possible, only it was Willy in miniature ; 
her little brothers Charlie and Herbert, too, were there, 
and her sisters Ethel and Mary ; then there were her 
cousins, Adela and Edith, and Florence and Harry 
Meridale were also of the party. The Ladies Blanche, 
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Jane, and Augusta Godinton were also there, so that 
in fact she knew — or ought to know — every one of 
the guests. 

Never was a child more astonished than Sybil at 
the unexpected sight of so many friends, and friends, 
too, so wonderfully reduced in size, if not in circum- 
stances. They didn't seem at all astonished, though, 
but apparently took it all as a matter of course. 

'Well, Sybil,* said Willy, ' aren't you glad we are 
come, and isn't it jolly down here } * 

* Just listen to the birds ! ' said Ethel ; ' and, oh ! 
do look at the fountain^ how beautiful it is,' said 
Blanche. 

Sybil did not like to speak freely before the queen, 
and besides, as she only counted twelve children be- 
sides her majesty and herself, she was rather occupied 
in thinking who the fifteenth person was likely to be. 
This question, however, was before long answered by the 
queen, who, having seen that the guests were all 
properly seated round the table, counted them care- 
fully, and then remarked that there was one cup left 
over for ' Manners.' Whoever this * Manners ' was, he 
never came, and, in fact, no better manners were re- 
quired than those which prevailed at the royal tea- 
table that evening. Everybody was civil and obliging 
to everybody else, and there was not an unpleasant 
word from first to last. Sybil's only trouble was the 
utter impossibility of getting enough to eat and drink, 
and what puzzled her amazingly was the way in 
which all the others appeared to be perfectly satisfied, 
and to get, each and all of them, enough and to spare. 
It was very different at home, she remembered. Not 
that there was not always plenty ; but, if any one 
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complained of hunger, it was sure to be the boys, and 
not she, whereas now they all three appeared to be 
positively full, whilst she felt nearly starving. Nothing 
could be more kind and gracious than their royal hostess. 
She was never tired of pouring out the tea, though, 
as each cup held a quantity scarce exceeding half a 
teaspoon full, it required no superhuman exertion to 
pour out, and still less to drink. She conversed with 
the whole party, too, in an affable manner, and did 
her best to make them all feel entirely at their ease. 
Her majesty's information certainly appeared to be 
both varied and extensive-. She discoursed freely 
with Willy (who was the eldest of the party) about 
cricket, discussed the best sort of bat for a boy,* the 
relative prospects of Eton and Harrow in the coming 
match at * Lord's,' and even dived into an argument 
upon the advantages and disadvantages of fagging at 
public schools, a system of which she highly approved, 
whilst Willy respectfully but firmly held to the opinion 
that he shouldn't approve of it until he was in the fifth 
form, but that, after that crisis of his fate was passed, 
he should be its strenuous advocate. Then the queen 
spoke about dolls, displaying an intimate knowledge 
not only of the nature, habits, and performances of 
dolls in general, but of those particular dolls which 
belonged to each and every one of her guests. She 
knew their names, characters, and dispositions, their 
favourite dresses, and those which their young mis- 
tresses thought most becoming to them, and, in short, 
proved herself to have so thoroughly studied the subject 
in all its bearings, that the young ladies could not fail 
to look up to her thenceforward as the very highest 
authority upon all questions relating to Dolldom. On 
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music, too, she lightly touched, and showed that she 
was wdll acquainted with all the troubles which young 
ladies have to go through in learning their notes, 
playing their scales, and practising daily until practice 
has made perfect. With all these troubles she warmly 
and kindly sympathised, but at the same time pointed 
out (as Sybil's mamma had so often done) that per- 
severance would overcome every difficulty, and that 
it was well worth every girFs while to take pains and 
learn to do well that which would in after life prove 
the source of so much pleasure and happiness both to 
herself and others. Then she talked about riding, 
and when once this subject had been started, all the 
children were loud in praise of the ponies belonging 
to their respective homes. The queen knew quite 
well about them all. She listened with pleasure and 
interest to each child's description of its own par- 
ticular favourite, and even told several anecdotes 
about ponies which mightily amused the party. And 
oh I she was delightful in her talk about dogs ! She 
seemed to know everything that could possibly be 
said about them, from the great mastiff who was 
chained up in the kennel which stood in a back-yard 
well known to most of the company present, and who 
would let no one go near him except the children of 
the house, with whom he was always gentle and quiet, 
down to the soft little Maltese dog, who had a basket- 
house of his own by a certain school-room fire, shivered 
if a breath of cold wind ever came near him, and was 
habitually fondled and petted by everybody. In 
short, there never was such a queen as this queen, to 
know everything about subjects on which children 
liked to talk, and to entertain her company with 
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constant and amusing conversation. Sybil really forgot 
her hunger and thirst in the pleasure and excitement 
of the whole thing. Never had she been present at 
so agreeable a • tea-party, and never had she encoun- 
tered a hostess so amiable and clever. I wish I could 
give you a longer and better account of all that 
passed during that sociable meal, but I cannot do so, 
for I could never get Sybil to tell me, possibly for the 
excellent and all-sufficient reason that, with the best 
of wills to do so, she could never recollect more of it 
herself. Neither could she say for certain how long 
the party lasted, although she thought it must have 
been for the best part of an hour, judging by the 
number of times the little cups were filled and re- 
filled, and the many different subjects of conversation 
which were started and more or less fully discussed. 
She became quite accustomed to seeing her relations 
and friends grown so much smaller, and indeed, though 
she had been so much surprised at the first sight of 
them, the astonishment did not seem to have been 
mutual, and, after a short time, they had all gone 
on talking together in their natural and usual manner, 
just as if she and they had all remained of the same 
size as they formerly were, or had been all their lives 
quite accustomed to the difference between them. 
When they had all finished their tea, there was a 
little discussion as to what should be done next. 
Some wanted one thing, and some another. Dancing 
had always been a favourite amusement with most of 
the children, but when this was proposed, the queen 
said at once that it was too soon after tea to think of 
taking such violent exercise, and that they must 
think of some quieter game. * Dumb crambo,' * hunt 
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the slipper,' ' capping verses/ ' consequences/ and half 
a dozen other games were then successively proposed 
and rejected, until at last the queen herself suggested 
a game of 'forfeits.' This was immediately accepted by 
all the party as the best thing that copid be done, 
and at it they went accordingly, with great earnestness 
and spirit. The best way to play 'forfeits' is sup- 
posed to be that which commences with the game of 
' the coach ;' at least, this was the idea of the children 
who had been assembled at the queen's tea-table. 
One — ^who in this case was the royal mistress herself 
— had to make up a story about a coach, each of 
the children having previously chosen some part of 
the coach, or its belongings, which he or she would 
represent. Thus, Sybil was the box, Ethel the wheels, 
somebody else the horses, another the reins, and so 
on through the whole number of thing3 which could 
properly be said to belong to a stage coach. Then, 
when the queen began her story, she had to introduce 
the names of all these things, and whenever any one 
of them was mentioned, the child who had chosen to 
represent it was obliged to jump up from his or her 
place, turn round, and sit down again, and if from 
carelessness or inattention this was not done, the 
offender had a forfeit scored against his or her name. 
So the game went merrily on for some time, until the 
queen declared that there were now plenty of forfeits, 
and that the real 'game of forfeits' was to begin. 
She chose Harry Meridale to be the judge of forfeits, 
and accordingly he had to kneel before her majesty 
with his eyes shut, whilst an article was held over his 
head, belonging to the person who had incurred each 
forfeit, for which he was to pronounce the penalty. 
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If the owner was a girl, the queen had to say : — 
' Here's a thing, and a very pretty thing, and what is 
to be done to the owner of this very pretty thing ? * 
If a boy was the offender, the word ' very * was left 
out, and this was the only hint given to the judge. 
Several forfeits were declared, and sentences given, 
amid much laughter. One of the boys had to stand 
on his head in the middle of the room and count ten, 
one young lady had to make a verse of four lines 
about plum-cake, and another to say the alphabet back- 
wards from the letter ' m.' In short, Harry gave them 
all sorts of ridiculous things to do, until at last it came 
to Sybil's turn to receive a sentence. This happened 
to be the good old-fashioned task, so often imposed 
before : ' She shall kneel to the wittiest, bow to the 
prettiest, and kiss the one she loves best.' Amid the 
peals of laughter which usually followed such sen- 
tences, Sybil advanced to do as she had been ordered. 
There was but one rule to be followed in such a pre- 
sence. She made a most respectful bow to the 
queen, and then gracefully knelt before her. She then 
turned to her own dear brother Willy, and gave him a 
real good sisterly kiss. The result, however, was 
rather astonishing to all parties concerned. Whether 
the kiss was too violent, or Willy's cheek was too 
hard, I do not know, but this much is certain, that 
Sybil, to her horror, felt that her whole head was 
loosened by the shock — it reeled — ^it turned round — it 
carne unscrewed — it came off! And just as it was 
tumbling into Willy's lap, there came a buzzing sound 
in her ears, and —Sybil awoke ! 

There she was, s:itting calmly and quietly in the 
dentist's chair, her mamma smiling down upon her 
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with her own sweet smile, and good Mr. Tronfield 
standing by, with a kind and half-amused expression 
upon his face, as he encountered Sybil's wondering 
eyes. 

' It is all over, my darling,' said her mamma. ' Four 
teeth out, and it didn't hurt you, did it .? ' 

' But,' asked Sybil, somewhat anxiously, ' where is 
the queen, and where are all the others ? ' 

' The queen,' replied Mr. Tronfield, ' is, in one sense, 
at Windsor, and in another, in the hearts of all her 
people.' 

' Ah ! ' said Sybil ; ' but I mean the Queen of the 
Flowers ; where is she ? ' 

*That is more than I can tell you,' said Mr. 
Tronfield. 

Sybil thought for a moment, and then said, very 
gravely : ' How long, did it take, please } I mean, 
how long have I been sitting in this chair } ' 

' Exactly forty seconds, miss,* replied the gentleman 
with the bag. 

But you and I, dear readers, who have been with 
Sybil all the time, and have seen what happened to 
her, know very well, just as well as Sybil herself knew, 
that the gentleman with the bag must have been 
talking arrant nonsense. 
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VI. 

THE BOY WITH A TAIL. 

Once upon a time there lived a married couple of 
wealth and respectability, whose only misfortune con- 
sisted in their having no children. This they took to 
heart very deeply, and lamented so much that at 
length Fortune took pity upon them, and presented 
them with a fine sop. The boy was healthy in every 
respect, and such as would have gladdened the heart 
of any parents, save for one unhappy and curious cir- 
cumstance. His head was well-shapen as a head need 
be, his eyes, occupying the usual position of such 
articles, one on each side of his nose, looked straight 
forward, and gave every promise of good vision for the 
future ; there was no fault to be found with his nose, 
and his mouth and chin were much the same as those 
of other babies. His neck, shoulders, body, legs, and 
feet had nothing remarkable about them ; but the 
horror and consternation of his parents may be 
imagined when they discovered that their son was 
born with as regular a tail as if he had been a young 
pig or a puppy, instead of a boy. They could hardly 
believe their eyes when they saw it, but the truth — 
and the tail — ^soon appeared plainly enough. There 
it was, a tail to all intents and purposes, constituting 
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a deformity which was exceedingly painful for parents 
to behold, and which could not fail to be disagreeable 
in after-life to its unlucky possessor. So impressed, 
indeed, were his father and mother with this certainty, 
that they agreed to lose no time in sending for a 
surgeon in order that the appendage might be re- 
moved without any unnecessary delay. The family 
doctor, who was naturally the first to be consulted, 
declined to take the responsibility of the operation, 
although he expressed no doubt as to the possibility 
of its satisfactory performance. But an eminent 
surgeon from the nearest town, who was next called 
in by the anxious parents, declared at once that any 
rash interference with the work of Nature was most 
undesirable, and that the tail and the life of the infant 
boy would probably go together, if the parents in- 
sisted upon the removal of the former. The father of 
the boy, unable to comprehend the force of this 
remark, flew into a rage with the surgeon, and, in 
spite of his eminence, kicked him out of the house 
with scant ceremony and angry language, after which 
he forthwith sent for another surgeon, the rival of the 
gentleman who had so resolutely refused to perform 
the desired operation. The second practitioner, how- 
ever, took the same view as the first, and insisted 
upon it that the removal of the unwonted ornament 
would be attended with the greatest danger to the 
life of the patient. Irritated beyond measure at this 
second refusal, the father drove the surgeon from him 
with bitter reproaches directed against the profession to 
which he belonged, and all appertaining thereto, after 
which he threw himself into the nearest arm-chair 
and stormed uninterruptedly for half-an-hour, whilst 
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his no less sorrowful wife remained bathed in tears, 
bewailing the family misfortune, and nervously 
anxious lest blame should be attached to her by her 
enraged husband. This, however, was not the case, and 
in due time, his anger having abated, he began to see 
that there was nothing for it but to make the best of 
the matter. So the child was permitted to live the 
usual life of children, without any such rough inter- 
ference with his peculiarity as had been at first con- 
templated. Indeed, for the first few years of his life, 
the ordinary garments of early childhood so concealed 
from view his unusual appendage, that only his im- 
mediate attendants were necessarily acquainted with 
the fact of its existence. He passed through the 
wonted stages of babyhood and nursery life, and his 
parents and relations became gradually more recon- 
ciled to the deformity which had at first caused 
them so much easiness. However, when the time 
came, memorable in the life of every boy, when the 
first pair of trousers were to be placed upon the limbs 
of our little friend, his sorrows may be said to have 
actually commenced. The trousers commonly made 
for little boys were evidently unsuited to his circum- 
stances, and a long cloth case, made of the same 
material as the trousers, had to be appended to them, 
so that the tail might be duly clothed and concealed 
from public view. You may easily imagine that the 
sight of a cloth tail, whisking to and fro behind a boy, 
was one tolerably certain to bring down upon the 
unhappy owner a shower of jokes and comments by 
no means pleasant or complimentary. Anxious that 
their son should not be without companions suited 
to his age, the .parents of the lad sent him as a day 
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scholar to a celebrated grammar school in the village 
near to their abode. His schoolfellows, however, 
found in his unlucky ornament a never-failing subject 
for laughter and ridicule. The poor boy was asked 
whether his father's property was in settlement, and 
whether he would not be glad to cut off the en-tail. 
He was told that if any accident happened to him, he 
would have to go to a re-tail dealer ; he was endlessly 
chaffed as a tale-bearer, and habitually nicknamed the 
'Tailor' from the first day of his entrance into the 
school. Nor did time appear to lessen the ingenuity 
and wit of his tormentors ; he was twitched by the tail, 
pinched, and, if an opportunity occurred, the more 
mischievous boys would endeavour to catch his tail in 
shutting the door, to drop hot water upon it, and to 
tie to it all kinds of disagreeable things when the boy 
was sitting quietly at his lessons. In fact, his life — 
as well as his tail — became a burden to him, and a 
more miserable young being than this unfortunate 
child can hardly be imagined. Even at home his 
existence was by no means joyous, for he was con- 
stantly haunted with the idea that people were laugh- 
ing at him, even if such were not the case, and he 
became so morbidly sensitive that his parents feared 
greatly for his health in mind and body. What could 
they do for their unhappy child } What advice could 
they bestow upon him ? It would be in vain for them 
to cheer his drooping spirits and tell him to cast care 
behind. ThatvidiS precisely where care already was, and 
it was equally in vain to look forward to better times. 
There appeared nothing for it but that he must drag on 
his miserable existence as best he could, until death 
should mercifully put an end to his story and his tail 

o 
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together. But, however great was the sorrow of the 
parents on their son's account, poor Harry — for so 
was the boy called — grieved considerably for himself. 
The jokes and tricks of his playmates, the smiles of 
casual observers, the coarse laughter of the rude and 
inconsiderate, all cut him to his boyish heart, and 
many and many a bitter tear did he shed in secret. 
His tail was more than he could bear, and his 
youthful cup appeared brimming over with sorrow; 
At last he made up his mind that he could and would 
bear it no longer, and accordingly upon one fine 
morning in the early summer he carried out a deter- 
mination long cherished in his youthful heart, namely, 
that of running away. Many boys have formed this 
plan, both before and since the time of Master Harry, 
and many stories have been told of such boys, why they 
did it, how they did it, and what was the result. But 
I venture to think that nobody has ever before had 
a story to tell of a boy who ran away for the same, 
reason which led my hero to do so, and I cannot 
believe that any other boy ever met with the same 
kind of adventures which befell him, I hope, then, 
that any boy or girl who reads this story will re- 
member that running away is, as a general rule, the 
very worst thing they can possibly do, and a proceed- 
ing which no wise young person will ever so much as 
think of, unless, indeed, he or she happen to be afflicted 
in the same manner as Master Harry, in which case 
there may be some small reason for turning tail upon 
the world. This is what Harry resolved to do — and 
did. Before anybody was up, he rose and dressed 
himself in his every-day clothes. He took his new 
knife in his pocket, also half-a-crown that his father 
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had given him for having a double tooth out without 
howling, four marbles, a huge crust of bread which he 
had saved from tea the evening before, and a humming- 
top of tried and known capability. Thus armed 
against the perils of the outside world, Harry sallied 
forth from his father's house very early in the morn- 
ing. You must not suppose that he had formed no 
special plan, or intended to wander wherever chance 
might direct his footsteps. No such thing. His 
scheme was well and carefully laid, and his destination 
steadily fixed. Hard by his father's park was a large 
wood, which, indeed, from its size and wildness, might 
have been called a forest. It extended east and west 
for a considerable distance, and was not traversed by 
cart or carriage-roads, save just upon the outskirts. 
Deep down in this forest were certain large caves 
which had a very bad name. The sea-coast was at 
no great distance, and rumour ran that these caves 
had formerly been the abode of smugglers and robbers, 
and that murder had been committed in one or more 
of them. Foolish nurses and timid nurserymaids (if 
nurserymaids and nurses ever can be timid or foolish) 
used to frighten the children of the neighbourhood 
with stories about these caves, and if a child wouldn't 
take its medicine, or have its face washed after eating 
strawberries and jam, or did anything else which it 
oughtn't to have done, ' FU take you to the caves, that 
I will,' was a threat which always produced immediate 
obedience, and was therefore frequently and merci- 
lessly used by the tyrants of the nursery in those 
parts. So Harry knew all about the caves, and, had 
he been an ordinary boy, would have gone in quite 
an opposite direction. But he was by no means 

O % 
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an ordinary, but a very extraordinary boy, as you 
may have already guessed. He had made up his 
mind to hide somewhere where nobody would be 
likely to look for him, and had come to the conclusion 
that the forest caves were the very best place to secure 
this result Therefore to the forest he directed his 
footsteps, and determined to take refuge in the caves. 
The morning was beautiful : the sun was shining, 
the birds were singing, and the face of Nature was 
gay and cheerful. Had Harry been a dog, he would 
have wagged his tail with joy at the life-breathing 
atmosphere as he sallied forth on that charming 
morning; but, being only a boy, he put his tail between 
his legs, and walked quietly forward on his journey. 
He reached the forest in safety, and plunged into 
it at once, pushing boldly forward in search of 
the caves. They were not very difficult to find, 
for they were cut out, by nature or art, at some 
remote period, of a rocky hill which, starting from a 
point near the sea-shore, intersected the forest from 
one side to the other. There were several of them, 
too, so that, if you followed the line of the hill, you 
could not fail to stumble upon some one or other of 
them. This Harry accordingly did, and stood before 
the mouth of one of them after about a couple of hours' 
wandering through the trees and brushwood. It was 
not a very inviting place now that he was there. Huge 
brambles hung round the mouth, and nearly blocked 
it up, and the ground about it bore a plentiful crop of 
nettles and weeds of all sorts. It was, in fact, as un- 
promising a place as you could easily find, and as un- 
likely as you can imagine to make a comfortable home 
for any mortal boy or girl, tailed or untailed. Never- 
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theless Harry determined to carry out his plan, made 
his way through the brambleSjand presently stood within 
the cave. When he was there,however, there was nothing 
particular to see, and nothing to tempt him to stop there. 
The place was dull, dark, and damp, and by no means in- 
viting as a home ; so the boy resolved at once that he 
would go farther, being sure he should fare no worse by 
doing so. He accordingly strolled on through the forest 
for another hour or two, until at last he came to a break 
in the hill, by which he crossed through a kind of gully 
to the other side, and found that the ground sloped 
down to a large lake, which broke upon his view with 
a very pretty efTect. The brushwood was thinner here, 
and the boy easily made his way down to the water, 
and finding a pleasant grassy bank, threw himself 
down upon it, and lay there for some time enjoying 
the view before him. He had dawdled a good deal, 
so that the sun was now high in the heavens, and he 
felt quite warm enough for comfort. Moreover, thoughts 
of breakfast began to steal over him, and visions of 
bread and milk arose before his eyes. There was no 
bread and milk, however, in the forest, and he must 
make up his mind to do without it. So he pulled out 
his crust of bread, and munched away at it manfully, 
not without a lurking regret for the better food at 
home, and a newly-arisen doubt as to where his dinner 
and tea would have to be sought. He finished his 
crust, however, and could have wished it had been 
larger, and when this was done, he took out his top 
and began to wind it up, wondering if he should be 
able to find any place in which to spin it. Whilst he 
was thus employed, he was mightily astonished at the 
sound of a voice which broke all at once upon his ears, 
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and startled him out of his wits. It was not exactly a 
voice, though, at least not a voice that spoke words, but 
a very loud laugh, evidently proceeding from the throat 
of a human being, and one who was apparently much 
amused at something. So when Harry heard it, he at 
once left off winding his top, and looked eagerly to 
the right hand and to the left to discover the owner of 
the throat which had given vent to this merry but un- 
expected sound. Nothing, however, could he see, and 
none the more so when he turned round and looked 
behind him. This seemed very extraordinary, and he 
was just beginning to doubt whether he had not been 
mistaken in supposing that he had heard anything, 
when the same laugh rang merrily through the air and 
fell upon his astonished ears. This time, however, he 
was sure that it came from above him, and accordingly 
cast his eyes upwards to see the laugher. Then for 
the first time he became aware of the presence of 
another person. Seated astride upon the large, dead 
branch of a huge oak, which stretched out towards the 
lake some ten or twelve feet from the ground, he per- 
ceived a little man, — so little, indeed, that you might 
have called him a dwarf without going far from the 
truth. He was a strange-looking little man, too. His 
head was large — ^very large — being nearly half the size 
of his body, which was small, very small, for a body, 
and his legs were about as long as his head and body 
together, and hung down on each side of the branch 
encased in corduroy breeches, and adorned with well- 
polished boots upon the feet. A dark grey coat and 
waistcoat, and a tall green hat with a woodcock's 
feather in it, completed the costume of this small 
individual, upon whom Harry gazed for a moment 
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With feelings of mingled surprise and awe. The latter 
feeling, however, soon disappeared, for he was a boy 
of fearless disposition ; and indeed there was nothing 
to be particularly alarmed at in the appearance of a 
little man, queer though he might be in appearance, 
sitting on a tree. Whilst the boy gazed, however, the 
dwarf burst into another laugh, and then becoming very 
grave all of a sudden, fixed his eyes upon Harry, and 
accosted him in the following words : ' Well, I hope 
you're getting on all right down there, youngster ! ' 

Harry had always been taught to reply civilly when 
spoken to, although on the present occasion he hardly 
knew what to say ; so, after a minute's hesitation, he 
looked up at his questioner and replied, *I hope you're 
getting on all right up there, sir ! ' 

At these words the dwarf gave vent to another 
laugh, and then folding his arms across his breast, he 
continued his discourse. 'What makes you come 
roaming out into the forest, boy } Speak up and say 
what's the matter with you ! ' and then he unfolded his 
arms, clasped his hands together, and began twiddling 
his thumbs one round the other as fast as if he was 
doing it for a wager. 

* Please, sir,' said Harry, * I ain't happy — I can't help 
it — everybody laughs at me. I've got — I've got — 
a-a-a-a-tail ! ' and at the recollection of his misfortune 
he began a low sob. 

' No blubbering ! ' cried the dwarf at once. * I can't 
stand that^ never could ;' and he looked so sternly and 
spoke so sharply, that the boy's tears stopped at once. 
* So that's it, is it } ' continued the little man. * Ran 
away because of your tail ; very like being afraid of 
your own shadow. I don't myself see why a boy 
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should be more ashamed of having a tail than a horse, 
or a cow, or a donkey, or a sheep, though indeed sheep 
have hardly enough tails to swear by according to their 
usual custom of wearing them. But since you object 
to your tail so much, why not get rid of it ? ' 

* I don't know how, sir,' moaned Harry piteously. 

* Don't know how?' responded the dwarf, 'then 
you've come to the very place to learn. Be. my ser- 
vant for a year and a day, and the thing is done ! I'm 
just at this moment in want of a boy, as it happens, 
and I don't see why you should not suit as well as 
another. You won't have very hard work, there will 
be plenty to eat and drink, and when you have served 
me for a year and a day, I'll settle the business of the 
tail for you without any trouble at all ! ' 

Harry heard this proposal with mingled feelings of 
hope and joy. * Plenty to eat and drink ' sounded 
pleasant in his ears at that moment, his scanty dry- 
bread breakfast having scarcely done more than whet 
his appetite, but the idea of getting rid of the source 
of all his woes weighed more with him than anything 
else. * Thank you, sir,' he answered, * if you think I 
should suit ; I would do anything to be free from this 
thing,' and he gently touched his tail. 

* So be it, then ! ' cried the other, and in a minute he 
swung himself down from the oak and stood on the 
ground by Harry's side. * Now,' he continued, ' come 
along at once I ' and seizing Harry by the hand he half 
led and half dragged him to the other side of the large 
oak. Here he let go his hand, and taking up a flint 
stone, struck three times on the bark of the tree, upon 
which a door opened at once, and in stepped the dwarf, 
motioning to Harry that he was to follow, which he 
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accordingly did. Immediately before them, within the 
hollow of the oak, appeared the top of a flight of stairs, 
down which the little man walked, and Harry after 
him, until they found themselves in a small but com- 
fortable room, with bookshelves, a sofa, an arm-chair, 
a library table with writing materials, and everything 
as snug and cosy as you could wish. The room was 
apparently lighted with gas, or by some similar contri- 
vance ; at all events, it was well lighted, and Harry 
could see at a glance that it was by no means a bad 
sort of place for a man to live in. He said nothing, 
however, nor had he time either to say or think much, 
for the dwarf threw himself at once into the arm-chair, 
stretched himself out at full length, and exclaimed to 
the astonished boy, 'Now, then, pull off the feet-cases T 
As this order evidently referred to his boots, Harry 
instantly knelt down before his new master, and seizing 
them in both hands, pulled with such vigour that, the 
boot coming off suddenly, he fell backwards heels over 
head. * Now, stupid ! * said the dwarf, and thus ad- 
monished the boy got up, and with greater care re- 
moved the other boot, having accomplished which he 
placed them both in a corner of the room, and was 
wondering what would happen next, when the dwarf 
exclaimed in a somewhat sharp voice, * Now go to the 
splash-splash and get some glitterers/ Harry stared 
in astonishment. It was easy to understand that ' feet- 
cases ' meant boots, but what 'splash-splash' and 
'glitterers' signified was by no means so clear, and he 
began to fancy that if his new master was accustomed 
to make use of this kind of language, he would be 
somewhat difficult to serve. So, in a timid voice, he 
addressed the little man, standing nearly in front of 
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his arm-chair, ' Please, sir, I don't understand.* ' But 
you must understand, you shall understand, it's your 
business to understand \ ' shouted the other, and seiz- 
ing a whip which stood in a stand close to him, he 
made as if he would lay it about Harry's shoulders, 
crying out at the same time, 'Go 'out and do your 
errand ! go out and do your errand ! Be off! be off ! ' 
which frightened the boy considerably. As, however, 
he gathered from these words that he was expected to 
go out for something or other, he thought it best to 
run up the stairs and hope for something to turn up 
which would enlighten him as to the duties expected 
of him. He hurried up, therefore, and remembering 
that the dwarf had struck three times on the tree in 
order to make the door fly open, he wisely did the 
same thing, and with the same result. But what to do 
next } Looking forward with hopeful joy to the pros- 
pect of losing his tail at the end of his servitude, he was 
really anxious to obey the orders of his new master, 
but what those orders were he could not imagine. 
So he sat down for a moment to think, and whilst 
doing so his attention was attracted by a noise in the 
branches of a neighbouring tree, which he presently 
found was caused by the conversation of two squirrels, 
who were sitting side by side upon a branch, and chat- 
ting away with great apparent delight. Strange to 
say, Harry was able to understand every word which 
the little animals uttered, and you will see that it 
turned out in no small degree to his advantage. 

'This is a strange business,' said one to the other, 
* the little oakman has got a new slave.' 

' Yes,' said the other, * and how will he like him } ' 
* Can't say,' rejoined his friend, 'but he'll have to 
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teach him the oakman ways and the oakman language, 
if he means to make anything of him.' 

' Will he be able to learn it ? ^ enquired his friend. 

* He ought to do so without much trouble,' replied 
the other, ' for it is easy enough. If he only thinks of 
the meaning of words, he will understand all that is 
said to him.* 

' I don't know that,' rejoined the other. * Look at 
the lake, for instance ; the waters wash the shore and 
the fish splash about, but a boy need to be sharp to 
understand that the lake is called " splash-splash " or 
" wish-wash " in oakman language ; and then what a 
curious fancy to call the fish " glitterers ! " ' 

' That is only the name for the roach,' said the other 
squirrel, ' and you know they do glitter in the sun with 
all those bright scales of theirs. The oakman dearly 
loves them for his food, and if that boy did but know 
it, he could catch them easily enough, for if he hangs 
his tail into the water they will come and take hold of 
the tip of it one after the other till he has landed as 
many as he likes.' 

Harry had listened to this conversation with great 
interest, and was delighted to have thus discovered the 
meaning of his master's orders, which he determined to 
obey forthwith. Advancing to the side of the lake, he 
took off the cover of his tail, and gently dropped the end 
of the tail into the water. In a very short time he felt 
a curious pull at it, and whisking his strange fishing- 
rod quickly round, landed a remarkably fine roach upon 
the shore. He repeated the experiment several times, 
and always with the same result, and as, fortunately for 
him, there were no pike in the pond, whose sharp teeth 
might have proved exceedingly disagreeable, he found 
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no inconvenience from the fish who were so strangely 
fond of this new bait. When he had caught near a dozen 
of roach, he thought he had done enough, and accord- 
ingly collected his victims and carried them as best he 
could back to the tree. Taking up a flint-stone, he 
knocked as the dwarf had done, and, upon the opening 
of the door, descended the stairs and found his master 
impatiently awaiting his arrival. He was, however, 
satisfied with the manner in which his orders had been 
carried out, and merely remarked that the glitterers 
were to be fried directly, pointing at the same time to 
a corner of the room in which was a door. Harry 
went, fish in hand, to this corner, opened the door, and 
found himself in as neat a little kitchen as you could 
wish to see. There was a fire-place — ^without which 
no kitchen can be satisfactory — a table, shelves with 
plates and dishes ranged upon them, a screen for hot 
plates opposite the fire, a block, two kitchen chairs, and, 
in short, all the fittings necessary to make a kitchen 
what it should be. And just as Harry was beginning 
to wonder what he should do to get the fish fried for 
his master, lo and behold! — there was a cook I This 
cook was none other than a most comely and present- 
able tortoise-shell cat. But there was no mistake about 
her being the cook I Oh dear no I Her apron, neatly 
tied behind her, her well-to-do appearance, not to 
mention the meat-chopper which she held in her paw, 
unmistakeably proclaimed her occupation. There she 
stood by the kitchen table, and did not appear the 
least surprised at Harry's entrance. On the contrary, 
she at once accosted him, speaking in excellent English, 
although with a twang in her voice which now and 
then forcibly reminded him of the noise which he had 
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often heard the cats make at night on the leads of his 
father's house. ' So you're the new boy ! ' she said. 
' Bring the fish at once, or master will be angry. Mice 
and rats, what a time you've been I ' and stepping for- 
ward to meet him, she snatched the fish from him 
without ceremony, and began to make preparations for 
frying them. Harry, meanwhile, stood stock still, look- 
ing on and wondering, until the cook turned suddenly 
round and exclaimed in a sharp tone of voice, ' Now 
don't stand there staring like a stuck pig. That won't 
do here, I can tell you, boy. Get about your work, do ! ' 

*What work.?' asked Harry, timidly. 

' What work ? ' replied the cat, mocking his voice. 
* Why, you Preposterous muffin I ' (and she pronounced 
the word preposterous with great energy, and as if it 
had a very large P to it) * do you stand there and ask 
me what work? However, I'll show you this once, 
though who ever heard of a boy taking a place and 
not knowing what the work was ! ' Without more to- 
do, she seized Harry by the arm, and led him to the 
farther side of the kitchen, where there appeared to be 
two doors. She opened them, first one and then the 
other, and pointing to each, went on to say, ' There's 
your pantry, and there's your bed-room. Mine is on 
the other side, and master's dining-room and bed-room 
through the door at the farther end of the study where 
he is sitting now. You'll have to see that all these 
rooms are kept as he likes them, and moreover you'll 
do the general work of the house. Of course the hedge- 
hogs will clean the boots and shoes, lay the fires, and 
do the scrubbing work, but you'll have to see that 
everything is right here, besides going on errands and 
making yourself generally useful.' 
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* But where are the hedgehogs ? * asked Harry in 
astonishment, for he had never before heard of the 
employment of these animals as domestic servants. 

' Why, keep your stupid eyes open, and you will see 
them I ' responded his companion ; and looking round, 
Harry perceived, sure enough, two respectable hedge- 
hogs curled up one on each side of the pantry fire- 
place. 'Now I think of it,' continued the cat, 'you had 
better give those fellows the master's boots without 
delay, or they will not be ready when he wants them.' 
More and more surprised at all he saw and heard, but 
convinced that his best plan was to do what he was 
told, Harry ran off at once to the room where he had 
left his new master. The latter was sitting in his arm- 
chair, with his legs on the table before him, and ap- 
parently occupied in gazing steadily at the ceiling. He 
said not a word until Harry had taken up the boots 
and was about to carry them off, then he cried out 
suddenly, *Dish the glitterers. Filling-time is comel' 
by which Harry easily understood that his master was 
ready for dinner. He therefore hastily returned to the 
cook, whom he found actively engaged in frying the 
fish, which duty she performed in a most business-like 
manner. He told her of the orders just received, to 
which she replied, after the usual manner of cooks who 
rightly understand the real dignity of their position, 
that ' master should have his dinner when it was ready, 
and not before,' and when Harry thought it his duty to 
say that he thought their master really was in a hurry, 
she gave a scratch at his face which made him jump 
back in affright, and told him to go to the pantry and 
mind his own business. Boots in hand, he obeyed her 
commands, and going up to the tw6 hedgehogs, placed 
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the boots between them, and without saying a word 
sat down upon a wooden stool which he saw, and 
watched the result. As soon as he had done this, one 
of the hedgehogs slowly unrolled himself, and observed, 
in a grunting tone of voice, 'Well, that's cool, anyhow!' 
Upon this the other hedgehog, following his example, 
added in a similar tone, * So it is. Fellow-servants 
might as well speak to one another as not.' 

' I beg your pardon,' said Harry, hastily, seeing in 
a moment that the animals were complaining of his 
silence, 'I beg your pardon, but really I thought — 
I didn't know — I mean I fancied — I had an idea — I 
wasn't sure ' 

' Drat the boy I what does he mean ? ' said the first 
hedgehog. ' Prickly, can you understand him ? ' 

* No, Pig-face,' replied the other ; ' not the least in 
the world. He isn't speaking English, I think.' 

'Oh yes, indeed I am,' interrupted Harry; *but 
I wasn't sure whether you spoke English, and so I 
wanted to see.' 

' Humph I ' grunted the hedgehog who had first 
spoken ; ' then why didn't you ask civilly 1 Civility 
is better than beech-nuts, according to hedgehog 
ideas. However, let us say no more about it ; we 
know what you want, and what we have to do ; ' and 
without another word, he seized hold of one boot, 
whilst his companion took the other, and each of 
them began the work of cleaning and polishing with 
an earnestness and diligence worthy of example by all 
persons who may ever have the like duties to perform. 
As he sat watching them, however, a loud and angry 
cry came from the sitting-room, of 'dish the glit- 
terersl' and, jumping up, Harry hurried into the 
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kitchen, and found the cat in the act of placing the 
fish in a large dish; she pointed at the same time 
to a table-cloth which was upon the kitchen dresser, 
and Harry, taking the hint, ran and laid it upon the 
table of the room in which his master sat, and from 
which the latter withdrew his legs to allow him to 
do so. Then the boy brought forks, bread, salt, and 
various other things which the cook gave him, and 
having placed them upon the table, fetched the dish 
of fish and set it before the dwarf, who instantly com- 
menced his repast. Harry stood silently watching him 
whilst he ate, until all of a sudden the dwarf cried 
out — ' Go to the leafy and fetch some teeth-tryers ! ' 
For a moment the boy stood still, doubtful as to what 
his master's meaning could possibly be, but as the 
latter pointed upwards as he spoke, Harry fancied 
that 'leafy' must be oakman for *wood,' and up he ran 
accordingly. No sooner was he outside the tree than 
the happy thought struck him that nothing tries teeth 
more than nuts, and remembering the tree where the 
squirrels had been hard at work, he hurried thithqr, 
and soon gathered sufficient for a dish, with which he 
immediately returned to his master, who appeared 
greatly pleased with his quickness, and finished his 
repast with evident satisfaction. Then he threw 
himself back in his chair, stretched himself to his full 
length (which was not very far, after all), and without 
turning his head round said to the boy — ' Bring pufF- 
puflf and sneezings directly.' Harry hesitated, but as 
the dwarf pointed to the door at the other side of the 
room and added — * They're in the sleeping-place I ' 
he marched off and entered the room which the cat- 
cook had pointed out as the master's bed-room. A 
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snug little room enough it was. A large photograph of 
the dwarf, absurdly like, hung in a gilt frame on the 
wall over the fireplace, immediately opposite as you 
entered ; in a recess on the right hand was a small 
iron bedstead, on the left a dressing-table, beyond 
which was a large chest of drawers, evidently con- 
taining the dwarf's wardrobe, whilst a round table 
occupied the middle of the room, covered with a 
variety of miscellaneous articles, books, and papers. 
Over the mantelpiece, beneath the photograph, were 
a number of brackets, on which hung whips, sticks, 
and, amongst other things, a number of pipes, of 
different shapes and sizes. The thought instantly 
struck Harry (whom you will by this time have 
judged to have been rather a sharp boy), that a pipe 
and a * puff-puff' were not unlikely to be the same 
things, and he accordingly selected that pipe which 
appeared to be the most used and dirtiest, as being 
likely to be the dwarf's favourite, and was just hurrying 
back with it and a tobacco-pouch, which he saw on 
the mantelpiece immediately under it, when his eye 
caught sight of a large gold snuff-box, which at once 
struck him as being, in all probability, that which his 
master had alluded to under the name of ' sneezings.' 
Taking it also in his hand, therefore, he returned to 
the sitting-room, and was rewarded by a grunt of 
approbation from the dwarf, who, having filled his 
pipe, and placed his snuff-box within reach, appeared 
to have made himself comfortable for the rest of the 
day. So Harry took away the cloth and dinner- 
things, and retired to the kitchen, where he found that 
the cat-cook was preparing a meal for herself and 
him. Mice, delicately fried in bread-crumbs, two or 
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three roach re-cooked from the dwarf's repast, and 
some most tempting eggs and bacon, all supplied the 
kitchen table, and, with a friendly smile, the cook invited 
Harry to sit down to dinner. The young gentleman 
was not slow to accept the invitation, and would have 
thoroughly enjoyed the repast but for the indignation 
of his fellow-servant at his declining to partake of the 
mice, which she attributed to a foolish prejudice, dis- 
creditable to him, and insulting to herself. Harry 
did his best to excuse himself, and somewhat pacified 
the good lady by the unqualified praise which he 
bestowed upon, the roach, bacon and eggs, to all of 
which he did ample justice. Being naturally a kind- 
hearted boy, he enquired with some interest as to the 
hedgehogs, who had not been summoned to the meal. 
The cat, however, tossing her head haughtily, replied 
that she could not sit down to table with mere scrubs; 
that the hedgehogs were not ' room ' servants in any 
house, and that in the dwarfs establishment they 
boarded out, although she believed they made a good 
thing of it with the black beetles in the kitchen and 
pantry at nights. Thus reassured as to the well-being 
of his fellow-servants, Harry was comfortably finishing 
his meal, when a loud shout from the next room 
summoned him to his master, who, pointing to his 
throat and shouting in a loud tone * wettings,' made 
him understand that the need of drink was upon him. 
As, during his dinner, the dwarf had helped himself 
from a bottle which he took from a cupboard hard by, 
Harry had not given a thought to the matter of wine 
or spirits, and the kitchen dinner had been washed 
down by some very tolerable beer, which the cook had 
shown him where to draw from a cask at the farther 
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corner of the pantry. Now, however, he ran back in 
haste, to ask her what was the master's habit as to 
drinking, and whence the liquor was to be obtained. 
Up started the cat in a moment 

' Rub my fur the wrong way,' cried she, ' if I hadn't 
forgotten to show you the cellar I' and hastily lighting 
a candle, she led him to a corner of the room in 
which was a small door, opening into a neatly- 
arranged and well-filled cellar. What was Harry's 
astonishment, however, at perceiving the labels and 
names of the different bins of wine. Instead of *port,' 
' sherry,' * claret,' and such-like names, which he re- 
membered to have seen in his father's cellar at home, 
the dwarf's cellars were filled with liquors of an en- 
tirely different character. The name which sounded 
nicest to Harry's ears was ' ketchup,' which brought 
with it vivid recollections of mushrooms and * mush- 
rooming' in the meadows at home, but for the most 
part the names upon the labels were of a much less 
attractive nature. 'Tincture of rhubarb,' 'castor 
oil,' 'salts and senna,' 'sel volatile,' were the titles 
affixed to several of the bins, whilst a row of small 
bottles were labelled respectively, 'Tartar emetic,' 
' macassar oil,' and ' best ink ; ' and a very large bin 
bore the inscription, ' Warren's blacking.' Harry at 
first thought that he must have come to the wrong 
place, but the cook assured him to the contrary, and 
that those liquors, especially the latter, were the favour- 
ite drinks of the dwarf. Somewhat horrified at the 
idea, but devoutly thankful that his own meals were 
to be taken in the kitchen rather than in the company 
of a gentleman who indulged in such extraordinary 
tastes, the boy took a bottle of blacking in each hand, 
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and placed them upon the table before his master, 
who lost no time in helping himself to the contents 
of one of them, which he gulped down with immense 
satisfaction, and winked his left eye repeatedly, in 
token of enjoyment. Harry stood watching him for 
a little while with no small amazement, but being 
afraid that if he stayed any longer the dwarf might, 
in a good-natured moment, invite him to partake of 
his liquor, and perhaps be offended if he refused, he 
thought he had better return to the kitchen, which 
he accordingly did, and passed the rest of the day 
pleasantly enough, finding the cook rather a pleasant 
companion than otherwise. She told him many par- 
ticulars about the dwarf and his ways, describing him 
as a kind and good master, very different from some 
dwarfs of whom she had heard, who were always in 
mischief, and loved to tease everyone they came near. 
'However,* she observed to her fellow-servant, 'you 
will find out all about him for yourself in a little 
while, so there is the less need for me to miaw about 
the matter.' When bed-time arrived, Harry retired to 
the pantry, and made himself as comfortable as he 
could in a bed which he found duly arranged in a 
corner. He slept uninterruptedly for about an hour, 
when he was awakened by a tremendous scuffling 
and scrambling in the room, accompanied by excla- 
mations of an unusual and noisy character. 

' Go it. Prickly ! ' ' Catch that fellow, Pigface I ' were 
the words which came to his ears, and sitting upright 
in bed, he perceived by the flickering rays of the 
night-light which the cook had considerately left him, 
that the two hedgehogs were engaged in an exciting 
chase after black beetles, which, the kitchen-door 
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being open, were coming in and covering the floor. 
It was by no means pleasant to be awakened thus 
early in the night, but Harry determined it should not 
occur again. He therefore jumped up and shut the 
kitchen-door, after which he plainly told the hedgehogs 
that, unless they cleared off the remaining black 
beetles from the pantry at once, and kept the kitchen- 
door closed for the future, he should certainly shut 
them both up in the cellar. They accordingly pro- 
mised to do as he requested, and again he turned 
himself round to sleep. Half an hour had not elapsed, 
however, before there was a noise in the kitchen which 
effectually roused him, and springing hastily from his 
bed, he ran out of the room to see what it could pos- 
sibly be. He was not long left in doubt; the cook, 
instead of sleeping and snoring tranquilly, after the 
natural manner of cooks, had left her room, and was 
in full and eager pursuit of a mouse, which, at the 
moment of Harry's entrance, had just taken refuge 
under the dresser. 

* You are just come in time to help I ' she cried to 
Harry, as he entered the room. * Move the dresser, 
if you can, he's stich a fine one I ^ 

Harry could not well avoid helping his fellow-servant, 
especially as he felt that his comfort during the time 
he might remain in the dwarf's service would mainly 
depend upon her friendship, and it was evidently his 
best plan to keep well with her. He therefore lent 
his aid to such good purpose, that before long the 
unhappy mouse was captured and slain. Then, how- 
ever, he ventured on a gentle remonstrance with the 
lady upon the disturbance to which he had been sub- 
iected, reminding her that rest was absolutely neces- 
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sary for the bodies of mortal creatures, and that no 
boy could do his work properly without sufficient 
sleep. 

The cook heard him with great composure, and 
assured him that she had no wish to deprive him 
of his natural rest. * However,' she remarked, ' if a 
mouse comes into one's room, no living cat can sit 
still,' and she begged that he would endeavour to 
accustom himself to the trifling noise which might 
occasionally be consequent upon such an occurrence. 

After this little affair, Harry turned into bed again 
as soon as he could, and slept without further inter- 
ruption until morning. The sun had not long risen 
before he heard the cook bustling about, and, sitting 
up and rubbing his eyes, perceived the hedgehogs hard 
at work scrubbing the grate, apparently by no means 
fatigued by their midnight beetle-hunting. This made 
him feel rather ashamed of being still in bed, so he rose 
and dressed himself at once, and, finding that the 
washing accommodation to which he had always been 
accustomed was not considered a necessary part of 
the furniture of the dwarf's establishment, he slipped 
out and enjoyed a most satisfactory bath in the lake ; 
after which, owing to a hint from the cook, he again 
employed his tail, and that successfully, in the catch- 
ing of ' glitterers,' which she afterwards duly prepared 
for the master's breakfast, a meal which she and 
Harry comfortably made off bread and milk. Harry 
had no orders about calling his master, for the all- 
sufficient reason that the dwarf generally called him- 
self. He was by no means certain in the matter of 
hours, sometimes rising ' with the lark,' which expres- 
sion is usually intended and considered to signify a 
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very early riser, although a careful study of the habits 
of birds in general has long since led me to the con- 
clusion that the lark is by no means the earliest of 
birds, and that it has only brought itself into this 
prominent position by its inveterate habit of singing 
in the morning, and thus attracting the attention of 
the * weary traveller,' and other mortals to whom its 
* earliest song is sweet,' as they plod along upon the 
dusty road in pursuit of their several avocations. The 
dwarf, however, be this as it may, sometimes rose 
early, whilst at other times he lingered in bed, like 
' Richard and Robin,' in the old nursery rhyme, until 
' the clock struck ten.' On this particular morning he 
was rather late, possibly from the drowsiness induced 
by his deep potations of blacking overnight. When 
at last he arose, it was not long before he called lustily 
for his morning meal. Harry dutifully brought him 
the * glitterers,' and with the help of a pot of pomatum, 
which he used instead of butter, he appeared to get 
through his breakfast comfortably. From the manner 
in which the time had been passed since he entered 
the dwarf's service the day before, Harry began to 
imagine that his hours would be principally spent in 
the company of the cat and the hedghogs, and in the 
performance of the trifling domestic duties which 
appeared to be expected of him. To-day's events, 
however, put an entirely new complexion upon the 
matter, and rendered it evident that his master in- 
tended to make him something of a companion as well 
as a servant. Shortly after breakfast, the boy was 
sitting quietly in the kitchen, watching the cook, who 
was busily occupied in making acorn jelly, of which 
the dwarf was remarkably fond. As he sat and 
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watched, Harry's thoughts wandered away from the 
cook, the kitchen, and the tree, back to his old home. 
That dear old home I how happy it would have been 
but for the overshadowing — or rather overhanging — 
misfortune which had so poisoned all his happiness, 
and embittered his existence, — why, oh why had he 
been thus afflicted ? Other boys, no better than him- 
self in morals and disposition, walked tail-less through 
the world, whilst he, alas I was doomed to an ap- 
pendage at once superfluous and inconvenient. His 
father and mother, it was true, loved him dearly, and 
did th^ir best for his comfort and happiness ; he had 
many kind friends, and much to make life comfortable; 
but oh, that tail, that tail ! it sat upon his mind, 
or, to speak more correctly, hung upon his body, con- 
stantly, and darkened his young life in a truly lament- 
able manner. As Harry sat and brooded over his 
misfortunes after this fashion, he was aroused by the 
voice of his master, and immediately obeyed the call. 
Regarding him with a friendly and patronising air, the 
dwarf told him that he was going out for a walk in 
* the leafy,' and required his attendance. Harry ac- 
cordingly fetched his cap, and the two sallied forth 
together. It was a curious ramble. Now and then 
the dwarf talked ' oakman ' to the boy in a manner 
which he found it difficult to understand without con- 
sideration. Thus, though it was easy to understand 
at once that ' quackers ' meant ducks, ' sooty-feathers ' 
was intended to represent ' rooks,' and ' earth - 
scratchers ' signified ' rabbits ; ' nor was it difficult to 
recognise in an instant that 'blind-creepers' stood 
for * moles,* ' nut-crackers ' for ' squirrels,' and ' gaudy- 
birds * for * cock pheasants ; ' it was not so easy to 
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discover, without some time for thought, that by the 
word * blood-spillers ' the dwarf intended to express 
' soldiers,' that in oakman vocabulary ' sharpers ' and 
* lawyers' were identical in their meaning, whilst 
' doctors ' were called ' dosers,' and the epithet ' fools ' 
stood for mankind in general. It will be seen by 
the expressions which I have quoted that the con- 
versation of the two companions embraced a variety 
of subjects. In fact, although silent and reserved at 
home, the dwarf turned out to be a great talker when 
you got him abroad. He instructed Harry in many 
woodland matters, about which he had previously 
known nothing ; he pointed out to him many beauties 
in nature which the boy had never noticed before, and 
taught him much concerning the habits of birds and 
beasts, which could not fail to be useful as well as 
interesting. 

And although, as I have said, he puzzled Harry 
with his oakman expressions from time to time, 
yet he constantly lapsed into perfectly good English, 
and talked for some time together like an ordi- 
nary being, so that upon the whole Harry found 
that he got on with him remarkably well. 

After walking some time, they drew near to the 
caves of which mention has been already made, and 
here it was that the conversation turned upon men — 
or fools — and their behaviour in the ordinary business 
of life. For the dwarf sat down near the entrance of 
one of the caves, being either lazily inclined, or a 
little fatigued with his walk, and as he was silent for 
some little time, Harry thought that he might as well 
hazard an observation. 

' How curious these caves are, sir I ' he observed ; 
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' I wonder whether men ever lived in them, and 
whether they were dug out by men, some time or 
other. It must have been a long time ago if they 
were/ 

The dwarf laughed loudly: a harsh, sneering kind of 
laugh it was : * Ha, ha I ' said he, * that's just like one 
of the fools. They always think fools made every- 
thing, and that every old landmark proves that fools 
have been at the place before. Not a bit of it; 
these are dwarf caves, and not so very old either. 
My grandfather helped to make them, about a thou- 
sand years ago, so I know all about it.' 

At the mention of the dwarf's grandfather Harry 
pricked up his ears, thinking he was now about to 
hear some particulars of his master's family history, 
which could scarcely fail to be interesting. He 
therefore, after waiting for a moment in respectful 
silence, timidly asked his master : — 

* Please, sir, who was your grandfather, and where 
did he live } ' 

* That,' answered the dwarf, rather sharply, ' is an 
exceedingly impertinent question. It is not every- 
body who has a grandfather at all, and that any one 
who has should be asked to identify him is absurd 
and ridiculous. There is a proverb among the fools, 
that "it is a wise child that knows its own father," 
and the child or fool that knows its own grandfather 
must of course be wiser still. I have already told 
you that my grandfather helped to make this cave, 
and the best proof of it is that here is the cave 
itself to this day.' 

Harry was silent, but quite unconvinced by his 
master's argument, since it appeared to him that the 
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fact of the cave being there did not by any means 
prove that it had been made by any particular 
person or persons. However, he knew that it would 
not do for him to contradict his master, so he took 
another line altogether : ' If you please, sir,' he said, 

* would you show me the inside of the cave, and tell 
me how and why it was made } ' 

* Certainly,' replied the dwarf, 'nothing can be easier; 
and as to why it was made, that you shall soon see for 
yourself. How it was made I can't exactly tell you, 
for, as I have already said, these caves were made 
about a thousand years ago, and, as I am only seven 
hundred and sixty-three years old, of course I wasn't 
there at the time.' So saying, the dwarf pushed aside 
the briers and brambles which grew at the opening of 
the cave, and made a passage into it for Harry and 
himself. It was dark, or nearly so, inside, but the boy 
followed his master close, and after going a few yards 
they came to the opposite side of the cave, and stood 
still ; then the dwarf felt his way along the side for a 
little while, until at last he exclaimed, ' Here it is ! ' 
and turned down a passage, which seemed to lead 
right down into the very heart of the mountain. 

* Follow me,' said he to the boy; and Harry obediently 
followed him. Down, down, down they went for a long 
way, until at last they saw a faint light glimmering in 
the distance, and a noise fell upon their ears as of a 
number of hammers beating, and machinery creaking, 
as if works of some kind were being diligently carried 
on. The noise grew louder and louder, and the light 
shone more and more brightly, until all of a sudden 
the dwarf and Harry turned round a corner and came 
upon a scene which filled the boy with intense astonish- 
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ment. They were standing in a very large room, 
much larger than Harry had ever seen before; for, 
indeed, he could not see any end to it, either when he 
looked to his right or left, or straight before him. It 
was a good height, too, and the atmosphere was not at 
all unpleasant, though the noise was at times rather 
deafening. Part of the noise, too, arose not merely 
from the clanging of hammers and other tools, but from 
the sound of voices buzzing through the place, not 
making long speeches or uttering long sentences, but 
the voices of men at work, interchanging the remarks 
necessary to direct each other as they carried on their 
business. A large business indeed it seemed to be, 
and the best of it was that, as Harry saw with great 
astonishment, the people who were carrying it on were 
every one of them dwarfs, and not one of them seemed 
to be as big a dwarf as his master. There were plenty 
of them, at any rate, running, fetching, carrying, call- 
ing, hurrying hither and thither, and decidedly work- 
ing with great energy and diligence. Harry watched 
them with mingled interest and amazement. In the 
middle and farther end of the room, it was evident 
that some article was being manufactured, for Harry 
could see a process going on of hammering, rolling with 
the hand, and then working some kind of machine, at 
which several dwarfs were actively employed in turning 
a large wheel. There were many of these wheels, and 
as they turned, out of the mouth of an instrument like 
a cannon, to one of which each wheel was attached, a 
number of objects seemed continually to shoot out. A 
quantity of baskets stood ready to receive these objects, 
and those which did not fall into the baskets, but 
scattered in their fall and rolled upon the floor, were 
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instantly collected by a number of dwarfs told off 
specially for that purpose. Then, another gang of 
workmen were constantly hauling up these baskets on 
to small trucks, which they hurried along iron tram- 
ways to the end of the room at which Harry and his 
master had entered. At that end, to the left of the 
entrance, and extending at intervals for a considerable 
distance, appeared large round iron pipes, which ran 
up higher than Harry could see. Each of these was 
supported by very strong brickwork at the bottom, 
which extended out into the cave, forming a huge open 
copper in front of each pipe. Up to these coppers the 
baskets were wheeled along the tramways, and then 
emptied into them, whilst all the while huge wheels, 
attached to the iron pipes, were turning round and 
round, apparently by steam, and as they turned, a 
curious sound of forced air told Harry's ears that the 
contents of the coppers were being driven up the pipes. 
These contents, brought by the basket-fillers, appeared 
to be white balls about the size of sugar-plums, some 
large and some small, and Harry gazed eaj^nestly at 
them to make out what they were, and at last asked 
his master. 

'Can't you see for yourself.^' replied the latter. 
*They are hailstones. This is the great hailstone 
manufactory, and, by the way they are working 
to-day, it is plain that there are some heavy 
thunder-showers or hailstorms coming on somewhere 
in the world.' 

' How very wonderful ! ' cried Harry. * Are they 
always at it ? ' 

* Generally,' said the dwarf ; ^ according to the time 
of year they work more or less hard, but the world is 
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SO large that it takes them pretty well all their time to 
supply the quantity wanted/ 

*I wonder how many they make in a year!' ex- 
claimed Harry. 

* That,' returned the dwarf, running off at once into 
oakman language, ' is the question of a true fool. If 
you were a member of the Jabber-house of England, 
you would put your country to great expense in order 
to find out. You never could find out exactly; it 
would cost a great deal to discover at all nearly the 
little which could be found out, and it would do neither 
you nor anybody else the least good if you did know 
the exact fact. Don't you be like a Jabber-house fool 
and ask such useless questions.' Harry accordingly 
remained silent, but the dwarf presently explained to 
him how the hailstones, after being made, were shot 
up into the sky ready for use, through the great iron 
pipes which he had seen. 

* But,' asked Harry timorously, * how do they 
happen to go exactly to that part of the world where 
they happen to be wanted ? ' 

' Fool again,' said the dwarf, quietly. ' What do you 
suppose is the use of the clouds which you see moving 
over the face of the sky as you lie upon your back 
looking upwards? They are there on purpose to catch 
the hailstones, and carry them where they are wanted.' 
Harry listened with attention and interest, and thought 
he had never before heard or seen anything half so 
curious. He stood with his master for some little 
time longer, watching the hundreds and hundreds of 
dwarfs who were hard at work, and who only now and 
then recognised his companion by a respectful bow 
when they happened to pass near him. Presently the 
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dwarf turned round, and, addressing Harry, asked him 
if he would like to see some of the other caves, to 
whiqh the boy eagerly replied that he should like 
nothing better. His master then led him back a short 
distance, and turned into another passage, which 
presently led into a second room of even larger size 
than that which they had just quitted. Here were 
an immense quantity of dwarfs at work, but after a 
much less noisy fashion than the others ; they were 
working in companies of six, innumerable companies 
as it seemed to Harry ; two were busily kneading 
some kind of paste in a tub, at a board above which 
sat two others, to whom they from time to time handed 
up the material upon which they were employed, and 
these again, after carefully but rapidly moulding it in 
their hands, passed it over to two more, who appeared 
to go through a finishing process, after which the 
object of their work was placed upon trays and carried 
away by other dwarfs to a distant part of the room, in 
which Harry observed many little workmen continually 
hurrying to and fro to receive that which was brought, 
and carry it to others, who sat cross-legged like tailors, 
apparently eagerly plying their needles. He anxiously 
inquired of his master what was the nature of the 
employment which occupied the inhabitants of this 
room. 

* These,' said the dwarf, ' are mushroom-niakers, and 
an interesting business it is. Two workmen, as you 
see, make the top of the mushroom and hand it up, 
two more carefully mould it into the shape in which 
you see the mushrooms come up in the fields, and two 
others next put on the white covering. The mush- 
rooms are then taken to the other end of the room, 
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where their stalks are rolled and put on, and they are 
ready to be sent up to the fields whenever occasion 
requires/ 

* How very curious ! ' said Harry, ' and how difficult 
it must be to do ! ' 

' Not so very difficult/ answered his companion. ^ I 
worked in this room myself for two hundred years or 
thereabouts, and after the first twenty I was as good 
a hand at it as need be/ 

*Two hundred years!' said Harry in great astonish- 
ment. ' Did you really work here as long as that } 
How very old you must be 1 And pray, sir, why did 
you leave off } ' 

The dwarf smiled. ' I certainly did work here for 
the time I say,' he resumed, * and I left off because my 
time was up. No dwarf is obliged to do any work of 
this kind after he is five hundred years old, and as 
soon as I had reached that age I gave it up and left 
the place. As to being very old, it is hardly polite to 
call anybody that, I have already told you that I am 
seven hundred and sixty-three years of age, and I don't 
see what there is to be surprised at. Dwarfs are not 
fools, and consequently live to a respectable age, like 
sensible people.' 

' But did you like the work, sir } ' earnestly enquired 
Harry. 

'Pretty well,' replied the dwarf; 'the only nuisance 
was the bother of those fungus-makers.' 

* Who were they } ' eagerly asked the boy. 

'Why,' returned the other, *I dare say you have 
heard among fools that there are such beings as mis- 
chief-makers, and troublesome fools who cannot or will 
not do good work themselves, but love to spoil their 
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neighbours' work, and to create confusion if possible, 
never being satisfied with things as they are, but always 
striving to make other people believe that they are 
badly off, wronged, cheated, and oppressed. Well, it is 
just the same among dwarfs. If our honest working 
dwarfs were left to themselves, a good and sufficient 
supply of mushrooms would be constantly turned out, 
everybody would be satisfied, and things would go on 
quietly and well. But a number of ill-disposed dwarfs 
have set up a fungus manufactory, from which they 
send forth numerous specimens of the fungus tribe, 
toad-stools, puffs, and suchlike poisonous rubbish, and 
hope that they will be mistaken for real mushrooms. 
Moreover, they are always tempting our good honest 
workmen to leave their work, and persuading them 
that fungus-making is more worthy of independent 
dwarfs. It is very tiresome and provoking, but it can't be 
helped, because this is a free country, and everybody 
may think, speak, and do pretty much as he pleases.' 

Harry looked grave at this, but his master now took 
him along another passage, which led them into a 
room of a size perfectly enormous, containing an im- 
mense number of packing-cases (though there was 
room for many more), upon which a number of melan- 
choly-looking dwarfs were busily engaged in putting 
and packing away something or other, though Harry 
could not manage to see what it was. *Are these 
workmen making anything, sir?' he asked the dwarf. 

'No,' responded the latter; 'this is rather a sad 
place. These are employed in putting away all the 
plans for doing good and useful things which fools 
have made and never carried out. Not only good 
intentions, which go elsewhere, but real plans. It is 

Q 
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surprising how many there are, and what constant 
work their disposal affords.' This very much as- 
tonished Harry, who had never had any idea that 
there were such plans or such workmen in the world 
as he had that day seen. Observing his astonishment, 
his master told him that there were many more curious 
things to be seen in those caves. In one, he said, a 
large company of skilled workmen were constantly 
employed in making suggestions, which were carefully 
bottled up for after use by fools in the upper world ; 
observations and remarks were made by an inferior 
class of labourers for the same purpose, and there had 
once upon a time been a manufactory of mistakes, but 
it was found that the fools so easily made these for 
themselves, that the thing was given up. ' You may 
consider yourself lucky,' added the dwarf, 'to have 
seen as much as you have. It is only permitted to 
fools to enter the secret recesses of these caves in the 
company of one of the relations of those who made 
them, who are called " founder's kin," and possess great 
privileges. These I enjoy in respect of my grandfather, 
to whom I have already alluded ; and even thus you 
would probably not have seen what you have, were it 
not for the circumstance of your possessing a tail, as 
anything unusual of that kind always insures to its 
owner a favourable reception from dwarfs.' 

As this was the first good he had ever got out of his 
tail (unless catching the glitterers could be so con- 
sidered), Harry was rather pleased to hear that it had 
been at least of so much advantage to him as to have 
obtained for him a peep at the strange, sights which he 
had witnessed. As the boy and his master retraced 
their steps, they came upon a room from which pro- 
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ceeded a most prodigious noise of breaking glass and 
crockery. The dwarf just opened the door for Harry 
to peep in, and there he saw a sight which filled him 
with as much amazement as anything which he had 
hitherto seen. One solitary individual — a dwarf, too — 
was dashing about an immense space, completely filled 
with glass, china, and crockery of all sorts and sizes ; 
pots, pans, basins, water-jugs, glasses, tumblers, look- 
ing-glasses, and breakable articles of every description, 
which, with a smile of malicious satisfaction, he was 
smashing and crashing wherever he could with a small 
hammer, which he grasped firmly in his hand. 

'What is he doing?' asked Harry. *Is he mad, or 
why does he go on breaking all the things like that V 

' Fancy not knowing T cried his master, in a disdain- 
ful tone of voice. * Why, that is " Nobody," who breaks 
all the things in fools' houses up above. It wouldn't 
do for him to be seen doing it up there, you know, but 
he's always at it here, being able by his magic art to 
convey the things down to his room, break them, and 
put them in their proper places all broken. It is a 
great shame of him, for the poor servants are con- 
stantly suspected of being the culprits, whereas they 
never break anything, bless 'em ; it is always that 
fellow " Nobody." ' 

More and more surprised grew Harry, and would 
have liked to explore the caves still further. But the 
dwarf told him it was now high time that they should 
turn their steps homewards, and accordingly they 
went back to the mouth of the cave, passed out into 
the wood, and made the best of their way to the oak 
tree. The cat had already prepared the dwarfs 
dinner, and, as they had been many hours absent, he 
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was quite ready to do it full justice, although it was 
not exactly one which Harry would have liked to 
have shared. Poppyhead soup, glitterers fried in 
pomatum, and cutlets of snake, were followed by a 
Macassar oil pudding, which the dwarf washed down 
with copious draughts of colza oil. As it pleased him, 
and did Harry no harm, the latter witnessed the 
repast with as little disgust as he could, and made his 
own dinner very comfortably off some boiled glitterers, 
and a rabbit pie, provided by his friend the cook. He 
then performed his usual duties in the pantry, helped 
his fellow-servant in the kitchen as much as she would 
allow him, saw that both the hedgehogs were comfort- 
ably rolled up for the night, and quietly turned into 
bed. Next morning the dwarf was up betimes, and 
very soon after breakfast desired Harry to come out 
with him and have some ' limb-work,' which was the 
significant oakman word for * exercise.' Out they went 
accordingly, and, as they walked under the trees, 
Harry observed that his master kept looking up, as if 
in search of something. Presently he seemed to have 
found it, for, coming to a halt under a tree which had 
long and strong branches stretching out about ten feet 
from the ground, he made a sudden spring at one of 
these, and, to Harry's surprise, reached it, seized it in 
his hands, and after swinging two or three times at 
arms' length, jerked himself up, and sat comfortably 
on the branch. ' Now then. Lazybones,' he shouted to 
Parry, 'jump up as I did, and have a swing.' Being 
an obedient boy, Harry made a spring directly, but 
failed to reach the branch by at least a foot, not being 
by any means such a jumper as his master. * That's 
singular!' remarked the latter, 'very singular! Try 
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again.' Harry tried with no better luck, and a third 
effort still resulted in failure. 

' Please, sir,' he panted, * it is so high I I really can't 
do it ; I don't think it's singular.' 

' Of course not,' replied his master ; * it's plural now, 
as you have failed three times ; but try a lower branch.' 

Harry did so, and after a bit managed to clamber 
up to his master's side. Then the dwarf performed 
the most curious feats, and went through a series of 
gymnastic performances, which vastly amused the boy. 
He hung by one hand ; then by one leg curled over 
the branch ; then by both legs — twisting his small 
body in the most extraordinary contortions, but always 
coming up all right again in the end. He sprang from 
branch to branch like a squirrel, turned head over 
heels from a high branch, and came tumbling down as 
if accidentally falling, but always recovered himself by 
catching hold of another branch in his descent. In 
short, he took * limb-work ' enough and to spare, and 
taught Harry several useful lessons in climbing and 
gymnastics, which he never forgot. When they had 
wiled away their time sufficiently in this occupation, 
they came down from the tree ; and the dwarf having 
laid himself down comfortably on the grass in the shade, 
not far from the bank of the lake, invited Harry to do 
the same. Harry, who was pretty well tired with the 
amount of swinging and climbing exercise which he 
had undergone, was by no means unwilling to obey the 
command, and in a few seconds the two lay there side 
by side, enjoying the fresh air and the warm sun. 
Presently the dwarf, after a long and remarkably wide 
yawn, suddenly said to Harry, *Boy! tell me a story 1* 

'Please, sir,' replied Harry, timidly, 'I can't' 
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* Why not ?' returned his master. 

' I don't know how ; I never did. The boys at 
school used to chaff me about it, and say I was sure 
to have a tale always ready, but I could never tell a 
real story.' 

* You should learn, then, and that soon,' remarked 
the dwarf. *What will you do if you should ever 
happen to marry, and there should be a nursery of 
children ? Don't you think they will want stories ? Of 
course they will I Their mother will play upon the 
pianoforte to them, and go up to see them in bed the 
last thing before they go to sleep, and sit with them 
when they are ill. But if their father doesn't come in 
at their tea-time with a story now and then, and if he 
hasn't always got one ready when they come into the 
drawing-room just before dressing-time, what is the 
good of their having any father at all ? You will have 
to learn, and the sooner you do it the better/ 

' Would you mind teaching me, sir } ' said Harry, 
anxiously, being much affected by the earnest language 
of the dwarf. 

*I — well — oh! that's quite another thing,' replied 
the latter ; ' I have too much to do to make stories, 
or to tell them either. Besides, you know, there are 
no stories in my house, it is all on the ground floor.' 

This staggered Harry a little, but, after thinking a 
little, he fancied the dwarf must be laughing at him. 

* I know that, sir,' he said, *but I thought you were 
talking of the other kind of stories, and perhaps you 
might know one.' 

The dwarf sat upright and thought for a moment. 

* Yes,' he said at length, * I do know one ; at least, I 
met him once.* 
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^Do tell it then, sir,' anxiously asked Harry. 

'I hardly know,' returned his master, * whether I 
should be justified in introducing him to another 
person after such a slight acquaintance. He is a very 
old story, and would expect to be politely treated.' 

* Please go on,' urged Harry. 

' How can I " go on," stupid,' said the dwart ' when 
I haven't begun ? You'll spoil the story if you hurry 
it so.' 

Upon this Harry remained perfectly silent for some 
little while, and so did his master. As the latter, in 
fact, showed no inclination whatever to speak, Harry 
thought his chance of the story very small. 

All of a sudden the dwarf begun very fast : * Twice 
under the hour here died a beggar infamous for the 
cruelty of his body and the smallness of his poverty.' 

* Stop ! ' cried Harry, * I don't understand I What 
does it mean ? ' 

' Oh ! ' said the dwarf, * if you think I am going to 
tell you a story like a fool, you're quite mistaken. 
A fool would have said : " Once upon a time " (what 
is " a time," I wonder ?) " there lived a king, famous 
for the kindness of his heart and the vastness of his 
riches." But that is commonplace. If / tell you a 
story, it must be in my own way.' 

* But I shall never understand it,' argued Harry. 

* Probably not,' replied the dwarf; 'and therefore, 
on the whole, I had better not tell it, as it would be 
of no advantage to either of us.' 

This was a sad disappointment to Harry, who had 
been eagerly anticipating an amusing story, such as 
children love. However, it was no use sajdng any- 
thing more, and so he sat still and remained silent 
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Presently, when Harry had quite given over ex- 
pecting any story at all, the dwarf all of a sudden 
began, in a low, pleasant, but mysterious tone, just for 
all the world like any real, good, respectable teller of 
fairy stories, pursuing his or her regular vocation : — 

Once upon a time there lived near a forest a certain 
old woodcutter and his wife. They were hard-work- 
ing, respectable people, although there was no one to 
respect them where they lived, which was in a lonely 
part of the country. So they respected themselves, 
and found it did just as well. They had no children, 
so that it didn't matter there being no school near the 
place, and if there had been they would have had 
nothing to do with it if they could possibly have helped 
it, because they would have brought up their children 
to the only possible trade of woodcutters, and it would 
have been a thousand chances to one against wood- 
cutting being taught at school. But, as I have already 
told you that they were childless, the point never 
arose. They lived a peaceful, happy life. Every 
morning at an early hour the old man sallied forth to 
his work. He buttoned on his old leathern gaiters over 
his thick country boots, he thrust his arms into his 
rough woodman's jacket, shouldered his axe, and 
stepped into the old lane which led into the forest. 
Up the lane he walked, stump, stump through the 
mud, splash, splash through the puddles, until he 
reached the old hog-backed stile over which he had to 
climb in order to find himself in the little meadow 
abutting to the great forest. Over this he scrambled 
and plodded along until he came to his place of work, 
and here without delay he began his day's task. 
It was chop, chop, chop ; and then tie up the faggots. 
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tie up the faggots, tie up the faggots, all day long. 
At noon the good dame always brought him out his 
dinner with her own hands, unless it happened to be 
washing day, on which occasion it was always under- 
stood that he took it with him in the morning. After 
dinner she returned to her usual household duties, 
to which she devoted herself with praiseworthy at- 
tention, and by the time the old man had finished 
work, the cottage was made tidy and comfortable, the 
old arm-chair drawn near the fire, the table-cloth 
laid on the small table, and a cosy little meal pre- 
pared, which the faithful old couple thoroughly enjoyed. 
After their repast, the good dame would fill her old 
man's pipe for him, and whilst he leaned back in his 
chair and enjoyed his evening smoke, they wiled away 
the time in pleasant conversation till the venerable 
clock struck eight, at which hour they invariably began 
to make their preparations for the night. Thus their in- 
nocent lives passed away in the quiet simplicity of 
rustic life, and, being desirous of finding some object 
on which to concentrate the overflowing affection of 
their kindly hearts, they had been able to discover 
nothing more worthy of their joint love than a white 
cat. The old man had found it one day, wandering all 
alone in the lane, a very woe-begone kitten, tired and 
dirty, and its pretty fur wet with mud and rain. Being 
of a good and charitable disposition, he took it home 
with him, and found his dear wife ready and willing to 
receive the little stranger. When washed, cleaned, and 
combed, it presented a very different appearance, and 
the old couple were not long in coming to an agree- 
ment that never had such a beautiful little kitten be- 
come an inmate of a cottage so humble as their own. 
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They treated it with the tenderest care, had it been a 
child of human parentage it could have fared no better, 
and as day by day it grew in size and beauty, its pretty, 
winning ways, its evident good breeding, its gentle 
temper and general good behaviour, endeared it more 
and more to the aged couple. Now and then it would 
accompany the old woodcutter to the forest, but more 
frequently stayed to keep the good dame company 
at home, never failing, however, to meet the old 
man at the door in the evening, and to testify by 
merry and expressive gambols its satisfaction at 
his safe return. So time rolled on, and the kitten 
had entered upon the second year of its residence 
with the worthy people. One day, about this time, 
the old man rose to his work as usual, partook of his 
frugal breakfast, dressed himself after his ordinary 
manner, and marched off up the lane in no way different 
from the habit of his everyday life. He reached the 
stile, he crossed the meadow, he entered the forest, 
and he proceeded to the spot where he was to work 
that day. As it happened to be washing-day, he had 
his dinner with him, and his first act was to deposit the 
blue handkerchief in which it had been securely tied 
by his careful wife, in a safe place upon a bundle of 
faggots. Having taken this wise and necessary pre- 
caution, he set to chopping wood after his usual manner, 
and in tying up the faggots as it was his duty to do. 
When he had been for some time engaged in this 
praiseworthy and interesting occupation, a low strain 
of music broke suddenly upon his ear. , It was not a 
cultivated or a musical ear, but he knew enough to 
discover that it was sad, mournful music which was 
being played, and that those who produced it were 
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evidently in some distress. He stopped his work, 
therefore, to listen, and as he did so, more and more 
clearly the plaintive notes came swelling upon the 
breeze. Nearer and nearer came the sounds, until at 
length, emerging from the brushwood on one side of 
the clearing in which he was at work came a strange and 
unexpected vision — a long train of cats — black, tabby, 
tortoiseshell, white and grey, marching along in solemn 
procession. All of them had little cloaks of crape, 
were holding pocket-handkerchiefs to their eyes, and 
were evidently plunged in the most profound affliction. 
As they passed through the clearing at a short distance 
from the spot where he stood, the old woodcutter per- 
ceived that, about the middle of the procession, eight 
strong cats bore upon their shoulders a kind of board, 
clothed with black drapery, upon which was laid the 
body of a cat apparently dead. The procession marched 
slowly, and amid the strains of music which proceeded 
he knew not from whence, every now and then discon- 
solate ' miaws ' of anguish broke upon his ear. It was 
doubtless a great misfortune which had occurred to 
the cat family, and the honest man's heart felt for the 
poor animals in their evident sorrow. They had almost 
all filed past him, and he was still standing there in 
curious wonderment, when one of the last of the cats, 
an old tabby, of highly respectable appearance, stepped 
out of the procession and approached the woodcutter. 
' Gaffer Clinch V said the cat in a clear and solemn 
tone. The old man started back in affright, first, at 
hearing a cat speak good English, and next at the 
knowledge of his name which she displayed. * Clinch' 
was undoubtedly his name, though he had nearly for- 
gotten the fact, for he hardly ever saw any one who 
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might have called him so, and his wife invariably 
addressed him either as * gaffer/ 'master/ or *old 
man/ the surname having thus been almost forgotten 
by both of them. * Gaffer Clinch !' again said the cat, 
* listen to that which I say, for it is of the utmost 
importance. When you go home to-night, tell your 
cat that Howsy-Bowsy-Wowsy's bairn's dead !* 

Gaffer Clinch burst out a laughing. ' What, am I 
to tell pussy that piece of news ? ' said he, but, being 
a good-natured man, he did not for a moment dream 
of denying the request. * Tell my pussy } To be 
sure I will — to be sure. Let's see. " Howsy-Bowsy- 
Wowsy's bairn's dead." /'// tell her right enough — 
she shall know it — she shall know it, pretty puss, that 
she shall.' 

Then the old tabby cat laid his paw gravely upon 
the side of his nose, blinked awfully with both his 
eyes, and remarked with emphasis, — ' Don't forget, 
Gaffer, or evil may come of it ! ' and, with these words, 
he turned round, speedily rejoined his friends, and the 
whole procession shortly afterwards disappeared from 
the sight of the worthy woodcutter. 

* Never fear, pussy, never fear/ said he with a 
chuckle, as the cat left him. *No fear of my for- 
getting — /'ll tell her — never fear ! ' 

But as the sounds of the music grew fainter and 
fainter, and finally died away altogether, so did the 
strange occurrence which he had witnessed gradually 
die away from the memory of Gaffer Clinch. True, 
it had been an unusual sight, but the minds of rustic 
labourers are not always susceptible of deep impres- 
sions on the moment, and this class of men have very 
frequently the faculty — so despised in the present 
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days of progress — of concentrating their attention 
upon their own work, and thinking of little else whilst 
they are at it So it came to pass, that as the old 
woodcutter went steadily on with his usual occu- 
pation, his thoughts passed away from cats and pro- 
cessions, and dwelt rather upon the felling of his 
trees with neatness and dexterity, and tying up his 
faggots in a neat and thrifty manner. The day wore 
on, as days had done before, and doubtless would 
often do again, until the hour arrived when the worthy 
woodcutter might fairly desist from labour, and seek 
his well-earned repose in the happy home which Pro- 
vidence had given him. He therefore put on his 
jacket again, shouldered his axe, and trudged quietly 
out of the forest, across the meadow and up the lane 
until he came to his own door. There his good dame 
met him, as usual, with her cheerful countenance. 

* Home again. Gaffer!' she cried in a pleasant voice, 
such as of itself makes a man happy, be he of any 
degree in life whatever, when he comes under the 
shadow of his own roof, after a day of toil. ' Home 
again ! though a bit later than usual, my man I But 
never mind ! there, come in, and let me help you off 
with your boots and gaiters. Tea is all ready, and the 
arm-chair is awaiting for ye ; and puss, she has been 
impatient, a waiting and a watching for her old master!' 

Gaffer Clinch needed no second invitation. He 
smiled lovingly on his deaf old dame, and entering the 
cottage, readily allowed her to assist him in getting 
rid of his working dress, put on an easy old coat and 
a large pair of slippers, seated himself in his arm-chair, 
and fell to heartily upon the meal which the care of 
his good wife had placed before him. All this time 
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the white cat had been showing signs of visible im- 
patience. She rubbed up against the Gaffer's leg, she 
miawed up in his face, and hardly seemed satisfied 
with the kind words and gentle strokings which he 
gave her as usual, together with sundry morsels of 
food such as cats generally relish. So the meal was 
finished, and the table cleared ; and the old couple sat 
back in their respective chairs and began, the one to 
smoke and the other to knit, according to their cus- 
tomary fashion. 

*No news to-day. Gaffer?' said the old dame. 

* None, missis,' returned her husband, just removing 
the pipe from his mouth in order to say so. Then 
there was silence for a short time. 

* What's up with pussy?' presently inquired the old 
man, again withdrawing his pipe. * She doesn't seem 
happy, nohow, to-night.' 

' I*m sure I can't tell,' answered the dame. * She 
has been like this most all the afternoon — a fidgeting, 
and miawing, and caterwauling about the place! I 
don't know what's come to her ; hap one of them nasty 
rats in the faggot-stack may have given her a nip.' 

Gaffer Clinch shook his head. 'I don't think it, 
dame,' he said, ' I don't think it. Our puss is more 
than a match for them vermin, any day in the week/ 
As he spoke, the cat came rubbing up against his leg 
again, and presently sprang on to his knee, as she was 
often in the habit of doing. ' Poor pussy, pretty pussy, 
nice little puss ! ' said the old man, stroking her back 
gently, and scratching her head in the fashion so 
agreeable to cats. Still, however, she fidgeted about 
in an uncomfortable manner, so that the woodcutter 
did not know what to make of it. 
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* Well/ said the good dame after a pause, in a good- 
humoured tone, ' I don't think much of you, Gaffer, as 
far as bringing home news goes. Here you have been 
out and away all these mortal hours, and never got 
nothing to tell a body.' 

Whether the word 'body' recalled to his mind the 
morning's scene can never be known. It may have 
been so, or his recollection may have been stirred by 
the circumstance that at this very moment the cat on 
his knee looked up in his face, gave a most expressive 
* miaw,' as if to say, ' Are you sure there is no news 
for me^ master.?' and at the same time laid her paw 
upon his hand in a manner almost resembling a 
scratch. Be this as it may, it is certain that all in an 
instant the whole thing darted across his mind like a 
flash of lightning, and at the thought he burst out into 
a laugh. 

' What-s the matter, master V asked his good dame, 
unable for the life of her to understand what he was at. 

* Oh, dame !' replied he, ' I'm fit to die of laughter ! 
News } yes, I have got news for you ; or rather, if it 
comes to that, for our pussy here.' 

* Tell it us, then ; tell it at once. Gaffer, there's a 
good man,' said the dame with the curiosity which was 
once said to be proverbial of her sex, but which, like 
everything else, has be^n now discovered to be shared 
equally by both sexes. * Tell it at once ; I do so love 
a bit of news !' 

Puss, as these words passed between the two, drew 
herself up with an air of great importance, as if she 
understood every word, purred in a loud and anxious 
tone, and, putting her head on one side, prepared to 
listen attentively. 
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* Well,' continued the old man, * as I was at work 
this morning, a chopping away much as usual, I heerd 
a noise — come here, pretty puss ; dear little puss, it's 
all for you, puss,' and he stopped to scratch the cat's 
head, for which, however, she seemed in no way 
inclined, so he went on with his tale. ' I looked 
round, missis, and what should I see but a whole line 
of cats, of all sorts and sizes ; and what do you think 
they was a doing of?' 

' How ever can / tell. Gaffer ?* said the good dame. 
'Tell us all about it, do I' 

' Well,' pursued the worthy man, ' they was a carry- 
ing along a poor dead cat, a laid out upon a shutter 
or somethink of that kind, as neat as ninepence ! * 

* Purr, purr-r, purr-r-r,' in evident excitement, went 
the cat on his knee, her ears starting up erect, and 
her hair beginning to bristle. 

' Yes, they was, pussy, they certainly was ; and 
then what should happen but there steps up to me a 
great old tabby cat ; and says he to me, says he, as 
civil as could be, '^ Gaffer Clinch- " ' 

* Why, lack-a-daisy, Gaffer !' interrupted the dame, 
'you don't mean for to go for to tell me that that 
.there creature ever went for to call you by your right 
name ? ' 

' 'Deed it did, missis,' answered the old man, whilst 
the cat's impatience evidently increased ; ' says the 
tabby to me, says he, " Gaffer Clinch I " you might 
'a knocked I down with a feather to hear it. And 
when he saw I was a listening, " when you goes home 
to-night," says he, "you be sure for to tell your cat," — 
let's see, let's see,' said the old man, stopping in his 
story, and beginning to scratch his head as if that 
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would help him to recollect, whilst the cat began to 
purr for all the world like a kettle going to boil over. 
' What the dickens was I to tell my cat ? I'd ought 
to recollect, for the tabby said that evil might come 
of it if I didn't. Oh I now I do remember: "Tell 
your cat," says the tabby, "that Howsy-Wowsy- 
Bowsy's bairn's dead "' 

* Then Tm King of the Cats I ' shouted puss, inter- 
rupting him in a loud tone and excellent English. 
The creature's eyes seemed starting from its head with 
excitement, every hair upon its body bristled like the 
quills of a porcupine, and an extraordinary dignity 
pervaded its whole appearance. In an instant it 
sprang from the old man's knee on to the table — it 
glared for an instant right and left. ' Good-bye to ye, 
master ; good-bye to ye, dame,* were the last words 
it uttered before it sprang from the table to the fender, 
from the fender on to the hob, and from thence darted 
like lightning up the kitchen chimney, and never was 
heard of before or since 1 ' 

Here the dwarf came to a stop, whilst Harry was 
listening with breathless agitation. 

* And what became of the old couple ? ' he eagerly 
asked. 

'How should / know?' replied the dwarf; ^ tltey 
never were heard of, either, I suppose.* 

Harry thought gravely for a moment, and then said, 
*That is a curious story; I fancy I've heard something 
like it before, a long time ago.' 

' Perhaps,' said the dwarf, sharply ; ' but if you 
have, it is very rude to say so. Nothing is such a 
bore as telling a story to a fellow who knows it 
before.' 

R 
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' But I never heard it told like that before/ rejoined 
Harry. 

* Then don't say you've heard it/ said the dwarf. 
Then Harry tried hard, as boys will do sometimes, 

to find out more about the story, as he was sure there 
must be a history, somewhere or other, of the end of 
the lives of the two old people. Nothing, however, 
would induce the dwarf to say another word on the 
subject, except to intimate his opinion that, their cat 
having been taken from them in this manner, it was 
highly probable that they shortly afterwards perished 
from cat-alepsy; which joke so vastly delighted him 
that he roared with laughter, as people sometimes do 
at their own jokes, for several minutes without stop- 
ping. Harry found, however, that there was no more 
story to be got out of his master that day, and was 
therefore forced to be satisfied. The same evening he 
took an opportunity of questioning the cook about it, 
being not without hopes that she might have been 
able to throw some light on the subject. That ex- 
cellent lady, however, declined to believe in the truth 
of the history, and said pretty plainly that she thought 
none the better of her master for raking up such a 
parcel of old nursery nonsence. 

* King of the Cats, indeed ! ' she said with a con- 
temptuous purr, * why it is perfectly well known that 
we have no king, and never have had one. Dis- 
tinguished cats there have certainly often been — 
witness the celebrated animal which so aided the 
fortunes of the famous Whittington, as also the 
cat to which the Marquis of Carabbas was formerly 
so much indebted, and many other eminent person- 
ages who have sprung from our noble race. But as 
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to a king, we never had one to my knowledge. One 
cat IS as good as another, and a great deal better, 
sometimes ; and though it is well known all over the 
world that " a cat may look at a king," that very say- 
ing implies that he can't be a king himself, doesn't 
it?' 

Harry was obliged to confess that it looked very 
much like it, and so the conversation ended. Now if 
I was to tell you all that happened to the boy during 
his stay with the dwarf, I am afraid this story would 
fill not only the present but several other volumes. 
It is therefore necessary that I should pass over a 
great deal in order to bring the story to a conclusion. 
On the whole, Harry was far from unhappy in the 
dwarf's service. His hedgehogs worked well under 
him, and the cook,- though occasionally irritable, was 
kind and friendly, so that he was comfortable enough 
in his kitchen companions. He had many and many 
a ramble with his master, seeing strange sights and 
learning curious things, unseen and unheard by mortal 
boys in general. Time insensibly slipped away ; day 
succeeded day, week followed week, month left month 
behind, until he had been eleven months residing 
under the oak-tree roof of his master. At last, one 
morning, the dwarf rather suddenly accosted him in 
the following words : — 

* Boy, you have done well, and are about to have 
your reward ; one month more, and you go forth a 
free and untailed boy ! ' 

Harry sprang to his feet with delight. 

* Oh dear 1 how glad I am to hear you say so, sir I 
you are so very kind ! ' 

* Not at alV replied the other ; * a bargain is a bar- 

R 2 
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gain, all the world over, and when a year and a day 
have expired, you will find that I have kept my 
word.' 

* But, please sir,' faltered Harry, * won't it hurt, 
having my — my — my tail taken off? ' 

* Leave that to me,' said his master; and then con- 
tinued in a meditative tone, 'The worst part of it 
will be the wasting such a tail as that. Ox-tail soup 
IS uncommonly good; why shouldn't boy-tail soup 
be the same? I should like to boil it, only for the 
pain it would give him I ' 

Oh, don't, sir! please, please, sir, don't I' cried 
Harry, horrified at the thought of being partially 
boiled, like a neck of mutton or a round of beef. 

* Never fear, boy,' rejoined his master kindly ; 
' trust to me, and all shall go well with you.' 

So Harry trusted to his master (there being, in 
fact, no other course which he could well take), and 
went on day by day hoping for the best. At last, 
when the month had already begun to wane, the 
dwarf one day summoned the boy to roam with him 
as usual in the forest. On this occasion they went in 
the direction of the sea, and came to the outskirts of 
the woodland country, where trees grew scarcer and 
scarcer, and huge boulders of rocks lay strewn about 
in vast disjointed fragments along the side of the hill 
and down to the shore. Hard by one of the largest 
of these grew an enormous but very aged tree, 
gaunt and hollow, stretching its venerable and 
withered branches towards the skies, as if in feeble 
protest against Time, which was year by year destroy- 
ing the remnant of its ancient life. At this spot the 
dwarf stopped, and taking up a fragment of rock in 
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his hand, knocked three times upon the tree, pro- 
nouncing at the same time the mystic word ' Kamp- 
tulicon I ' A low muttered sound proceeded from the 
tree, and after a moment or two of anxious expecta- 
tion, Harry perceived a figure emerging therefrom. 
It was the figure of a very very old dwarf, bent nearly 
double with the weight of years, his ancient chin 
ornamented with a straggling grey beard which 
reached to his feet, and his tottering form sup- 
ported by a staff which he carried in his hand, at 
the top of which was a massive gold head, on which 
there seemed to be engraven letters of a strange and 
mysterious character. Immediately upon the appear- 
ance of this venerable personage, Harry's master 
knelt reverently upon one knee and bent his head 
before him, and Harry, for fear of possible evil con- 
sequences if he did anything else, dutifully followed 
the example. 

' What would'st thou, worthy descendant of a noble 
house?' said the old man in feeble and tremulous 
tones. 

'Beloved and respected sir,' replied the dwarf, 'I 
have come to you in my need, as has ever been my 
wont from a child.' 

*Thou hast the right to do so,' replied the other. 
* For am not I thy grandfather, of thine own kith and 
kin, and is not' blood thicker than water ? ' 

At these words Harry stared in the greatest 
amazement. This, then, was the famous person of 
whom his master had spoken beforetime, as having 
been present at the making of the great caves, at 
least a thousand years ago. Doubtless his power 
was equal to his vast fexperience; and the boy 
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gazed upon him with a reverence not unmixed with 
awe. 

'Thou art indeed my grandfather,' rejoined the 
younger dwarf, *and I know that thou wilt aid me 
in the matter of this boy of mine. He came to me, 
nearly a year ago, burdened by the tail which you 
see upon him to-day, and I promised him that if he 
would serve me faithfully for a year and a day, the 
matter should be set right. I know — I am sure — that 
this can only be done by means of the ointment' 

The old man fixed his eyes, which were extra- 
ordinarily bright and piercing, upon Harry. 

'Boy,* he said, in a feeble and faltering voice^ 
'canst thou bear racking pain, like unto tooth-aclvK 
ten times worse than common, and burning fire 
piercing to thy very marrow, and awful cramp con- 
tracting thy joints in hopeless crushing agony ? ' 

' No, sir,' replied Harry, nearly ready to cry at the 
prospect, ' I don't think I can — not without howling 
at least.' 

' Then,' solemnly observed the old man, ' it is well 
for thee that none of these things are at all necessary 
in thy case. Follow me.' 

And so saying, he re-entered his tre^, accompanied 
by Harry and his master. The old gentleman touched 
a spring, and a door opened from the tree into the 
rock. A large branch of the tree grew right through 
the rock into a room which had been hollowed out 
therein, and from this branch some thick fluid was 
falling, drop by drop, into a large tub standing ready 
to receive it. When it reached a certain height in the 
tub, it was carried off and bottled by a curious and 
hidden machinery, and the result appeared in a num- 
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ber of bottles ranged side by side on shelves round 
the room, all of which were labelled ' Hollowtree's 
Ointment' The old man turned round to his com- 
panions, and pointed at these with a triumphant look. 
* Here,' said he to Harry, — * Here is thy cure/ 
Harry stared with astonishment, and wondered what 
would happen next. He had heard of Parr's life 
pills, and, according to appearances, Grandpa's mix- 
ture might be supposed to have powers of a similar 
character, but he had never yet known a safe and 
certain tail-removing medicine. However, taking a 
bottle in his hand, the venerable proprietor placed it 
in the dwarfs hands, pronouncing at the same time 
the following words : — 

Each day this stuff is ter sumendus 
Shakery up, right down bibendus, 
Safe and sure of never failing; 
Wholesale price — there's no re-tailing I* 

And so saying, he hobbled to an old arm chair in the 
corner, sat himself down as if there were no visitors in 
the place, and was fast asleep in a moment, apparently 
without the least intention of waking up again for the 
next hour to come. Harry was rather surprised at 
this, but the dwarf took it all as a matter of course, 
and only remarked to the boy that they had been ex- 
ceedingly lucky to meet with such a favourable recep- 
tion. They returned home without adventure, and 
the next day his master informed our hero that he 
must begin to take his medicine. It had no very un- 
pleasant taste, and Harry took it, day by day, most 
obediently and punctually, though without any appa- 
rent effect. At last they arrived at the very last day 
of his year's service. At the close of the following 
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evening Harry would again be free, and, if he pleased, 
could leave the dwarf and the oak-tree for ever. His 
master made him arise very early in the morning, take 
his medicine directly, and then go and bathe in the 
lake* Accordingly, he arose with the first rays of re- 
turning daylight, swallowed his dose of * HoUowtree,' 
and plunged into the water. Scarcely had he been 
there an instant, before he experienced the most 
curious, though by no means unpleasant, sensations. 
He felt as if he was coming to pieces, but yet in so 
gentle and comfortable a manner that he rather liked 
it than otherwise. He could never remember exactly 
what did happen next, but knew that he scrambled to 
shore as well as he could, laid down on the bank, and 
fell fast asleep in a moment. When he awoke, his tail 
was gone I Yes, positively gone — as much and as 
certainly as Jf it. had never existed. There he was, 
just like other boys in every respect, and unburdened 
by any unnecessary appendage. He felt a lightness of 
heart — and body — which was perfectly marvellous. 
Springing to his feet, he positively shouted for joy ; 
then he rushed to the tree with the intention of heartily 
thanking his master and receiving the congratulations 
of his fellow-servants. But, lo and behold ! the door 
would not open ! He knocked again and again, with 
the same result. What could it mean } where could 
they be gone? was it possible that he could have 
mistaken the tree t No ! after a whole year's residence 
in it, that was /;;^possible. So he sat down and thought 
quietly for a few minutes ; then there came over him 
the joyous thought that he was without a tail ! Ah, 
you Eton and Harrow boys who look forward with so 
much joy to the * half when you will come back from 
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the holidays 'in tails,' your joy could never for a 
moment compare with that of Harry at having got rid 
oi his ! Again and again he sent up a loud ' Hurrah!* 
of joy. Presently an answering shout seemed to come 
from a distance. Was it the echo of his own voice ? 
At first he thought so, but as he heard it again and 
again, and as it came nearer and nearer, he found that 
he had been mistaken. Some one else was shouting 
in the wood, and, after a while, he fancied — and then 
became certain — that he heard his own name : 
* Harry, Harry, where are you?' And he seemed to 
know the voice too. So he shouted once again, and 
presently there came through the trees down to the 
bank a gentleman whom Harry recognised at once to 
be his own father. 

*Why, my dear boy,' exclaimed the latter, 'where 
on earth have you been hiding yourself all day ? We 
have quite lost you, and began to think the fairies 
must have carried you off.' 

* I have been here, father, ever since I left home,* 
replied Harry ; ' and Fm quite ready to come home 
now, for I've served my time and got my wages.' 

* Wages,' said his father, laughing ; ' I'm glad of that, 
at all events ; but you shouldn't go away for so long 
without telling your mother or me.' 

' But look here, father,' rejoined Harry in a triumph- 
ant tone, 'I'm all right now, and I've got ho taill' 

His father burst out laughing. * Taill' said he; 'no, 
my boy, I should hope you hadn't ; boys haven't much 
use for tails, and it would be rather awkward if you 
had one.' 

Harry was quite dumb-foundered. Will you believe 
it, that not only had the magic ointment removed his 
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deformity, but by some extraordinary exercise of the 
Black Art, I suppose, the ancient dwarf had managed 
that his father, mother, family, and friends should, one 
and all, entirely forget that he had ever had one! 
More than that, they had been so regularly deceived 
by the dwarfs magic, that they had no idea whatever 
that Harry had been away for a year and a day. To 
the very last moment of their lives, they maintained 
that he had gone out birds'-nesting in the morning of 
that very day, lost himself in the woods, and gone to 
sleep on the bank where his father found him ; and 
they utterly laughed to scorn, as an absurd dream, all 
his story about the dwarf, the caves, the miraculous 
cure, and the service of a year and a day! Of 
course, as this was the case, Harry, though he knew 
the real truth well enough, kept his own counsel, and 
very seldom mentioned the matter to any one. He 
grew up to be a worthy and useful man, and, in after 
life, saw a good deal, and learned a good many lessons 
from experience ; but he always declared that in no 
year had he ever learnt so much as in that year which 
he passed in the dwarfs service, and that nothing 
would ever efface from his memory the scenes which 
he witnessed and the curious events which occurred 
during the period of anxious probation which he 
underwent in his earnest and happily successful en- 
deavour to rid himself for ever of that hateful ap- 
pendage which had caused him to be contemptuously, 
yet justly, entitled * The Boy with a Tail.* 
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VII. 
THE SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS. 

The queen of all the fairies held high festival in 
fairy-land. Many elves and joyous sprites came 
hurrying to the place from every quarter of the globe, 
with light hearts and smiling faces. The fairies of 
the deep woodlands left their mossy homes beneath 
the shadows of the grand old forest trees ; the water- 
sprites hastened from their haunts by the murmuring 
brooks and deep still fountains ; the brownie quitted 
his northern home, and the fairy-rings in the sunny 
pastures of the south were neglected for a time; 
whilst the speedy gathering of the elfin crowd tes- 
tified their love and loyalty to their queen. 

I cannot tell you all the sports they had, and all 
the merriment which they enjoyed. These things 
cannot be written by mortal hand ; and only children 
of tender age, and natures unsoiled as yet by the 
world's touch, can even imagine them. It is enough 
for me to know that there never was a happier 
gathering, and fairy-land was never more bright or 
more delightful. But as even fairies cannot always 
be of the same opinion, (though good fairies never 
quarrel with each other, however they may differ,) 
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there arose a question among them during the festi- 
val, which caused a great deal of talk and argument. 
They could not decide where among mortals, and in 
the mortal world, happiness could be found nearest and 
most like that which they were enjoying in fairy-land. 
One said one thing, and one another. Each had his 
or her own opinion, and resolutely maintained it ; and 
at last, when they found that they could not decide 
the question for themselves, they appealed to their 
queen, and asked her to solve the knotty point. 

Her majesty smiled graciously upon her loving 
subjects, and told them they had asked her a difficult 
riddle, and one which she could not answer at a 
moment's notice. But in order that the matter might 
be properly cleared up, she would send a special 
messenger to visit the world, and to bring her a 
report of the various degrees of happiness which he 
found in different places and among different people, 
so that she might the more readily determine the 
question. After receiving his report, she said, she 
would again summon her subjects, and declare her 
answer before them all. So she chose out a clever 
and intelligent sprite, who, having taken no part in 
the previous discussion, was perfectly impartial, and 
having given him full powers and authority to perform 
the mission entrusted to him, dismissed him forthwith 
upon his errand, and closed the audience. 

Off flew the messenger, proud enough of the honour 
conferred upon him in confiding to him so grave an 
inquiry, and determined to perform it, carefully and 
conscientiously, to the very best of his ability. And 
as elves and fairies, being naturally loyal themselves, 
are always disposed to pay due (though no more than 
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due) respect to royalty and royal personages, he 
resolved to try in the first place whether fairy-land 
happiness was to be found among courts and palaces. 
To the court of a great king, then, he forthwith pro- 
ceeded, and made his observations upon all he saw. 
This king reigned over a people who were content to 
recognise his authority, and who had served him faiths 
fully since his accession to the throne. The great 
men of the country attended his court, which was 
held with much pomp and splendour ; and he ap- 
peared to have around him all that could make a 
monarch happy and contented. The elfin messenger 
thought at the first glance that his journey might 
very possibly end here ; for here were wealth, glory, 
and power; and if the king was not happy with these, 
where in the world could happiness be found ? But 
when the court was over, and the king was left to 
himself, the messenger, being invisible to him, watched 
carefully, and found that his brow was clouded with 
care, and his heart full of heavy thoughts. * Whom 
can I trust .»*' said the monarch to himself. 'I am 
surrounded by flatterers and self-seekers ; there are 
many who profess affection for me, but it is for the 
king, and not for the man, that they really care. 
And what anxieties surround the life of a ruler over 
so vast a country as mine! If my people are dis- 
tressed, it is to me they look for help. It is I who 
must provide for all the wants of my kingdom, and 
the weight of the burden upon my shoulders is almost 
more than I can bear!' These, and many other 
similar observations which fell from the king, soon 
showed the messenger that it was not in the breast 
of royalty that he must look for the happiness nearest 
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akin to that of fairy-land. Great and powerful as he 
might be, and anxious moreover to do his duty to his 
people, the responsibility of his position was too great, 
and the cares of state too many and too heavy, to 
allow of his being so happy as to rival the fairy 
elves. 

But although happiness might not be found in the 
king's own breast, surely it might dwell, thought the 
messenger, in the breasts of some of those courtiers 
and statesmen who, with less of responsible power, 
breathed the atmosphere of the court, and lived in 
the royal presence. Here, however, his search was 
equally vain. He saw men with smiles indeed upon 
their faces, but with bitterness too often in their 
hearts. One was miserable because some coveted 
decoration had been given to his neighbour instead 
of to himself. Another, because the ladies of his 
family had not been asked to a royal ball or concert ; 
a third, because some one else had been preferred 
before him for some vacant appointment. All seemed 
encompassed with envy, strife, and heart-burning; 
and it was a kind of existence so very different from 
anything in fairy-land, that the elf flew away in great 
disgust, and determined to have no more to do with 
kings and courts. 

To find as great a contrast as possible, he flew 
down into the country, and visited the cottage of a 
poor labouring man, who with the sweat of his brow 
and the toil of his hands was earning a livelihood for 
himself, his wife, and several children of too tender 
an age to do anything for themselves. The honest 
fellow toiled from morning to night for his slender 
wages without a murmur, and brought every half- 
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penny of his earnings back to his wife each Saturday 
night. They were a faithful couple, fond of each 
other and of their babes, and struggling right man- 
fully through the world against wind and tide. But 
when the elf saw how often the pot was empty, and 
only a small — too small — portion of food found its 
way to the young mouths that needed it so much, 
and how a sad look stole over the man's face as he 
saw the end of the frugal meal before the appetites 
were half satisfied, he felt that the content which the 
honest couple strove to maintain was not fairy-land 
happiness, but that they were of those whose happi- 
ness would not come to them in this world, but whose 
endurance of the rough waves of the stream of time 
here would be recompensed hereafter in the still 
waters of the eternal sea. And the fairy elf looked 
lovingly upon the humble home, and flew off to 
continue his search elsewhere. 

Where should' real happiness be found more surely 
than in the buildings dedicated to the service of the 
Most High, and in the worship by faithful hearts of 
Almighty Power and Infinite Love.^ So the sprite 
flew to the noble old cathedral, where the solemn but 
sweet tones of the organ were reverberating through 
the ancient walls, and stirring mortal souls to rever- 
ence and worship by their majestic harmony. Priests 
in gorgeous vestments raised their arms aloft, whilst 
the people knelt and bowed in respectful veneration ; 
tender youths sang the praise of God in melodious 
voices ; and the fragrance of sweet-smelling incense 
was wafted widely through the holy building. But 
the priests seemed to pray for the people rather than 
the people for themselves ; and the freedom of soul, 
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which fairies love, seemed so absent from the con- 
gregation, that the elf decided at once that the sim- 
plicity which accompanies fairy-land happiness could 
never be found here, and that he must search for 
what he wanted where more of soul-religion could 
be found. 

He passed on to another church, where all was 
quiet and unaffected. The clergyman wore no 
gorgeous robe, the congregation bowed' but little, 
the organ tunes were simple and the music scarce 
melodious, and the service was altogether carried on 
in as plain and simple a manner as possible. But 
when the preacher mounted into the pulpit and 
began his sermon, instead of dwelling on the love of 
God for fallen man, or teaching his people how they 
might best avoid the snares of the Evil One, and 
serve the Great Master whose commission he held, he 
fell to finding fault with other servants of the same 
Master who strove to serve Him in some way 
different from his own way, and in strong language 
preached against his fellow-workers in the same vine- 
yard, never thinking hpw great an advantage he 
must thereby be giving to the common enemy. And 
when the messenger heard how the preacher of faith 
and hope forgot his charity in the preaching, and 
how his people were taught to blame their neigh- 
bours' way of worshipping instead of improving their 
own, and learning more loving and useful lessons, he 
knew well that no happiness like that of fairy-land 
could follow such teaching; and he flew sadly off 
upon his further search. 

A grand ball was going on in one of the gayest 
and most fashionable cities. Could it be here that 
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the rival of fairy-land happiness could be found ? 
Sweet strains of music floated through the air ; the 
ball-room was full of the noble, the young, and the 
lovely: as they whirled past in the graceful waltz, 
the elf could not but feel that forms and faces were 
before him of whom fairy-land itself might well, be 
proud. Bright eyes that flashed around, soft voices 
that murmured low, features that wore a look of more 
than earthly beauty, reminded him of his queen^s 
country at every moment. But fairy-land happiness 
was not there. It was merely passing pleasure — 
pleasure of the senses and feelings, that had no deep 
root, and, not without shadows of disappointment 
and rivalry even at its best, had nothing permanent 
or certain about it like fairy-land happiness. And 
the elf flew away from the ball-room, though it re- 
quired all his loyalty to his queen, his desire to 
accomplish his business to her satisfaction, and his 
anxiety to see fairy-land again, to induce him to tear 
himself away from a scene so fairy-like and lovely, so 
full of grace and beauty. 

He flew to the house of a great statesman, who, 
after years of patient toil and devotion to the service 
of his country, had risen to be the first minister of his 
sovereign, with more real power than the sovereign 
himself. But he stayed there only a few moments. 
He found the great man's house beset by persons 
who came to ask for some favour or another which it 
was his to give, and in giving which he would pro- 
bably please one man for a few months, and offend 
fifty for the rest of their lives. And the minister 
himself was in his study, surrounded by papers and 
letters, and evidently overwhelmed with work to 

S 
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which his whole attention must be given. A glance 
at his careworn features told the messenger at once, 
that if any happiness ever fell to his lot it could be 
no such happiness as that of fairy-land, and it must 
be obtained by starts and snatches, as it could best 
be got, in the few moments which the minister might 
take from his daily life of toil and care. So the elf 
stopped no longer in that house, but continued his 
search elsewhere. 

All the world seemed alive as he flew down the 
road from a certain large city. Coaches, carriages, 
gigs, and carts, of all sorts and sizes, were crowding 
together, full of people with merry faces, eagerly 
pressing forward to reach some spot where evidently 
great pleasure of some kind or another was anticipated. 
Here, thought the elf, may perchance be discovered a 
happiness as bright and joyous as that of fairy-land. 
And he passed out upon a great broad expanse of 
down land, where the ridge of the hill was crowned 
with a large building, which was covered by eager 
spectators, whilst crowds of people filled the space 
below and around for a long distance. Shouts of 
various character met the ears of the elf, who could 
scarcely at first understand the meaning of a scene so 
different from anything he had -ever witnessed in the 
land of elves. But he soon found out, with the sharp 
wit of an elf, that he had come upon a race-course — 
the race-course of the country, and the race of the 
year. He placed himself in the best position he 
could find, and looked round upon the countenances 
of the people, and watched their proceedings with 
a careful eye, for they seemed merry and happy 
enough. Presently the roar of thousands of voices 
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told him that the horses had started, and for a moment 
he forgot his mission and his home altogether in the 
excitement of the race. On they came ; and there 
was a close race at the finish, when one horse came 
in first by a very short distance amid the cheers and 
hurrahs of the crowd. Then the elf recollected him- 
self and his business, and having no bets on the race, 
devoted himself to the work entirely. Oh! what sad 
changes he saw in the facqs which had seemed to him 
so merry and joyous just before. Some people were 
biting their lips with vexation at their losses ; some 
wore a look of exultation, which was joyous enough, 
but by no means partook of the innocent simple joy 
of fairy-land ; and all seemed hurrying and bustling 
about in a state of excitement, very different from 
the elf's notion of real happiness. And as he flitted 
away slowly over the down, the carriages were 
covered with people talking and laughing ; the corks 
were popping out of champagne bottles in every 
direction ; eyes were sparkling, and voices laughing, 
but not with healthy fairy-like pleasure ; and the 
messenger winged his way forward, with. a sigh of 
doubt whether he should ever find that for which he 
had been sent forth. 

*I will haste,' said he, 'from the crowded haunts 
of men and the noise of great cities, and seek 
for fairy- land happiness in more solitary spots 
of the earth.. There perhaps it may be found, 
where the strife and emulation, the lust and envy, 
of man have not yet penetrated, corrupting and 
hardening hearts until the pleasures of innocence are 
pleasures to them no more, but they vainly seek the 
visionary happiness which, unreal as it is, they can 

S 2 
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extract from the deceitful excitement of the busy 
world.' 

So he took a long flight, and came down into the 
deep dark forest, where the foot of man but seldom 
trod, and trees of vast age and size spread forth their 
mighty branches in the solemn quiet, and seemed to 
bear silent witness, in their peaceful majesty, against 
all the sin and folly that reigned and ruled in the 
world outside. And here, far away from his fellow 
men, an ancient hermit had built him a hut in a shady 
nook by a bubbling fountain ; and whilst he lived on 
roots and herbs, and drank the pure water of the 
spring, he hugged himself in his quiet loneliness, and 
condemned the weaknesses and follies of the world 
which he had left. Happy was he in his own conceit ; 
and at first the elf thought that his task was ended 
here, and that he might return to his queen at once. 
But he watched and listened and considered, and he 
changed his opinion. Thoughts passed through the 
old hermit's mind of which the elf was made aware, 
and he saw that they did not partake of fairy-land 
happiness. If there was a world beyond the forest 
in which sin and folly were rife, was it not the part 
of a good and brave man to go out boldly and fight 
that sin and folly on its own ground, for the good 
of his fellow-men, instead of running away and hiding 
like a coward in his forest hut, thinking only of 
himself and his escape from these enemies ? Sad 
thoughts often filled the mind of the old hermit ; and 
he knew full well that he was really shirking his duty, 
and shrinking from the battle which the servant of 
God is sent forth to fight. And so it was that the 
elfin messenger soon perceived that no fairy-land 
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happiness was here, and he heaved a deep sigh as he 
left the hermit's retreat in the grand old forest, and 
flew forth once more on his voyage of enquiry. 

Down, down to the lone sea-shore he flew, and 
stood on the pebbly beach, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, among the craggy rocks, and looked out upon 
the vast ocean. At a distance — far as he could see — 
the white foam sparkled and rode on the crest of the 
billows, and as it came on and on, the waves formed 
themselves into high mountains of water, and dashed 
down to the shore, breaking upon the rocks with a 
deep, hollow, reverberating sound, which had in it 
something of awful majesty, lashing the foot of the 
mountain as if they were paying an unwilling 
obeisance to it, and acknowledging under protest that 
a greater power than theirs restrained them from 
rushing forward further and covering the earth ; the 
white sea-gulls flew like pale spirits along the edge 
of the shore ; the wind whistled, and drove the dark 
clouds scurrying through the sky ; the beetling crags 
frowned upon the raging sea ; and all told of the 
might and majesty of Nature and of Nature's God. 
The elf looked at the scene with awe-struck wonder. 
It was very grand, but there was something terrible 
in its grandeur, something too great, too high, and 
too holy for fairy-land fancies ; and he fled away 
inland with hasty flight, as if he had been in the 
presence of One before whom even fairy power was 
powerless, and spirits of every degree must bow with 
fearful reverence. 

Place after place the elfin messenger continued 
to visit, and yet his search was vain. The high 
mountains, with their snow-crowned tops that reached 
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the skies; the pleasant banks of the river that watered 
the plain, gliding down like a great serpent through 
green pastures and ripening corn-fields to the sea; 
the quiet homely English village green ; the sunny- 
vineyards of bright Italy ; the gaiety of France ; the 
wild scenery of Switzerland — all he visited in turn, 
without finding the counterpart of the happiness of 
fairy-land. 

And early one morning he went out to breathe the 
fresh air of genial May. Soft and sweet it blew, 
gentle as a lover's sigh, and pleasant as a maiden's 
smile ; and the elf felt his heart light and joyous 
within him as he met that morning zephyr. The dew 
was hanging upon the trees and grass ; the sun was 
giving the world the best and softest of his light, 
without the heat which scorches, or the brilliant rays 
which dazzle when he has got to his full power; 
every bird was singing his sweetest song ; the deer 
was stretching himself lazily as he rose from his braky 
lair ; the heron was soaring far overhead ; the cuckoo 
was giving forth his cheerful cry ; and all nature 
seemed to be about to enjoy a happy holiday, and to 
leave cares arid woes behind for ever. 

And the shepherd came out of his house, with his 
long crook in his hand, and his faithful dog following 
at his heels ; and he strode slowly across the fields to 
visit his flock, and to tend the lambs that were daily 
and hourly coming into the world, and wanting all 
the care that the honest man could give them. And 
on he went to his work, with a cheerful happy spirit 
— meet type of the Good Shepherd, who never fails 
to succour and help His lambs in their need, ever 
watchful, ever tender, loving and leading them on 
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with ceaseless care to the blessed pastures of eternal 
rest. 

* Surely,' said the elf to himself, * this is nearer to 
our fairy. land happiness than anything I have 
hitherto seen;' and he doubted for a moment whether 
he need seek further for what he desired to find. 

But there was something still which seemed want- 
ing. Pure and peaceful as the shepherd's life might 
be, passed in the fair pastures, amid the innocent 
sheep and lambs, in some sort it still fell short of the 
bliss of fairy-land ; for it could not be shared, as that 
bliss was, by many of his race, but depended partly 
upon its very solitude and quiet for its tranquil 
happiness. And as the elf flew forward on his 
journey, he began to doubt much whether anything 
in the world, or in the life of mortals, could approach 
the happiness which he and his elfin brethren enjoyed, 
and whether, after all, he had not been sent on a 
fruitless errand. 

Whilst he thought thus, he came again to a crowded 
city; and as he passed along the streets, he saw a 
large dull-looking building, standing somewhat back 
from the main street, with great iron gates before it, 
and an inscription which told him that it was a 
hospital for the sick poor. Something prompted the 
little elf to enter, for he thought that since he had 
failed to find happiness in all those scenes where it 
had seemed to him most likely that it would exist, 
he might as well search for it in more unlikely places, 
before he returned to his own country. 

As he entered the hospital, he saw before him the 
figure of a young girl carrying a basket on her arm, 
who entered just before him. She was dressed in 
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simple fashion, but you could see at a glance that she 
was gently bom ; and she moved with so light and 
free a step, that the elf almost thought she was her- 
self one of the fairy race. She entered a large room, 
in which lay many a sick and sorrowing mortal, many 
a strong frame bowed down by disease, many a young 
heart with the load of care which ill-health brings in 
its train, pining hopelessly for the ease and freedom 
from suffering which it might not gain. 

But as the young girl entered, a smile seemed at 
once to light up the pale wan countenances through- 
out the whole room. From bed to bed she tripped 
with that wonderful basket of hers, which seemed to 
contain something for every one. A book for one, a 
packet of tea for another, dried fruit or lozenges for 
a third, a toy for this sick child, a paper of snuff for 
that old man, and a kind and tender word for each 
and all. 

They blest her as she passed along, as if she in- 
herited something of that saving power of the Master 
she followed, who 'went about doing good, and 
healing every sickness and every disease among the 
people.' Like the soft spring air, that brings perfumes 
of violets and sweet herbs with it, there came with 
her a sweet softening influence, that shed light and 
joy over the couches of the sick, made those couches 
easier to the restless sufferers, and brought with it a 
feeling of home and hope and peace and rest, of which 
no pain could deprive them. 

And the blessings of the sick poor, which followed 
her, seemed already to have taken root and borne 
their fruit: for in her countenance the fairy elf 
could read an inward content and happiness greater 
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than he had hitherto seen in all his travels ; and in 
the sweetness of the pleasant smile she gave to the 
sufferers as she glided from bed to bed, he saw the 
deep-seated, heart-holding love and joy reflected, 
which told of" a bliss more true and more enduring 
than that of his own beloved fairy-land. 

And the elf needed no longer to pursue his search, 
but he spread his wings and flew back to the fairy 
queen, and told her that he had found the answer to 
the question which he had been sent to seek. Then 
the queen once more summoned her fairies together ; 
and they came and heard what the elf had to tell, 
and how that in the heart of that young maiden had 
been found the happiness nearest akin to that of 
fairy-land. 

And the queen smiled again upon her faithful sub- 
jects, as they asked her to explain the reason of this 
happiness being found where the elf reported it to 
exist. 

' My children,' said she, ' the secret is not far to 
seek. Kings may be great and statesmen successful, 
an unreal pleasure may be found in the excitement 
of the busy world, and men may think that they can 
acquire happiness by following each the particular 
pursuit or occupation which he fancies or desires. 
But the real root of happiness is not to be found in 
seeking your own comfort. The secret of true happi- 
ness is to seek ever the good of others ; and this is 
the reason of the content and joy which that young 
girl possesses, and of which nothing can deprive her. 

* When mortal man strives to lighten his neighbour's 
burden, he insensibly lightens his own at the same 
time. The cares and sorrows of life are easier to bear 
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when they are shared with others ; and the man who 
shares and soothes the sorrows of another, wins for 
himself a pleasure which the cold and selfish heart 
can never know. Our fairy-land happiness is great, 
because we live for each other and not for ourselves 
alone, because we love ever to help each other, and to 
help mortals too when we are able ; and the mortals 
who have learned and who practise this fairy lesson, 
most nearly rival the happiness of our dear fairy- 
land.' 

Then the queen dismissed her subjects to their 
haunts again ; and they flew back with light and 
gladsome hearts, well assured that the words of their 
queen had been wise and true. 

And so they were indeed. We want no fairy to 
tell us that, for Christian children have their Bibles, 
in which to read of the greatest and holiest Being 
that ever came upon earth, who passed His whole life 
in doing good to others, and striving to seek and to 
save those among whom He dwelt ; leaving a blessed 
example of charity and loving-kindness to all man- 
kind to the end of the world. We cannot heal with 
His power, we cannot speak with His tongue, we 
cannot and need not all devote ourselves to visiting 
the sick and needy ; but we may and should learn to 
live our every-day lives not for ourselves alone, but 
for others ; and by a hundred little acts of forbearance 
and kindness we may daily show that we love to keep 
His example before our eyes ; and may so march 
forward, by His help, to that Heavenly Kingdom 
where, by His grace, we trust to find and to obtain a 
perfect and endless bliss, far greater than even the 
fabled happiness of fairy-land. 



VIII. 

THE MAN WHO MADE THE BEST OF 

EVERYTHING. 

There was once a man who always tried to make 
the best of everything. He began to do so when he 
was a boy, and kept on through his whole life at the 
same game. When quite a child, if he fell down and 
cut one of his knees, instead of setting up a loud howl 
as some of my little friends are apt to do, he generally 
burst out laughing, and said what a lucky thing it was 
that he hadn't hurt both knees instead of one. As he 
grew older, he persevered in the same plan. If it was 
so wet that he couldn't leave the house when he par- 
ticularly wanted to go out, he used to think how much 
the rain was wanted somewhere or other, and how 
glad of it somebody else was, and so rejoiced accord- 
^gly y if he was ill, he always thought himself very 
fortunate not to be worse ; and even when any of his 
friends died or deserted him, he made up his mind 
that it was, somehow or other, all for the best. This 
cheerful temperament carried with it its own reward ; 
and among other good things which happened to our 
friend, he became a great favourite with all the fairies. 
There is nothing in which fairies take so much delight 
as in a cheerful disposition. Your sullen, cross, pouting 
boy or girl never sees or hears of a fairy in his or her 
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life, and very likely doesn't believe in the existence of 
the little elves ; your passionate child frightens them 
away, and they can't abide the stupid child who 
doesn't try to learn and grow wiser as it grows older. 
But the cheerful, pleasant-tempered child, who makes 
the best of everything, has the greatest chance by far 
of making friends with the fairies ; and so our man 
found out as he grew older and bigger. Of course you 
will want to know his name, and I should be glad to 
tell it you, if I had not already got into several scrapes 
by mentioning people's names in my humble stories. 
Not that I ever say anything unkindly of any one, but 
human beings are very strange in their ways and 
thoughts ; and as our worthy man may have relations 
who would object to his name being given, I will, if 
you have no objection, only tell you that his christian 
name was John ; and if anybody finds out who he was 
from that^ I'll eat my hat, overset my inkbottle, and 
never write another story I 

Now it is perfectly well known to everybody who 
has ever given the slightest attention to the sub- 
ject, that persons who are favoured by the fairies 
are in a different position from other and more 
ordinary beings. They see strange sights, they hear 
curious sounds ; the face of Nature smiles upon 
them with an expression entirely different from 
that which it wears for other people ; and they walk, 
talk, and live in a kind of enchanted atmosphere of 
their own. So John discovered as he grew older and 
taller. The voices of beasts and birds, unintelligible 
gibberish to common mortals, expressed to him the 
real meaning which the creatures intended to convey ; 
the murmuring of the brook was soft music in his 
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ears ; and even the winds carried with them sounds 
which, to his understanding, were by no means void 
of sense and reason. But with all these advantages, 
or perhaps in consequence of them, John was not by 
any means what the world would have called a pros- 
perous man. The small farm which he had inherited 
from his father was scarce sufficient to keep him in 
clothes, firing, and victuals. Perhaps this was partly 
his own fault. The neighbours did say that crops 
wouldn't grow in that part of the country unless the 
seed was put in at the right time of year and in the 
proper manner ; also that labourers would not work 
well and heartily unless they were looked after ; and 
often was the proverb quoted against our friend^* 'Tis 
the master's eye fattens the horse, and his foot the 
land.' Moreover, it was commonly allowed in that 
part of the world that hay was generally spoilt if it 
was left long out in the rain after being cut, and that 
it was inexcusable folly, rather than commendable 
good-nature, in John, to lend his horses to his neigh- 
bours to carry their hay whilst his own was 'out/ 
which was his constant practice. Neither did he ever 
exert himself to get his stacks thatched, or his corn 
cut, until everybody else had finished such work long 
ago ; and as he carried this kind of conduct into every 
branch of farm management, we can hardly be sur- 
prised that John was by no means what you might 
call a successful farmer or a prosperous man. His 
very appearance denoted the reverse. A new hat was 
a luxury unknown to him, and his greasy old wide- 
awake was a friend of several years' standing at the 
time I begin my story. 'Nor could a better character 
have been given to the rough brown velveteen coat 
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which was his habitual every-day garment. The ' hol- 
iness ' of its appearance was scarcely creditable, and the 
best that could be said of it was that it really matched 
admirably with the rest of his wearing apparel. His 
stout corduroy breeches had seen their best days long 
ago; his. boots, though in better repair than anything 
else he had on, were by no means free from the results 
of frequent visits to the cobbler, displayed in divers 
patchings and mendings ; nor could his leathern gaiters 
boast of any superiority over his other garments, bear- 
ing upon them the most palpable marks of antiquity. 
But apart from the shabbiness of his apparel, John, I 
am bound to say, might be justly called a presentable 
person. He was tall, well-shaped, with a good deal of 
what is termed ' muscular development,' and with a 
pleasant, merry twinkle in his eye which won for him 
friends wherever he went. And perhaps it was this 
very fact of having so many friends abroad, which 
prevented John from staying at home as much as was 
necessary for the welfare of his farm and the prosperitj'^ 
of his household. Certain it is, that, from one cause 
or another, and yet from no cause that was visible to 
himself, he became gradually poorer instead of richer, 
until his more careful neighbours began to whisper that 
unless matters mended very soon, John would no longer 
have a farm to call his own. Things were in fact pretty 
nearly as bad as they could be with our friend, and 
yet he went on in the same careless, good-natured way, 
as if everything was in as thriving a condition as pos- 
sible, and there was no fear of coming poverty before 
him. He used to say that if the old saying was true, 
that ' Don't care comes to the gallows,' he was quite 
certain that as * Care killed the cat,' ' Over-care ' did 
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much worse ; and if // didn't come to the gallows 
too, it deserved to do so a great deal more. So he 
persevered in his old, lazy, good-for-nothing ways, and 
allowed nothing to disturb or discompose him. Now 
there can be no doubt that this was extremely wrong, 
and that according to every rule of propriety, John 
ought to have come to a bad end, and that speedily. 
But I beg to inform my excellent and well-disposed 
readers that this is not going to be the moral of my 
story. In fact, as I have been several times blamed 
for tacking ' a moral ' on to my Fairy-tales, I solemnly 
declare that this is a tale without any moral at all, and 
those who read it must do so upon this clear under- 
standing. John did not come to a bad end, and if he 
ought to have done so, I can't help it. We must con- 
sider, I suppose, that his case is the * exception ' which 
* proves the rule,* and with that remark I continue my 
narrative. Not only did John neither repine at his 
misfortunes nor strive to improve his condition, but he 
positively laughed when things went wrong, and rather 
rejoiced that they were not worse. ' Why worret my- 
self about nothing?* was his remark to those who 
upbraided him with his carelessness and indolence. 
' If the hay isn't so good as should be, remember that 
there might have been none grown at all. If the 
brindled cow's calf is dead, isn't that better than if we 
had lost the cow too ? And if my coat is too old and 
full of holes to be respectable, isn't it at all events 
better than no coat at all V Possibly there might have 
been two opinions about the latter proposition, but it 
was thus that John consoled and amused himself at 
the same time, and seemed determined to defy Fortune, 
and to take no thought of changing his manner of life. 
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So the wise and prudent shunned John's society, the 
careful and thrifty turned up their noses at him, and 
even the most good-natured among his neighbours 
shook their heads at him and lamented his idle pro- 
pensities. Still John went on in his old ways, and 
upon a certain fine morning in July, as he sauntered 
quietly along one of the lanes near his farm, the 
thought came into his head that positively his credit 
was exhausted, his larder was empty, so was his purse, 
and what little money was due to him at that pleasant 
time of year for farmers, for wool and a few lambs, and 
a trifle of hay he might have to sell, was bespoke, and 
more than bespoke, to satisfy the pressing claims of 
butcher, baker, and grocer, who were none of them dis- 
posed to let their bills run on much longer. As he 
thought, one would have been disposed to imagine that 
John's countenance would have become overcast with ^ 
gloom, and he would have shown signs of sorrow, if ^. 
not of repentance, for his folly. Not a bit of it ; on 
the contrary, his face lighted up with an unaccountable 
gleam of pleasure, and seating himself on the grassy 
slope which led from the road up to a stile into one of 
the neighbouring fields, he broke out into an irre- 
pressible fit of laughter. There he sat for some time, 
roaring with laughter, as if he had just heard the 
best joke in the world, and could not contain himself 
in consequence. I don't, know how long he would 
have sat and laughed, for there was no more reason 
for his leaving off than there was for his beginning, 
and, for the matter of that, he was doing just as 
much good to the world and himself by laughing, as 
by sauntering along the lane doing nothing at all. 
However, as he paused for a moment to take breath, 
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he became suddenly aware that he was not the only 
laugher present. In an old, withered elder-tree, which 
grew in the hedge on the opposite side of the lane, 
sat no less a personage than an ancient jay. The 
tuft upon its head, the gaudy colours of its wings, 
the pert look in its roguish eye, were unmistakeable 
tokens of the species and nature of the bird, and yet it 
was indulging in peals of laughter of a character ex- 
cessively human. John regarded it for a moment with 
some surprise, and then, being caught with the humour 
of the thing, went off into a second fit of laughter quite 
as loud as the first. There they sat, John and the 
jay, for full five minutes, laughing at each other with 
the greatest delight, until both stopped, apparently 
from want of breath. 

' Well, mother jay I ' said John, as soon as he found 
nimself able to speak : 'you seem in a pleasant mood, 
old lady ! ' 

Thus accosted, the jay put her head on one side in 
a very knowing manner, and remarked, in the dis- 
cordant tone peculiar to the bird, — ' IVe good reason 
to laugh, friend John. The delicious blackbirds' 
eggs which I have just found and sucked were 
enough to cheer any jay's heart. But what is it 
that amuses you ? have you found a nest and sucked 
the eggs ? ' 

. At this John very nearly went off again. * No, no, 
mother jay,' said he, with a broad grin on his face ; 
* I wasn't laughing at anything near so pleasant to me 
as the finding of a nest to you. It was over my 
troubles that I was thinking, and they seemed so 
many and so impossible to get rid of, that I thought 
the best thing to be done was to laugh at them.' 

T 
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' And a very good plan, too I ' said the jay. * But 
what may be your troubles, friend John ? ' 

' No victuals in the larder — no money in the purse 
— bad crops, and no credit/ responded John. 

* That sounds bad,' said the jay. 

' It doesn't sound nice, does it ? ' answered John. 

' No,' cried the bird, in an excited tone. ' How do 
you propose to live then ? ' 

' Don't know,' replied John. 'Looks like starving.' 

' Why not take to nesting, like me } ' suggested the 
jay. 

* Couldn't live at it,' answered John gravely. 

* Then, since you can't live at home, go and travel,' 
shrieked the bird ; and, with these words, flew off to 
a neighbouring wood. 

John sat still where he was for a good hour, with 
the words of the jay constantly running in his head. 
' Travel ; travel ; travel, — why not } ' he thought. 
' Here I have been living at home all these years, and 
it is pretty plain that home will keep me no longer. 
I really think the jay has given me good advice, 
and the best thing I can do is to go and travel as 
she recommends. Who knows" but I may make my 
fortune ? ' 

Now, although John was of an indolent disposition, 
yet when he once got an idea firmly rooted in his 
mind, he was prompt enough in acting upon it. So ^ 
as soon as he had quite resolved to travel, he set 
about making all the necessary preparations with as 
little delay as possible. He told his bailiff, who had 
lived with him from a child, and in whom he had 
great confidence, that he should leave the farm and 
all about it in his hands. He was to farm carefully, 
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and pay off the miller, butcher, and grocer gradually, 
as he could, and John would expect hun to account 
for everything properly when he came home again. 
Whether that event would be in one, two, or three 
years he could not tell, but he fully intended to return 
home some day or other. After giving these in- 
structions to his old servant, John took a stout stick, 
a small bundle containing a few necessary articles of 
attire, a bit of bread and cheese in his pocket, and 
a strong clasp knife which was his usual com- 
panion. With no other luggage, and with only a 
fourpenny bit in his pocket, he left his house (the door 
of which, with habitual carelessness, he neglected to 
shut), strode over the little green field which separated 
the garden from the lane, reached the latter in another 
moment, and walked off into the wide world whistling 
a merry tune as he went. It was one of those old- 
fashioned July days which make people feel that it 
is really summer time. Scarce a breath of air to stir 
the thick foliage on the trees, and the sun sending 
down his rays upon the world as if he was determined 
to bake everybody and everything as soon and as 
thoroughly as he could. It was a sort of day exactly 
suited to a cricket-match, since we all know that it is 
' never too hot for cricket,' and nothing seems so 
natural on a real broiling hot day as to see English 
boys or men setting to work with a will at this 
favourite game, and English ladies watching them 
with laudable interest. It was a sort of day, too, on 
which, if there was no cricket-match, it might have 
been held excusable to stay a good deal in the shade, 
to read, to lounge, even to sleep beneath the over- 
shadowing branches of some friendly tree upon some 
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pleasant lawn, and to keep as much as possible out 
of the sun. But it was not a sort of day which one 
would naturally have chosen for the beginning of a 
long journey ; and so John began to feel before he 
had pursued his way far along the dusty lane down 
which he had started. Hot he felt it, uncommonly 
hot ; and even the small bundle which he carried was 
troublesome upon such a day. Still, however, he 
walked on, and still he whistled, determined to go 
forward, somewhere or other, and to seek a change 
of fortune in a new sphere. Nor, indeed, was his 
journey by any means desolate for lack of company. 
True, there was neither man, woman, nor child to 
walk with him ; but the birds and animals made their 
observations as he passed along, and seemed inspired 
with a friendly feeling towards him which was exceed- 
ingly agreeable. 

*Caw, caw,' said the rook, as he flapped heavily 
and lazily over the lane, as if it was almost too much 
trouble to spread his wings. ' So you're off on your 
travels, John I Rather warm work, such a day as 
this ; but keep up your heart, man, and all will be 
well ! ' 

Then the blackbird, perched on a hawthorn-tree by 
the road-side, spoke up in his merry, cheerful tone, — 
* Lots of sun and dust to-day, John ; but you don't 
seem to mind them much I Keep straight a-h^ad, 
old friend, and joy go with you.' 

And the skylark, mounting in the air and balancing 
himself with fluttering wings, spoke friendly words 
to the traveller as he passed along. Nor were kindly 
expressions of sympathy wanting from the sparrows, 
chaffinches, and other birds which were following 
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their usual employments in the trees and hedges. So 
John felt cheerful and light-hearted, even though he 
was leaving his old home, which is never a pleasant 
thing to do under any circumstances. He trudged along 
without any particular adventure for some m,iles, until 
an internal craving for food reminded him that his 
usual dinner-hour had arrived. Accordingly, he pulled 
up by the side of a clear spring of water, sat down, 
and, taking out his bread and cheese, set to work 
upon it with real good-will. In fact, he ate so heartily, 
that long before his hunger was appeased his food 
was finished, and he had nothing for it but to leave 
off eating. Then he took his short pipe from his belt 
in which he always carried it, filled it with tobacco, 
duly lighted, and began calmly to smoke it with 
much satisfaction. Whilst thus employed our friend 
became somewhat drowsy — a comfortably languid 
feeling stole gradually over him, and presently he 
closed his eyes, his pipe dropped on the ground by his 
side, and he fell fast asleep. As he slept by the side 
of the spring, the sparrows and chaffinches came 
flying down from the trees and hedges to look after the 
crumbs of bread which he had let fall whilst devouring 
his frugal meal, and somehow or other, in his sleep 
he seemed to hear the little birds chirping and talking 
in their bird language as they hopped about him. 

* This is a strange idea of friend John's,' said one 
young sparrow close to his ear; leaving that pleasant 
home of his, and wandering out into the wide world.' 

' Yes,' loudly twittered another. ' Such a nice farm 
as he has, too! There is always lots of corn to be 
picked up there; and what a jolly place for nests 
under the eaves of the old house I ' 
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* You Stupid creature/ chimed in an elderly bird of 
the same species; 'one would take you for a robin 
from your ignorance! What does a man want with 
nests under eaves? The best place for sparrows is 
not always the best place for men. John is quite 
right ; he is seeking his fortune, which he wouldn't 
have found at home.' 

' Will he find it now ? ' asked a chaffinch, hopping 
merrily up. 

' Who knows ? ' responded the sparrow. * He will 
if he goes the right way to work I Ah I if he did but 
know it, this very spring of water comes from a place 
where fortunes may be had for the asking.' 

' Does it ? ' asked the chaffinch ; * why, how is that ? 
I don't see anything particular in it ! * 

* Probably not,' returned the other with a sneer ; 
*a chaffinch cannot be expected to know all that a 
sparrow does, but the truth remains the same never- 
theless. This spring which oozes out of the bank by 
the side of the road is nothing more nor less than an 
underground stream which comes straight from the 
Kingdom of Precious Stones, and if our friend John 
could only follow it to its source, he would be the 
richest man in the country as soon as he pleased.' 

' Why doesn't he do so, then ? ' asked the chaffinch. 
* Doesn't he want to be rich } ' 

*Want to be rich!' replied the sparrow with a 
scornful twitter ; * of course he does, but wanting to 
be rich and following a spring to its source are two 
different things. There is only one person in the 
world who can show him how to do it, and there are 
ten chances to one against his ever finding him* 

' Who is him ? ' chirped the other. 
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'Why, Pandlethorpe the Mannikin, to be sure,' 
answered the other. 

'And where does he live?' demanded the chaf- 
finch. 

* Everywhere, to be sure/ said the sparrow. ' In the 
lanes, and hedges, and fields, and woods — anywhere 
and everywhere — ^you can never tell when and where 
you may meet him. What fools you chaffinches are ! 
you really know nothing ! * 

* No more fools than sparrows I ' retorted the other 
angrily ; and with that all the birds began to cheep 
and chirp and twitter, and ruffle their feathers at each 
other, and interchange unpleasant remarks, which 
ended in their flying up with a noise that woke John 
out of his sleep. He sat up, looked around, and for a 
moment could not recollect where he was. Presently 
it all came back to him, and he rose, shook himself, 
and began to think of continuing his journey. But 
the words of the conversation which he had heard 
during his sleep had somehow or other impressed 
themselves upon his mind. He was not quite sure 
whether he had dreamed them or not, but the im- 
pression they had left was so vivid that he could not 
get rid of it, but kept repeating to himself, * The spring 
comes straight from the Kingdom of Precious Stones, 
and Pandlethorpe the Mannikin is the only person 
who knows all about it.' As he said these words over 
and over again, a strong desire seized upon him to 
follow up the clue which thus seemed placed in his 
hands. Why shouldn't he trace the spring to its 
source, and become the richest man in the country ? 
The thought was pleasant, the idea enticing ; but how 
to set about it was the difficulty. The first thing to 
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be done was to find the individual who was stated to 
have the power of showing the way to the discovery of 
the desired spot. * Pandlethorpe the Mannikin.' It 
was a curious name, and possibly its owner was no less 
curious. Who or what he was, where he dwelt and 
what would be the best means to approach him, were 
all questions to which John was utterly unable to 
return an answer. So after much reflection, he deter- 
mined that his best plan would be to continue his 
journey, but lose no opportunity of making enquiries 
as to the individual upon whom his hopes of acquiring 
a speedy fortune now rested. Accordingly, he took 
his stick in his hand again, shouldered his bundle, and 
marched forward along the lane. Before he had gone 
very far, he came upon a donkey, quietly munching 
thistles by the side of the road, and apparently well 
contented with himself and his occupation. 

'Halloo! cousin donkey!' said John in a cheery tone, 
*you seem mighty happy at your meal, methinks. Do 
you know where Pandlethorpe the Mannikin lives ? ' 

Instead of indulging in an absurd bray or treating his 
remark with silent indifference, after the usual fashion 
of donkeys, the animal replied in a perfectly rational 
manner, * You do well to call me cousin, friend John, 
and thus to acknowledge a relationship which your 
question proves of itself. You must indeed be a 
regular ass to be walking out here in the sun when 
you might just as well be comfortably at home ; and 
as to the person for whom you enquire, every donkey 
knows that he lives in the Mistletoe Forest.' 

* In the Mistletoe Forest I ' repeated John. * And 
pray where may that be } ' But the donkey had turned 
away his head, and was now intent upon the destruc- 
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tion of a gigantic thistle, nor would he say another 
word, in spite of all the entreaties and threats which 
John freely bestowed upon him. At last he found it 
was perfectly hopeless to expect anything more from 
this benighted animal, and therefore, being too good- 
natured to attempt ill-usage, besides perhaps enter- 
taining some doubt as to the powers which might be 
possessed by so intelligent an ass, he left him to his 
thistles and pursued his journey. Not far on he en- 
countered a sheep, sauntering down the road in an 
easy manner as if she was taking her afternoon stroll 
without reference to folds, shepherds, or sheep-dogs. 

* Pray, madam,* asked John, as soon as he drew near 
enough to be within hearing of the worthy creature, 
*can you give me some information which I much 
desire to obtain ? Where does Pandlethorpe the Man- 
nikin live, and am I in the right path to lead me to 
his dwelling ? * 

The sheep baa'd contemptuously before she replied, 
in tones perfectly intelligible to her questioner, * Infor- 
mation, indeed I I wish no one asked me anything 
harder than that. Those stupid young creatures in 
my meadow are always bothering to know where the 
tenderest grass is to be found, and whether daisies and 
buttercups are good to eat. But such a silly, easy 
thing as you ask — why of course the Mannikin lives 
in the Mistletoe Forest, as the veriest baa-lamb could 
tell you if you asked it.' 

' Yes ! ' cried John eagerly, * but where is the Mistle- 
toe Forest ? Please tell me.' But never a word niore 
could he get from that sheep, though he begged and 
prayed until his patience fairly gave way, and avowing 
his great fondness for saddle of mutton, he cruelly 
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threatened the poor creature with the butcher. It was 
of no avail, however, and he continued his journey not 
a whit the wiser for his conversation with the two 
animals. Presently afterwards he encountered an old 
sow, conducting several of her children down the lane, 
and grunting contentedly as she proceeded to grub 
right and left under the hedges in search of anything 
eatable which she might be able to find. 

* Gome, mother sow,' said John, * do us a good turn, 
old lady, and tell us where Pandlethorpe the Mannikin 
lives, will you?' 

The sow turned round with a deep grunt, and replied 
immediately, * Troughs for hog-wash, oaks for acorns, 
and the Mistletoe Forest for the king of the Mannikins. 
You know that as well as I do !' And with these words 
she resolutely closed her mouth, and not another 
syllable could John extort from her, though he earnestly 
asked for some further directions by which he might 
discover the individual from whom he expected so 
much. A bull was looking over the hedge at a short 
distance further down the road, and John accosted 
him in hopes of a more favourable result. 

* Father bull !' said he. 

'Well, my calf?' returned the bull with a low bellow 
which foreboded no civil answer. 

*Can you tell me where to find Pandlethorpe the 
Mannikin ?' 

With a somewhat louder bellow, and an ominous 
shake of his head, the creature replied, * Where should 
you find him except in the Mistletoe Forest?' and 
then remained silent. 

Our friend was now quite in despair, but he never- 
theless pushed on, resolved to persevere in his search, 
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and succeed if success was possible. Before'he had 
proceeded much further, however, he heard a noise 
behind him which attracted his attention, and turning 
round perceived the animals whom he had lately 
accosted rushing after him in frantic haste. He had 
neither time nor opportunity either to get out of their 
way, or to discover the reason of their strange conduct, 
before they were upon him. The bull was first, and 
without a word, good, bad or indifferent, knocked him 
head over heels in the middle of the road, and then 
went lumbering on at a heavy gallop as if he had done 
nothing out of the common way, but had only pushed 
aside some obstacle out of his path in an ordinary and 
justifiable manner. John felt as if every bone in his 
body was broken, but he had no time to think about 
it before the sow and her pigs came trooping over 
him at best pace, closely followed by the sheep and 
the donkey, the latter of whom bestowed a passing 
kick upon him which nearly knocked the breath out 
of his body. When they had all gone by, or rather 
over, him, poor John ventured to lift up his head, but 
speedily laid it down again when he saw the cause 
of the flight of the animals. Close behind them came 
a little man, mounted on a huge black goat. He was 
a very little man, with a head too big for his body, 
and in shape quite round like a plum-pudding, with 
large goggle eyes, and a very long nose which stood 
out some three inches from his face. He had a 
purple coat on, with bright red trowsers, and on his 
head was a hat made of velvet in the shape of a sugar- 
loaf, and a scarlet feather stuck in it. He held in his 
hand a short whip with a tremendous lash, and as he 
came pounding up the lane as hard as his goat could 
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go, he •kept cracking his whip over his head, and 
shouting loudly as he did so, — ' Clear the way, who- 
ever ye be; clear the way for Billy and me;' and 
so he went on continually. John was sorely per- 
plexed at the sight of this comical little figure, but 
he had no time to be perplexed or anything else, 
for in another instant the goat and his rider were 
upon him — literally upon him, for the goat gave a 
jump as he came near and alighted upon our poor 
friend as he lay there, with force enough to have 
broken any bone that remained unbroken in him, if 
his bones had been at all inclined to break. For- 
tunately for him, this was not the case; and when 
the animal and its rider had passed over him, and 
continued their way down the road, he slowly raised 
himself up and proceeded to ascertain what damage 
had really been done. He felt bruised all over, and 
no wonder ; for when a bull knocks a man down, and 
a sow, sheep, donkey, and mounted goat all run 
heavily over him, he must be more than mortal if he 
feels none the worse for it. As far as he could ascer- 
tain, bruised and sore though he was, there was no 
bone broken, which was a great relief to John's mind, 
but he felt quite unable to continue his journey, and 
accordingly sat down to rest and wonder at the 
strange event which had just occurred. Although he 
had started upon his travels down the old lane close 
to his own house, he never remembered to have found 
that lane so long, nor to have seen that part of it before, 
down which he had been recently travelling. It was 
altogether new to him, but this he accounted for by 
supposing that he had walked further than he thought, 
and had unwittingly got to a greater distance from 
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home than he had ever been before. He was, how- 
ever; totally at a loss to discover why the animals 
who had treated him so scurvily should have all fled 
so hastily before the face of the rider of the goat, or 
why they should have trampled him under foot in so 
disagreeable a manner. He had never seen such a 
queer little figure as the large-headed man on the 
goat, and wondered greatly who or what he could be. 
As he sat and wondered, he remembered that the 
place in which he was would afford a very poor 
lodging for the approaching night, and began to think 
that he must try and push on at least until he could 
find some better resting-place. So as soon as he was 
upon his legs again, he tried to continue his journey, 
but found great difficulty in doing so after the bruising 
and battering which he had received. Slowly and 
heavily he dragged his weary limbs along, but by no 
means lost his courage or good spirits. 

* Just think how much worse it might have been,' 
said he to himself. ' My legs or arms might have 
been broken ; or, for the matter of that, I might have 
lost my life. After all, I am not so very badly off. A 
night's rest will make me pretty well again, and I 
may consider myself lucky to have escaped so easily/ 
As he spoke, the turn of a corner in the lane brought 
him in sight of a small white cottage, standing in a 
garden upon one side of the road. A neat-looking 
dwelling it was, though of unpretending appearance. 
On each side of the door was a large window, and in 
frcmt was a little green plat of grass, with a gate 
opening out into the road. But, to John's surprise, he 
saw nothing living about the house but cats. Cats 
were looking out of the window, cats were standing 
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in the doorway, and cats were grouped together on 
the grass-plat, evidently in a state of excitement 
about something or another, but as evidently the sole 
owners or occupiers of the place. This seemed very 
strange, and John felt rather doubtful as to the wisdom 
of seeking refuge in such a place. He had never 
been particularly fond of cats, and these might be 
cats of no common sort ; nor was he certain that they 
would receive him as a friend. 'Still,' thought he, 
'necessity has no law, and if I pass by this house 
I may go for miles before I find another/ So he 
marched up to the gate, and boldly lifting the latch, 
walked in upon the grass-plat. Scarcely had he done 
so when a large white cat left the rest, and came to 
meet him. 

* Well, John,' she said, with a friendly miaw, as if 
she had known him all her life ; * are you nearly tired 
with your walk ? Come in and rest. You are very 
welcome to Cat's Cradle, and may pass the night here 
if you please.' 

As this was just what John wanted, he was much 
pleased with the good lady's speech, and answered 
accordingly in a civil tone, — 'To tell you the truth, 
madam cat, I am very tired ; and, what is worse, not 
a little hurt and bruised by several animals who have 
thought proper to run over me, after one of them 
had most unnecessarily knocked me down. So a 
night's lodging and rest are really necessary for me, 
and very thankful for them shall I be,' 

As John spoke, other cats came clustering round, 
black, white, brindled, grey, tabby, and tortoise-shell, 
to the number of a score at least, and all listened 
eagerly to what John was saying. When he had 
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finished, a sprightly young kitten broke into the con- 
versation in an excited tone. 

* Did he ride over you too ? We saw him galloping 
up the lane like a mad mouse, just now/ 

* He ! ' exclaimed John, in surprise ; ' I don't know 
who you mean by " he," but if you mean a little chap 
on a goat, he certainly did ride over me with a ven- 
geance, as my limbs and joints know at this moment' 

* That's him, that's him I' cried the kitten, for- 
getting alike grammar and politeness in the haste of 
her reply ; * that's Pandlethorpe the. Mannikin all 
over ! ^ and she burst out into a shrill fit of laughter. 

* Pandlethorpe the Mannikin I ' shouted John ; 'that's 
th€ very fellow I want to find ! Where can I run 
against him, and where does he live ? ' 

* Run against him I ' remarked an elderly tabby, 
* I should have thought you had had enough of that 
for one while ; but if you have such a fancy for doing 
so, you must go to the Mistletoe Forest of course.' 

* Yes ; but where is it, and which is the way to get 
to it?' asked John. 

To his intense disgust and mortification, each cat 
instantly placed her right fore-paw against the side of 
her nose, in a cautious and warning manner, and gave 
vent to a low 'Hush!' which plainly told John that 
they were unwilling or unable to give the information 
which he so much desired. He therefore (though with 
much regret) wisely abstained from further questions 
upon the point, and followed the white cat into the 
house. A sound of murmured conversation reached 
his ears as he entered, and his companion noticing his 
look of enquiry, opened a door on the left hand and 
showed him a class of kittens at their lessons. An 
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elderly grey cat was acting as teacher, and the attentive 
countenances of her scholars showed the interest which 
they were taking in the lesson. John listened for a 
little while, and perceived that the class was being 
instructed in history, the life and adventures of the 
celebrated * Puss-cat Mew'^ being the subject of ex- 
amination. The white cat then conducted him to the 
kitchen, where several cook-cats were hard at work 
preparing dinner for the family. Rats were roasting 
at the fire, fish frying, and mice stewed in milk were 
being placed in a large tureen by the kitchen servants. 
John's companion gave a hastening purr to the latter, 
and then showed him into the sitting-room, in which 
several more cats were assembled, and invited him to 
take a seat, which he readily did, as his bones still 
ached all over from the effects of his accident. Before 
long dinner was served, and John counted twenty-seven 
cats who sat down to table. As for his own part in 
the meal, he felt somewhat averse to portions of the 
diet, having a curious prejudice against rats, whether 
raw, roast, or boiled. But, true to his old habit of 
making the best of everything, he boldly faced the 
fare before him, and what with the fried fish, and 
some sparrows fried in bread-crumbs (which were not 
so bad after all), managed to satisfy his appetite. 
After dinner, those cats who were fond of smoking 
invited John to have a pipe upon the grass-plat in 
front of the house, which he accordingly did, and 
hoped that during the confidential hours of tobacco 
he might have drawn from the conversation of his 
companions some information regarding the myste- 
rious individual whom he wished to find. He was, 

1 See * Stories for my Children.* Macmillan and Co., 1869. 
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however, as unsuccessful now as in his former at- 
tempts. The cats were cheerful, even jovial, in their 
conversation as long as it was confined to such sub- 
jects as mice, birds, sunny spots for basking, aad 
topics of similar interest. But at the slightest allusion 
to the Mistletoe Forest they at once raised their paws 
to their noses, and maintained an imperturbable si- 
lence, so that John began to think that his Cause was 
hopeless, and that the Fates were certainly against 
him. However, as his companions would not talk 
with him upon the subject he liked, he made the best 
of it by discussing such things as tJuy liked, in a 
friendly manner ; and so passed the evening, until 
bed-time arrived. He was now conducted to a small 
room upstairs, wherein was a neat little bed, and 
everything comfortably arranged for his accommo- 
dation. John was not long in turning in for his 
night's rest, and in a very few minutes was as fast 
asleep as a church, though if anybody can tell me 
how or why a church can be said to be faster asleep 
than anything else, or in fact asleep at all, I shall be 
very much obliged. As this, however, is one of our 
good old English expressions to signify deep slumber, 
I am happy to employ it, and have no doubt that 
everybody will understand it to mean that our friend 
John fell into a deep slumber. How long he slept he 
could not tell, but he was awakened by a noise of 
singing, which apparently came from the lane outside. 
He sat up in bed, and, as is often the case with people 
on first waking up, could not for the life of him remem- 
ber where he was. Then it all flashed across him in a 
moment, and as the singing continued, he got out of bed, 
walked softly to the window, and looked out There, 

U 
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sauntering up the lane in the moonlight, quite plain 
to be seen, was the very same little man who had 
so unceremoniously ridden over him that morning. 
Sauntering he was indeed, slowly and lazily, clad 
precisely as he had been in the morning, and leading 
his goat by the bridle. And as he walked he was 
singing, and John could plainly make out these words, 
sung as they were in a cracked and harsh voice, to. 
the good old tune of * The Mistletoe Bough :' — 

* The mistletoe hung on the brave old oak. 
And twined round his stem like a dose-wound cloak; 
And the forest was looking so blythe and green, 
*Twas fit for the home of the Fairy Queen; 
And no one could find it unless he had heard 
From those who could speak it — the magic word ! 

Oh the mannikin mool oh the mannikin mool 

The forest is green, and the forest is gay; 
I love it by night, and I love it by day; 
No mortal can find it imless that he knows 
The word which the mannikin secret shows. 
So safe and unseen 'neath the mistletoe oak 
May gambol and sport all our mannikin folk. 

Oh the mannikin moo ! oh the mannikin moo !' 

John grew more and more excited as he heard 
these words. He was evidently looking upon the 
very person he wanted, and if he could only get 
speech with him, all might be well. So, without more 
ado, he threw up the window and shouted in a very 
loud tone, — ' Hey, Mr. Mannikin I I say — Hey I' 

No sooner did he hear the sound of John's voice 
than the little man gave vent to a piercing and 
unearthly shriek, sprang on his goat, and hastily 
galloped off up the lane. John, in no way dis- 
couraged, yelled after him at the top of his voice, — 
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* Stop, Mr. Mannikin ! Stop, I say — Come back — 
Pray stop.' But without the slightest effect upon the in- 
dividual addressed. Considerable effect, however, was 
produced upon the inmates of the house, for as soon 
as John's loud cries broke the stillness of the night, 
divers miaws and caterwaulings followed, until in a few 
moments the whole house was alive with sound ; and 
presently several excited cats rushed hurriedly into 
John's room. 

* You ill-mannered fellow!' cried the old white cat, 
who was one of them, when John had told his reason 
for calling out so loudly. ' Is this your return for the 
hospitality with which you have been treated ? Dis- 
turbing the whole household, and waking up every 
cat in the place ! I thought it was rats, at least ! 
Come, bundle out of this ! we won't have such noisy 
rascals among us! Get out of itl' and as she spoke 
she struck John a sharp scratching blow on his bare 
leg, which was the reverse of pleasant. 

Our friend felt that he was certainly in the wrong, 
and could hardly blame his hosts if they turned him out 
then and there, after his noisy behaviour. However, 
this was a result which he wished to avoid, if possible ; 
and therefore he put on his most civil tone, and made 
a very humble apology. 

'Excellent madam,' he -said, addressing the white 

cat, 'I have indeed been very wrong, and quite deserve 

the punishment which you propose to inflict upon 

me. I trust, however, that you will forgive me this 

once. I assure you that I would never have uttered 

a sound had I remembered the annoyance I was 

likely to give, and I deeply regret my indiscretion. 

If you will kindly allow me to pass the remainder of 

U 2 
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the night where I am, I will depart early in the 
morning ; and depend upon it your kindness will 
never be forgotten, for as it is, I feel a love towards 
all cats springing up in my heart in consequence 
of the great hospitality which has been shown me 
here/ 

Appeased by these words, the cats all gave a low 
purr of approval, and the white cat again spoke. 

*John,' said she, *your words are wise, courteous, 
and positively cat-like. You shall remain until morn- 
ing, but pray let us have no more noise of this kind, 
which is quite unsuited to the habits of a respectable 
family.' 

John faithfully promised to be as quiet as a mouse, 
the mention of which animal made his companions 
purr again with pleasant thoughts, and they presently 
retreated, leaving him to pass the rest of the night 
without interruption. Early in the morning he was 
ready to start again, and having taken farewell of his 
kind friends he sallied forth into the lane, feeling all 
the better for his night's rest, though still somewhat 
stiff and sore, and not up to a very long day's jour- 
ney. As he slowly made his way between the high 
banks on either side of the lane, he pondered deeply 
over what had occurred, and marvelled much whether 
he could possibly discover the forest and the mannikin 
by any means within his power. This much he knew, 
that there was some word to find out, and probably 
some one must know it and be able to tell him. But 
who was the some one, and how could he be made to 
impart his knowledge? The very mention of the 
Mistletoe Forest seemed to shut everybody's mouth 
at once, and as long as this was the case, no informa- 
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tion was likely to be forthcoming. So he walked and 
thought for some time without anything coming of it, 
until he came to a bank where the honeysuckles were 
growing in profusion, and they looked and smelt so 
nice that he sat down near them to rest himself. As 
he sat there, the birds were singing so sweetly, and 
the sun was shining so brightly through the branches 
which shaded him, that he fell into a dozy, dreamy 
state which was very pleasant, and from which he was 
by no means inclined to rouse himself. The birds 
kept on singing meanwhile, and the bees humming, 
and, in short, it was the most perfect summer's 
day which you can imagine. Presently, by came a 
wren, after the usual fashion of wrens, never sitting 
still for more than a second, but travelling along the 
bottom of the hedge with a constant, quick little hop, 
making her quiet, chirping, cheerful little observations 
as she went along, upon everything which attracted 
her attention. 

* Nice morning, pleasant morning,' she twittered 
merrily to herself; *just the day for a good long 
ramble along the hedges — how jolly it is !' Then she 
bustled on a little further and gave a happy little 
song, at the conclusion of which I suppose she first 
became aware of the presence of John. * Why, here's 
a man, I declare,' she chirped out, as she hopped 
quietly on ; * a man as large as life. Who is it } Oh ! 
I see — ^friend John 1 Well, I needn't be afraid, then ; 
there's no harm in him;^ and then she pulled up 
short, and sang another cheery little song before she 
continued her journey and her soliloquy. * I wonder 
why John is so far from home. Oh! I recollect 
Robinet told me he had set off on his travels. Poor 
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old fellow! I hope he'll succeed in making his fortune, 
for he is so kind to all of us birds and beasts. But 
I can't think why he sits dreaming here, instead of 
going on to the Mistletoe Forest. Perhaps he doesn't 
know the way, though. Now I think of it, of course 
he doesn't.' And here she broke off into another 
lively little air, and then went on hopping and chir- 
rupping again : — ' How should friend John know the 
way to the Mistletoe Forest ? No one dare tell him, 
except the hedgehogs ; the Mannikin pinched every- 
body else till they vowed never to tell, but he couldn't 
pinch them — they pricked him so — ^ha, ha !' And then 
the little bird laughed merrily, and broke out into 
another song, after which she hopped forward again ; 
and the last words which John heard her say, as she 
got further and further from him, were full of interest. 
' Poor old John!' she said, 'he need not travel far to 
find out what he wants now. When the sun sets, and 
the twilight comes on, the hedgehogs will come out 
to look for beetles, and if he questions them he will 
soon know all about it.' 

John heard the last words of the wren as he woke 
up from his dreamy, half-asleep state, and, what is 
more, he quite understood them. Here, then, was the 
information for which he panted, close at hand, and 
easily to be obtained : he had only to walk quietly on 
and find a pleasant resting-place, and when evening 
drew neaf he would probably obtain what he wanted 
without further trouble. So he got up, and strolled 
along until he came to a bank on which wild straw- 
berries were growing in profusion, and here he stopped 
to eat a few of these and cool his mouth, which had 
become somewhat parched with the heat. There was 
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a small wood on the other side of the hedge, and this 
struck him as being so very likely a place for hedge- 
hogs, that he determined to wait there until nightfall. 
Accordingly, he sat down on the bank, and stayed 
there until he really became so hungry that he began 
to remember that dinner is not a thing which one can 
comfortably neglect even when in search of a fortune. 
True, he had partaken of wild strawberries to a con- 
siderable extent, but these, although pleasant to the 
palate, were by no means satisfying to the appetite, and 
he felt a great longing for a good joint of butcher's 
meat and a foaming jug of ale, such as had often 
rejoiced his heart in old days. These luxuries, how- 
ever, were not to be had ; and he was just beginning 
to think that to make the best of it without one's 
dinner was one of the hardest tasks a man could ever 
have to perform, when, hearing a little noise, he turned 
round, and perceived his own faithful old sheep-dog 
*Shep,* trotting up the lane with a basket in his 
mouth. John was astonished at the sight, for he had 
thought the dog was safe and sound at home, and, 
moreover, his carrying a basket was something quite 
out of the way. So he exclaimed in astonishment : — 
'Why Shep, old fellow, what are you doing here? 
Poor old dog I are you come to look after your old 
master?' 

The dog wagged the stump which, like most sheep- 
dogs, was all that he possessed in the shape of a tail, 
and trotting up to his master, carefully deposited the 
basket at his feet, and then danced round him with 
every demonstration of joy and affection, John lost 
no time in opening the basket, and was delighted to 
find that it contained a piece of cold boiled pork, half 
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a loaf of bread, and a bottle of Bass's bitter ale. He 
threw up his hat in the air for joy. 

'Well, I never!' he cried. 'What good fairy can 
have sent you here, Shep ? You have come just in 
the very nick of time, too, for I did want my dinner 
terrible bad, surely. Good dog, good dog! you are 
a good dog, Shep!' and he patted the faithful animal 
with grateful satisfaction before falling to upon the 
victuals. 

This, however, he proceeded to do without much 
longer delay, and made the pork and the loaf both 
look foolish before he had done, to say nothing of the 
bottle of Bass, in which he did not leave enough to 
drown a fly. When he had finished, the dog, who 
had stood by watching him all the time, evidently 
much pleased at seeing his master enjoy himself so 
much, took the basket up in his mouth, gave a friendly 
whine and a parting wag of his stump, and ran off 
down the lane again as fast as he could go. 

' Well !' cried John, ' this is as queer a start as ever 
I knew. To think of the old dog coming all this way 
with a basket of food for his master ! I wonder who 
can have sent him, and how he knew where to find me ! ' • 

So John sat wondering there for a few minutes, 
until the influence of the food and liquor began to 
induce a feeling of comfortable drowsiness, and he 
went off" into a sound sleep upon the bank where he 
was sitting. When he awoke, the sun had almost 
done his day's work, and the moon was beginning to 
take her share in the light-giving business. She had 
not got to her full strength, however, and the dusky 
shades of evening were creeping over the earth, for 
it was that mysterious time between sunlight and 
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moonlight when the day-world is just going to sleep 
and the night-world has hardly begun to awake. John 
knew well enough that at this hour many curious 
beings would be beginning to bestir themselves, and 
witches, elves, fairies, and such like creatures would 
be likely to be upon the move. But according to the 
wren's account, it was none of these from whom he 
was to get that which he wanted. The wren he had 
always known to be a most respectable bird, whose 
love of truth was beyond question, and she had clearly 
stated that to the hedgehog he must look for relief 
from his present difficulties. So our friend quietly 
arose from the bank on which he had been sitting, 
crept through the hedge, and made his way into the 
little wood on the other side. He then stepped out 
of the wood into a small grass meadow, and stood 
there considering what he had better do next. Not 
long, however, had he to consider, for as he looked 
right and left he perceived, shuffling along towards 
him by the side of the wood-hedge, the very animal 
he desired to see. By his size, the length of his 
bristles, and the general dignity of his appearance, 
John took this to be the father of all hedgehogs, and 
probably the monarch of. his race. So he waited 
quietly until the animal had got very near to him, 
and then spoke. 

Good evening, Mr. Hedgehog,* said he in his 
civilest tone. 

The creature started, and immediately, after the 
fashion of hedgehogs, curled himself up into a round 
ball, and remained motionless. 

* Pray don't be alarmed,' resumed John ; * you may 
be sure I mean you no harm.' 
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The hedgehog, who had only acted on the impulse 
of the moment, uncurled himself as soon as he had 
heard these words. 

"Oh I it's j^«, John, is it?* he exclaimed; * who'd 
have thought of seeing you so far from home ? and 
what may you be after at this time of the evening?' 

*Well, good hedgehog,' said John, *I want some 
information which I am told you are the only person 
to give me. I want to know how I am to find out the 
Mistletoe Forest.' 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth when the 
animal whom he had addressed burst out into a fit 
of loud and uproarious laughter. *Ha, ha, ha I' he 
screamed in a hoarse tone. * Beetles and bluebottles ! 
what a joke it is ! The Mannikin kept it secret as long 
as he could, and he made all the other animals vow to 
do so too, but the hedgehogs were too many for him. 
We know all about it, for we curled ourselves up so 
that no mannikin could get hold of us to give the 
mannikin pinch, so we can do just as we please about 
telling. — Tell you the secret, John } Why, of course I 
will — so kind as you always are to the animals. Just 
you lie down flat on the ground and say the word 
" Rim-ram-rom-rum-rurifal-runcifer " three times, and 
you'll know all about it in the twinkling of an eyelid !' 

*Stop!' cried John hastily; *say that word three 
times. Bless me, why I shall never say such a word 
once unless I sit up learning it till a week o' Sundays 
come together I Who ever heard such a word as that? 
Just say it again, will you?' 

Loud laughed the hedgehog again, and grunted 
with suppressed mirth when he had done laughing. 
'Say it again 1' he said. *I don't know about that, 
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John, for it doesn't seem to me that you'd learn it 
then, if I did. I'll tell you what, though, I'll do better 
for you. Come with me!' So saying, the old fellow 
turned on his heel, and shuffled off a little way until 
he came to a place which was perfectly radiant with 
glowworms ; then, without saying a word, he took 
glowworm after glowworm gently in his mouth, and 
deposited them in a long line of letters, until the 
magic word appeared written as it were in gold letters 
upon the earth. John spelled it over and over again 
until he was quite perfect, for the glowworms were 
too much frightened to move, although one of them 
occasionally confused him by going out, so as to alter 
the shape of the letter of which it formed a part. 
However, John studied the word very carefully, and as 
soon as he thought he knew it well enough, having 
gratefully thanked the hedgehog, laid down flat upon 
his back, and three times over said very gravely the 
word 'Rim-ram-rom-rum-rurifal-runcifer,' and calmly 
awaited the result. Not long was he left in expecta- 
tion, for the word had scarcely passed his lips for the 
third time before an occurrence took place which filled 
him with astonishment. A veil seemed to have been 
suddenly withdrawn from his face, and the whole scene 
before him had marvellously changed. Immediately 
before his eyes, within a few yards of the spot where 
he had lain down, appeared a forest, full of magnificent 
trees spreading out their branches towards the skies, 
heavy with luxuriant foliage.. Beech, elm, ash, horn- 
beam were all intermixed; and beneath the canopy 
which they spread above, a lovely and a shady glade 
lay open before the eyes of the beholder. Lovely and 
shady it was indeed ; beneath his feet was the softest 
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moss, whose green curiously contrasted with that of 
the leaves above, the huge trees around him were flung 
about in weird and fantastic shapes, and amid their 
branches a myriad birds poured forth the sweetest 
and most entrancing melody. John lost no time in 
entering the forest, and stood for a few moments as if 
spell-bound by the beauties of sight and sound which 
he encountered. ' This, then,' he exclaimed in rapturous 
tones, — 'This, then, is the Mistletoe Forest, though 
whence it takes its name I don't as yet see. . How 
lovely it is!' and he drank in the sweet sounds and 
gazed on the beautiful sight with awe-struck admira- 
tion. Presently, however, he began to remember that 
the most beautiful sights and the loveliest music in 
the world would not of themselves bestow upon him 
the fortune which he wished to obtain, so he acted as 
a policeman and forced himself to * move on.' The 
further he penetrated into the forest the lovelier did 
the scene appear. He had never seen anything like it. 
Herds of deer were grazing here and there, who lifted 
up their heads and quietly gazed upon the intruder 
without the slightest signs of fear ; hares and rabbits 
hopped quietly across his path without minding him 
in the least, and squirrels darted from tree to tree in 
as much confidence and security as if he were their 
oldest and best friend. Still John plodded steadily 
onward, until he came to a large tangled thicket, 
spreading right and left before him, and concealing 
the view beyond. At a little distance, it appeared 
likely to be difficult to find his way through this 
thicket, but when he came close to it, he perceived a 
narrow winding path, evidently well worn, though he 
had to stoop low in order to avoid the interwoven mass 
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of brambles over his head. Stooping and creeping thus 
for about twenty yards, he suddenly came out upon a 
scene of a different character, and one which at once 
disclosed the origin of the name by which tlie forest 
had been called. At a little distance from each other, 
forming a circle of considerable size, stood twelve 
splendid oaks, venerable in age and majestic in ap- 
pearance, very kings among trees, and enormous in 
their height and width. But the most remarkable 
thing about these trees was the abundance of mistletoe 
with which they were girt. Around their trunks and 
hanging from their branches in mighty festoons, there 
was sufficient mistletoe to have garnished half the 
houses in England next Christmas, and to have left 
some over after this had been done. Never had John 
seen such a supply, or anything approaching to it ; 
and he would have gazed with still greater astonish- 
ment upon the trees and their ornamental hangings, if 
his attention had not been arrested by something still 
more extraordinary. On a circular block of wood or 
stone (he could not tell which), hung with crimson 
velvet cloth, and of sufficient size to form a comfortable 
seat, an individual was sitting crosslegged, with an 
enormous pipe in his mouth, which he appeared to be 
thoroughly enjoying, whilst he placidly surveyed the 
scene before him. His dress, his size, and his general 
appearance were the same as when John had seen him 
before, and he had no difficulty in immediately recog- 
nizing Pandlethorpe the Mannikin. There was the 
sugar-loaf hat with its crimson feather, there was the 
purple coat, there the red trowsers, and to make assu- 
rance doubly sure, there was the big black goat quietly 
nibbling at the grass a little way behind his master. 
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Yes I here was the famous Pandjethorpe, beyond all 
mannerof doubt ; but this was not all. The Mannikin's 
seat was about three or four feet from the ground, and 
before him, between the seat and John, were some 
thirty or forty more little creatures, smaller in size 
than Pandlethorpe, but evidently of the same race, 
who were dancing before him in the most fantastic 
manner, throwing themselves into the most ridiculous 
attitudes, and evidently performing for the pleasure of 
their master. Scarcely had John emerged from the 
thicket, when a shrill chorus of screams burst from the 
little creatures, and with cries of *a mortal ! a mortal!' 
they darted away right and left with great rapidity, 
and hid themselves in the thicket and behind the oaks. 
The occupant of the seat, however, remained unmoved, 
whilst he glared at the intruder as if his eyes were 
going to start out of his head, and his nose seemed to 
grow longer and sharper with surprise and indignation. 
For a single instant he said nothing, and neither did 
John, for he was considerably astonished and somewhat 
confused now that he had actually accomplished his 
wish of finding the Mannikin. After a minute's pause, 
however, the latter broke silence, having taken his 
pipe from his mouth immediately that he perceived 
his visitor. *Drat those hedgehogs I' he shouted in a 
loud voice, ' they've been and told him ! ' and then for 
another minute he remained without speaking a word. 
John now thought he had better say something for 
himself, but what to say and how to say it rather 
puzzled him. He knew well enough what he wanted : 
if the birds had told him the truth (which he had no 
reason to doubt, as they had never deceived him 
hitherto), he saw before him the only person who 
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could show him how to follow to its source the 
spring which rose in the Kingdom of Precious 
Stones, the reaching of which would enable him to 
grow rich at once. But whether the little gentleman 
would do for him what he could in this respect, was 
mpre than John could possibly tell. Much might 
depend upon his manner of addressing him, much 
upon the humour in which the Mannikin might happen 
to be ; and his whole hopes of growing rich might be 
dashed ruthlessly and for ever to the ground if he 
chanced to approach this powerful being at an unfor- 
tunate moment or in an unsuitable manner. So the 
good man hesitated and thought, and thought and 
hesitated, without saying a word, good, bad, or in- 
different, until Pandlethorpe once more took up the 
conversation. 

* Well, you overgrown grampus, what do you want ?' 
Now John was not used to be called by such names, 
tior did he feel that they were warranted either by 
truth or politeness, but nevertheless he overcame 
every rising temptation to reply in the same spirit, 
and courteously bowing to the little man, replied in a 
civil tone, ' I want to trace to its source the spring 
that rises in the Kingdom of Precious Stones, and to 
grow rich as soon as I can/ 

'Oh hoi' cried the Mannikin, with a curious kind 
of smile ; * thafs all you want, is it } Wouldn't you 
like the moon for supper now, and a few stars for 
breakfast tomorrow morning ? How can / show 
you the spring-head which you want ? Am I a fish ? 
— or zx^ you a fish to go swimming for miles in the 
cold water, and underground too ? What makes you 
come to me^ eh ? ' 
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* Sir,' replied John, calmly and gravely, for he had 
now quite recovered his usual self-possession, *the 
birds told me you were the only person who could 
show me, so I hope you will.' 

' Pluck the birds 1 ' shouted the little man. * Pluck 
the rascally little chatterers I pull out their tail 
feathers I clip their wings I roast them I stew them ! 
put them in pies I What business had they to say 
anything about it ? ' 

'Well, sir,* returned John, *the poor little things 
meant no harm ; and, indeed, they were only talking 
among themselves of things which they all seemed 
to know, when I chanced to overhear them. I hope 
you will grant my request.' 

* Humph 1 ' said the Mannikin, thoughtfully ; and 
then suddenly exclaimed, with a face beaming with 
delight, — 'John ! I say I have some beans and bacon I ' 
and before John could make any reply, he cried out 
in a loud voice three times, — ' Beans and bacon I 
beans and bacon I beans and bacon I * and before you 
could have said 'Jack Robinson,' several little men 
rushed in from behind the oaks, bearing a small table, 
which they placed before the block upon which 
Pandlethorpe was sitting, whilst others followed with 
a dish and plates, which they placed upon the table, 
and, removing the cover from the dish, displayed 
beans and bacon, hot and steaming, as if just fresh 
from the kitchen. Now, if there was one thing which 
John liked better than another, it was a good dish 
of beans and bacon. The dish before him looked 
wonderfully savoury and tempting, so when the Man- 
nikin waved his hand in the air, and begged him to 
sit down and fall to, he needed no second invitation ; 
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but, accepting the wooden stool which the little man 
placed for him, sat down, and began to eat as heartily 
as if he hadn't tasted food for a twelvemonth. His 
companion was. not a whit behind him, either in 
eagerness or appetite ; and so resolutely did they go 
at it, that in a very short space of time the dish was 
empty. 

* More beans and bacon I ' shouted the Mannikin ; 
* and a flagon of the right stuff withal I ^ 

John made no objection, and was much relieved to 
find that the ' right stuff' meant a compound of malt 
and hops, which had been well treated and made 
into a beverage which he was well able to appreciate. 
More beans and bacon appeared, quite as good as the 
first dish, and both John and his companion made 
a gallant attack upon the second supply. Presently 
— and at about the same time — each came to the 
conclusion that he had eaten enough, and both stopped 
by mutual consent, and sat looking at each other for 
full five minutes in satisfied silence. Then said the 
Mannikin, — 'John, old fellow, give us a song ! ' John 
was no great singer, but he thought that the best way 
to get what he wanted from his host was to humour 
him as much as he possibly could ; so he scratched 
his head until he remembered an old hunting-song 
which his fatther used to sing in days past, and after 
a cough or two, and a clearing of the throat, he struck 
up the following ditty in a mellow voice : — 

* The morning is bright, and the sun with his rays 

Illumines the country around; 
Shame, shame to the sluggard who lingers and stays, 
And to mount and be ofi to the covert delays; 

Where the horn doth so merrily sound, sound; 

"Where the horn doth so merrily sound. 

X 
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"Hark, hark to old 'Drummer!*" the huntsman doth shout; 

His voice it proclaimeth a "find;** 
The varmint is forced from his lair to creep out. 

And the hounds are no long way behind. 

Sly Reynard is trying each dodge that he knows, 

On saving his carcase intent; 
The sheep-fold he enters to baffle his foes, 

But again they have hit off the scent. 

On, onward we go, over valley and hill. 

Nor flinch at the streamlet so broad; 
But keep up the chase, and go pounding on still. 

While nought but « Hark for'ard's " the word. 

Still steadily onward the weary fox flies, 

Till he slackens his pace out of breath ; 
Seel vainly to reach the next covert he tries! 
The hounds are upon him — and grimly he dies — 

Whohoop! what a glorious death I' 

John sang his song out like a man ; and when he had 
done, the Mannikin clapped his hands in approbation. 

'Very good song, very well sung, jolly companions 
every one/ shouted he ; and then, after a short pause, 
he continued, — ' Yes, I like that song, John ; though, 
being no fox-hunter, I can't quite enter into it. But 
probably you would like to hear me sing now ? ' 

* Certainly,' responded John, in a polite tone ; ' that 
is what I am most anxious to hear.' 

'Then you won't,' cried the other, with a roar of 
laughter ; ' for I can't sing a note ; and, what's more, 
I'm as hoarse as a crow always after dinner. But 
my grandmother's aunt's cousin, Jerry-go-stumbler, 
shall sing for us.' 

Accordingly, having called the individual who bore 
this mysterious name, and who appeared in the shape 
of a mannikin of somewhat prepossessing appearance, 
clad entirely in green baize, Pandlethorpe directed 
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him to Sing immediately, which he did without hesita- 
tion or demur. 

* Merry and free is the mannikin's life, 

Aye, you may call it both merry and free; 
Little he cares for the world and its strife, 
Under the shade of the mistletoe tree. 

The miser may reckon his silver and gold; 

Selfish and stingy, who wretched as he? 
Such of small value we mannikins hold, 

Under the shade of our mistletoe tree. 

Deeply the statesman may ponder and scheme, 
Guiding men's thoughts with his own to agree; 

Sweeter with us to lie idle and dream 
Under the shade of the mistletoe tree. 

What of man's glory, his honour, and fame? 

Pass a few years by, and where shall they be? 
Mannikin pleasures are ever the same. 

Under the shade of the mistletoe tree. 

Hail then to mistletoe! hail to each oak 
Shading my mates as they gambol with mel 

Hail to the joys of the mannikin folk. 
Under the shade of the mistletoe tree I ' 

So sang the curiously-dressed and strangely-named 
mannikin, and afterwards withdrew with a graceful 
bow. Pandlethorpe listened with evident satisfaction, 
and smoked on with the greatest calmness when the 
singer had finished, making no remark whatever to 
John upon the subject which still occupied the 
thoughts of the latter. So, after sitting quietly in 
his chair for a little while longer, digesting his beans 
and bacon, and thinking what he had better do next, 
our friend plucked up courage and once more accosted 
his companion. 

' I hope, sir,' he said, ' that you will not be of- 
fended ; but I am really most anxious to Icnow 

X 2 
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whether you will kindly show me the place where 
the spring rises in the Kingdom of Precious Stones.' 

* Precious idiots !' cried the Mannikin, almost before 
he had finished speaking. ' Bother you and your 
springs I Why can't you sit still and be quiet ? Have 
some more beans and bacon ? ' 

To this John returned a polite but decided negative, 
and again respectfully but firmly urged his request 
upon the other. 

At this renewed attack the Mannikin heaved a 
deep sigh, and stretched his arms and legs as if he 
had a mind to get rid of them then and there. 
Having finished this operation, his next act was to 
take from the pocket of his coat a small black case, 
in which he carefully put away his pipe. He then 
drew a pocket-handkerchief, of fine texture and fan- 
tastic pattern, from his breast-pocket, took off his 
sugar-loaf hat, and displayed a perfectly bald head, 
which he carefully fanned with his handkerchief before 
speaking. Then he looked very steadily at John for 
several seconds, and at length thus accosted him : — 

* You can't go to the springhead unless you solemnly 
promise never to do three things, or any one of the 
three.' 

' All right,' said John ; ' I'll promise if 1 can— so let 
us know what they are.' 

' Well,' said his companion, very gravely ; * you 
must never eat mustard with gooseberry fool — always 
accept money that is due to you when offered — and 
never pay your Christmas bills twice over, if you can 
help it.' 

' Well,' said John, in a cheerful tone, * I think I 
can promise all those things quite easily. Mustard 
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with gooseberry fool would be very nasty ; whether 
due to me or not, I'm not likely to refuse money that 
is offered; and as to the last thing, I'm troubled 
enough to pay my Christmas bills once, let alone a 
second time.' 

* Then,' returned the Mannikin, still in a serious 
tone, 'there can be no objection to my doing what 
you want' He then drew himself up to his full 
height, and standing upon the block on which he had 
hitherto been sitting, exclaimed in a loud voice, — 
*Sons of the mistletoe, come forth!' and instantly 
the mannikins who had been hiding, and occasionally 
peering out slyly to take a look at the strange invader 
of their home, came hopping and dancing forth, and 
gathered together in front of Pandlethorpe. The 
latter then proceeded to address them in language 
which John presumed to be the peculiar tongue of 
the mannikin tribe, of which very few words were 
intelligible to mortal ears. John always declared 
afterwards that the last sentence ran very much 
as follows : — ' Grumble-man-grow-richery-con-fairy- 
man-spring- findery- stone-gettery - non -bothery-man- 
nikin.' And it was evident to him that the speaker 
was explaining to his friends or subjects (whichever 
they might be) the object of his (John's) visit to 
their forest. Presently Pandlethorpe exclaimed in 
good English, — ' Order the goats I ' and in a few 
moments some of the mannikins brought up two 
goats, saddled and bridled. One of these was the 
same black goat upon which John had seen the 
little man ride before, and of whose weight his still 
aching sides bore no pleasant recollection. The other 
^vas a very large animal, but still hardly large enough 
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to serve as a horse for a full-grown man. For such 
purpose, however, it was evidently intended ; for 
Pandlethorpe, having shouted for his whip, sprang 
lightly from his block into the saddle, and called 
upon our friend to do the same. 

John felt that he should look very foolish upon his 
goat, even if that were the worst that happened, and 
for an instant he hesitated. However he remembered 
that his fortune probably depended upon the success 
of the journey which he was about to undertake, 
and thought he had better act upon his old plan of 
making the best of everything, and not run the risk 
of offending the Mannikin by casting any slight upon 
the means of conveyance which the latter had pro- 
vided. Accordingly, he manfully bestrode his goat, 
although he had to sit in a somewhat curious position, 
and tilt his legs forward a good deal in order to 
prevent their touching the ground. As soon as they 
were both mounted, Pandlethorpe waved his hand to 
the other mannikins in a gracious manner, and then, 
without more ado, shouted out — * Clear the way, who- 
ever ye be ; clear the way for Billy and me I ' and 
started off at a gallop right into the thicket. John's 
goat, in spite of his rider's weight, which must 
have bothered him a good deal, followed suit and 
plunged forward at full speed after his leader. True 
it is that both goats followed the path, such as it 
was, but their pace and action rendered it very difficult 
for John to protect his face, eyes, and hands from the 
attacks of brambles, briars, and boughs, and he 
emerged from the thicket unpleasantly scratched and 
the reverse of comfortable. There was no time, how- 
ever, to stop and complain. On went Pandlethorpe 
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at full speed, and John's goat came thundering on 
behind, galloping, jumping, and skipping after the 
fashion of such animals, and jolting and shaking poor 
John until he felt as if he was going to be turned 
inside out. Not particularly soft or pleasant, either, 
was his seat, and as he had no chance of rising gently 
in his saddle as with the easy trot of a horse, but was 
obliged to devote all his attention to prevent falling, 
or catching his legs against the ground or knocking 
them against a tree, you may suppose that his ride 
was anything but agreeable. Still Pandlethorpe 
pushed onward, never speaking a word to him, but 
only turning round now and then with a grin upon 
his countenance, and waving to his companion to 
come forward and keep up with him. This, however, 
no goat could have possibly managed, and that which 
John bestrode laboured hard to keep within twenty 
or thirty yards of the Mannikin's steed as they gal- 
loped through the forest. It was lovely scenery 
through which they passed, although John's bodily 
condition was not such as to enable him to enjoy it 
as he might otherwise have done. Patches of fern 
grew here and there in open spaces, and gay flowers 
were to be seen growing on other spots where the 
rays of the sun lit upon some bank which was not 
reached by the far-spreading shadow of the great 
trees. For the most part, however, they rode under 
the shade of the latter, and upon the soft moss which 
carpeted most of the forest. On and on they went, 
until at last Pandlethorpe pulled up his goat at a 
little ridge, near which the trees began to grow 
thinner and thinner, and it was evident that they 
were approaching the open country. Hot, bruised, 
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and weary, John came up to his companion, glad 
enough of a halt at any rate. Without a word, 
Pandlethorpe walked his goat on for a few paces, and 
then, turning round to John, pointed with his whip 
to the scene before them. It was one entirely different 
from that which they had just quitted. They were 
standing upon the very edge of the forest, which ter- 
minated abruptly ; and immediately under their eyes, 
coming close up to the trees, was a stony, sandy, 
barren-looking piece of ground, which had neither a 
pleasant nor profitable appearance. Casting his eyes 
forward, however, John perceived that just beyond 
the spot where they had come out was the bed of 
a large burn ; some forty or fifty yards before him 
the water was flowing, the intervening space being 
full of fragments of stone, tufts of rushes, and small 
patches of grass. The stream itself was fifteen or 
twenty yards wide, and the water was gurgling and 
murmuring over its rocky bed, pleasant and cool to 
gaze upon. Beyond it was ground of the same kind 
as that before the travellers, terminating at the foot 
of a gigantic mountain which towered grimly up 
towards the skies, and of which John's first thought 
was that, with or without goat, he devoutly hoped 
that he should not have to climb it. After contem- 
plating the scene before them for a few seconds, the 
Mannikin thus addressed his companion. 

" Now, John,' said he, ' before you lies the way to 
the Kingdom of Precious Stones, and that way I am 
ready to show you, provided you are not afraid to 
come with me.' 

* Afraid I ' replied John ; * I don't know why or 
wherefore that should be the case, Master Pandle- 
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thorpe, since that's your name. I never found it the 
slightest use to be afraid, and I don't feel inclined 
to be so now.' 

' Very well,' returned the little man ; * then follow 
me.' And so saying, he spurred his goat forward to 
the bed of the river, and as the water was shallow, 
both he and his follower crossed with comparative 
ease. As soon as they had reached the other side, 
the Mannikin jumped off his goat and turned it loose, 
bidding John follow his example, which he accord- 
ingly did. The two goats began to browse quietly 
at the foot of the mountain, which their riders ap- 
proached, and, to John's infinite disgust, began to 
ascend. This was more than he thought he should 
be able to manage in his bruised and aching state, 
and he was on the point of asking his companion 
whether they might not stop and rest for a while, 
when the latter pulled up short by the side of a huge 
boulder of rock which lay apparently imbedded in the 
mountain side, but jutting out for a considerable 
distance. The Mannikin called John up to him at this 
place, and then knocked three times upon the rock, 
saying at the same time, in a low, steady voice : — 

•Once, twice, thrice I knock; 
Bolts and bars, ye elves, unlock, 
Pandlethorpe would enter rock.* 

And as he concluded, a door was suddenly flung open 
in the very middle of the boulder before them, and a 
passage appeared which seemed to lead right into the 
very heart of the mountain. Into this the Mannikin 
stepped, closely followed by John. The passage was 
about four feet broad, but high enough for a man of 
double his size to have walked in ; and what surprised 
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John most was that it was lighted by a soft but steady 
light, so that there was not the least difficulty in 
moving along it, but yet there was no lamp to be seen, 
and no living creature seemed to be near him except 
the Mannikin. The passage sloped gently upwards, 
and presently grew wider and wider, until on turning 
a corner sharply, John and his companion found them- 
selves in a real valley within the very middle of the 
mountain. From time to time John had fancied that 
he heard the trickling of water near him, and now at 
once he perceived the cause. A pure stream, clear as 
crystal, but not above two feet in width, was flowing 
down the valley, and entering the rock somewhere 
very close to the corner, probably flowed invisibly 
nearly parallel to the passage up which the travellers 
had come. Invisible no longer as they entered the 
little valley, a passage or pathway ran alongside of 
the stream, which the Mannikin began to ascend, and 
John kept close behind him. Of course it flashed 
across his mind at once that this was the stream 
which flowed from the spring in the Kingdom of 
Precious Stones, and which, descending down into the 
earth, bubbled up again as a spring at the spot by the 
lane where he had rested. He felt sure therefore that 
he was now in the high road to fortune, and that his 
travels and troubles would soon come to an end 
together. He said nothing, however, but slowly 
followed the Mannikin as he toiled up the passage. It 
was a long and tedious journey, and there was very 
little to enliven it, for no flowers or trees grew there, 
no birds were singing, and no animals sporting ; all 
was deep and dull silence — silence that seemed to 
speak — 'broken only by the somewhat monotonous 
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ripple of the water as it flowed down, down, down in 
its narrow pebbly bed. John thought they should never 
get to the end of their walk, but still he determined 
not to complain, recollecting that it was for his sake 
that his companion had undertaken it, and that he 
should be ungrateful indeed if he did not make the 
best of the matter and push boldly on. Well, all 
things come to an end at last, and this upward 
clamber of the two travellers proved to be no excep- 
tion to the general rule. After walking and toiling 
upwards for something like two hours, the pair sud- 
denly came out into broad daylight at what John 
supposed to be the top of the mountain. The glare 
of the sun dazzled him so much when he first came 
out from the subdued light of the mountain passage 
that he could hardly see where he was or what sort 
of a place he had reached. But when his eyes 
became, after a moment or two, used to the bright- 
ness of daylight, he looked round him in the greatest 
astonishment. A perfectly round pond, of no great 
size, lay before him, from which the spring evidently 
took its rise, as he could see water pouring out from 
one side of the pond into the mountain stream whose 
course he had accompanied during his journey. Here, 
then, was doubtless the spring-head which he had 
come to seek ; and so far there was nothing unnatural 
or curious about the matter. But on the other side 
of the pond a strange and wonderful scene presented 
itself to his view. A series of caves appeared to have 
been at some time or other scooped out in the side 
of an enormous rocky mountain, which rose up for 
some distance about a dozen yards beyond the pond, 
and terminated in a sharp outline of rock far above 
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the heads of the beholders. In the mouth of each 
of these caves sat a black man, apparently hard at 
work with hammer and chisel, knocking off bits of 
the rock, which he afterwards threw into a species 
of machine, which a second black man was labo- 
riously turning by means of a handle ; and as he 
turned, from the mouth of the machine came the 
pieces of rock pouring forth in the shape of the most 
splendid and costly precious stones. The different 
caves appeared to produce different kinds of stones. 
Diamonds came forth from one machine, rubies from 
another, emeralds from a third ; whilst the sapphire, 
the onyx, the turquoise, and many other stones of 
which John did not even know the names, all seemed 
to be forthcoming from one cave or another. John 
could not understand how this process could go on 
for long without exhausting the vein of precious 
stones, and, indeed, he had never heard of such articles 
being procured in this manner ; but he was forced to 
believe his own eyes, and he saw plainly enough that 
the supply appeared to be inexhaustible, and that 
this was certainly that Kingdom of Precious Stones in 
which his fortune might soon be made if things went 
favourably for his interests. The Mannikin now laid 
his hand upon his companion's shoulder, and pointing 
to the pond before him, observed that this was the 
spot to which he had promised to bring him. 

' Now, friend John,' said he, ' I have fulfilled my 
promise, which in fact I had made, long before I saw 
you, to one who had a right to demand it. I must 
now leave you to fight your own battle, but I will 
give you certain bits of advice which you will do well 
to follow, but which, if you neglect, I will not answer 
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for the consequences. First of all, be very sure that 
in the country which you have now entered, you had 
better not speak until you are spoken to. Secondly, on 
no account eat or dfink anything but bread and water 
whilst you are here ; and, thirdly, if any stones are 
offered to you, accept them gratefully, but say that 
as you are so far from home, you would be glad to 
have their value in money sent to you instead of 
carrying them such a long distance. 

* But,' said John, anxiously, * must you really leave 
me in this place? I shall certainly never find my 
way back alone, even if all goes well ; and it will be 
uncommonly awkward coming into a strange place 
like this without a friend to introduce me.' 

* Not the least,' replied the Mannikin ; ' you will 
find no difficulty at all, and will do perfectly well 
if you only follow my advice. I may as well tell 
you, however, that if you fail in this respect, it is 
exceedingly probable that you will either be trans- 
formed into a black man and put to work with those 
you see before you, or find yourself swimming upon 
that pond in the shape of a white duck, of whom you 
may see several there already.' 

' What, are those men ? ' asked John, in a tone of 
surprise. 

* No — ducks,' answered the other. ' But they may 
have been men once, for anything that you or I know, 
as in this country strangers who offend the inhabit- 
ants have generally to undergo some transformation 
of this kind.' 

John 5tood silent for a moment, and then asked 
anxiously, *How shall I ever get back again when 
my business is finished ? ' 
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* Do not let that trouble you,' rejoined his com- 
panion ; * all you have to say, when you feel inclined 
to return, is the following rhyme, 

• Pandlethorpe, Pandlethorpe, Fairy's man, 
Fetch me hence, home again, as fast as you can,' 

and you will find that aid will be given you without 
delay. And if you feel in any dangerous or awkward 
position, and your intentions misunderstood by the 
inhabitants of the country, pronounce at once the 
magic word * Bunkum I ' which will confuse and hum- 
bug them as it has many people before them, and 
probably set you clear of your troubles.' 

With these words, and having once more strictly 
enjoined John to follow his advice, Pandlethorpe the 
Mannikin bade him farewell, and disappeared down 
the passage up which they had travelled together. 

Upon the departure of the guide upon whom he had 
so greatly relied, poor John was sadly perplexed as 
to what course he should pursue. There lay the 
pond before him, by walking round the edge of which 
he could easily get to the caves and the black work- 
men ; but the latter, though it seemed as if they must 
have seen both him and his companion, had hitherto 
taken no notice whatever of their appearance, and 
he felt by no means sure as to the reception he might 
encounter if he marched, unknown and uninvited, 
into the presence of these people. They might resent 
his coming at all ; they might set upon and beat 
him ; in short, there was no possibility of knowing 
what they might or might not do, and he hesitated 
for some time before finally deciding what course it 
would be best to adopt. At last, calling to mind his 
old plan of making the best of everything, he resolved 
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to push boldly on, and accordingly stepped forward, 
carefully skirted the pond, and advanced straight up 
to the caves. Not the slightest notice did the black 
men take of his approach, but went on with their 
work with the utmost composure, scarcely lifting their 
heads to look at him, as if indeed his coming there 
had been an everyday affair, with nothing at all 
extraordinary about it. On went the hammerers and 
the chisellers, on went the machine turners, steadily 
and constantly labouring, and out poured the diamonds 
and rubies, the sapphires and emeralds, in great and 
costly profusion. John would naturally have accosted 
the beings before him, and in fact was upon the 
point of doing so, when he fortunately recollected 
the Mannikin's advice, and having no inclination to 
become either a black man or a white duck, discreetly 
kept silence, and stood watching all that went on 
without uttering a syllable. He stared intently at 
the caves and their occupants, and wondered a great 
many times about a great many things which oc- 
curred to him as he stood watching them. Yet never 
a word spake John, until fully half-an-hour had 
passed by, and he began to think he might as well 
never have come near the place at all, if no communi- 
cation was to be had with its inhabitants. He began 
to doubt whether they would ever speak to him, unless 
he began first. Why should they? It was their 
country, not his ; and the most natural and reason- 
able thing seemed to be that the new-comer should 
ask his way, seek to discover where he was, or ex- 
plain the reason of his coming, and not expect to be 
accosted or befriended by the natives without their 
knowing anything about him. Moreover, John began 
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to entertain doubts whether his continued silence was 
quite in accordance with that politeness upon which he 
had always prided himself, and then he felt a doubt 
creeping into his mind whether the consequences of 
his speaking first would really be so serious as the 
Mannikin had predicted. He very nearly made up 
his mind to run the risk, and I am not sure whether he 
would not actually have done so at last, had not the 
nearest black man suddenly exclaimed in a deep voice, 
without turning his head or looking round at John, — 
' Who comes unbidden to the Kingdom of Precious 
Stones, and what is his errand ? * 

John instantly stepped forward, and answered in his 
politest tones: — *I am a poor farmer, sir, from the 
world below the mountain, and I have come here, by 
the advice of the birds, to seek my fortune.' 

The black man laughed contemptuously. 'The 
birds I' he cried. *Idle chatterers! who minds what 
they say ? Nevertheless, a stranger is always welcome. 
Moreover, 'tis just feeding-time, and thou shalt join us 
in our meal. Ho I Buffleberry, sound the gong.' At 
these words, a black man, of great size and bulk, arose 
from his work and struck the rock in a particular 
place with a large hammer, whereupon a sound came 
forth which nearly deafened John, being a sound as if 
a hundred large gongs were all clanging together. 
The black workmen immediately left their work and 
clustered round one of the caves, from which some of 
them brought a table, upon which meat and wine and 
ale were placed, and the gang all sat down and com- 
menced their repast. 

* Come, earth-child I' cried the. first who had spoken 
to John, * come and join us. Here is red wine and 
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foaming ale to wash down good meat. Come and fall 
to I' 

John would willingly have complied with this re- 
quest, but he bore in mind the words of the Mannikin, 
and therefore answered in a respectful tone, — *Sir, 
I may not do so, thanks all the same, for I am under 
a pledge to touch neither meat, wine, nor ale, until 
I return to my own country.' 

* Fool I* shouted the black man, — *Fool, to take so 
silly a pledge. Why, how can a man live without 
meat and drink? The distance to thy country is 
great, and thy strength will fail. Fall to, fall to, I say, 
and eat with us/ 

John was sorely tempted, for the long walk up the 
mountain had given him an appetite, and the food 
which the black men were devouring had a most inviting 
appearance to his hungry eyes, but nevertheless he 
felt that if he yielded to the temptation, he should 
probably have had all his trouble for nothing, even if 
he escaped the fate at which Pandlethorpe had hinted, 
and therefore he still refused the invitation. 'A 
mouthful of bread, sir, and a glass of water I may 
take,' he replied to the speaker, ' but pray do not ask 
me to break my word.' 

Upon this the black men burst out into a sneering 
laugh. ' What an idiot must this earth-child be,' said 
one, *to despise the good cheer which keeps men 
hearty and fit for work. But since it is so, let him 
fare even as he will,' and taking up a loaf from the 
table, he tossed it contemptuously to John, who caught 
it, civilly thanked him, and began to eat it very com- 
posedly, refreshing himself moreover with water from 
the pond, which he ladled out in the hollow of his 

Y 
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hand. When the black men had finished their meal, 
they arose, and each sauntered back quietly to his cave 
and began to resume his work. No one took any 
more notice of John, who began to think that, after 
all, he was not much nearer his fortune than when he 
left home. So he stood still and looked on at the pro- 
ceedings of the workmen, and wondered what would 
happen if he helped himself to a few of the precious 
stones which lay scattered about at the mouth of the 
caves, and had half a mind to try the experiment, as he 
had not been specially warned by Pandlethorpe against 
doing so. Still, common honesty told hini that such a 
proceeding would hardly be creditable, even if success- 
ful ; and besides this, he was more than doubtful of its 
success, remembering the advice that he should require 
the worth of the stones in money to be sent to him, 
rather than that he should carry away the precious 
articles themselves. So he abandoned the idea almost 
as soon as it came into his head, and cast about in his 
mind for some other and more likely plan. As he 
stood thus gazing and wondering, he heard a clattering 
noise as of wheels, and shrill cries as of persons urging 
on horses or mules in the shafts. He turned his head, 
and at once perceived whence the noise proceeded. A 
number of small carts, of low build and each with four 
wheels, were being rapidly driven along in the direction 
of the spot upon which he stood. What was his sur- 
prise, however, when he discovered that each of these 
carts was drawn by two pigs, and driven by a 
monkey. The drivers were yelling wildly and lash- 
ing the pigs, and the latter were squealing, and the 
wheels were rattling over the hard ground, in a 
manner which caused the loud noise which had 
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attracted our friend's astonishment as the party 
rapidly approached him. What could be the meaning 
of these strange doings? He was not left long in 
doubt. The carts all drew up in front of the caves, 
and the foremost of the monkeys screamed out in a 
shrill voice, * Fill the king's waggons ! fill the king's 
waggons I' Then the black men ceased to work, and 
the monkeys jumped down from the carts, and all 
began to help load up the latter with precious stones. 
Each cart was labelled with the name of the stones 
with which it was to be filled. John saw * Diamonds ' 
painted in large white letters on the side of one cart, 
* Pearls' on another, and so on until there was a 
separate cart for each sort of stone. He watched the 
creatures at their work until every cart had received 
its load, and was just making up his mind that his 
best plan would be to follow this party when it re- 
turned to whatever place it had come from, when the 
monkeys, having finished their task, caught sight of 
the stranger, and all came rushing towards him. They 
came within a few yards of him and stood still for a 
moment ; then they all burst into shrieks of laughter, 
and pointed at him with their paws. 

'A white monkey I a white monkey I' they cried, 
in perfectly good English. 'Look at him I what a 
curious creature!' and after peering and looking a 
little longer, twenty or more of them joined hands 
and danced round our friend in a ring, making the 
most ridiculous faces at him from time to time as 
they did so. John stood perfectly still all this time, 
knowing well enough that it was the best thing to do, 
and moreover, he smiled, and bowed, and looked as 
pleasant and agreeable as he could, although in 

Y 2 
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reality he didn't half like the situation in which he 
found himself. Presently one monkey gave him a 
sly pinch; another followed suit; a third gave him 
a dig in the ribs, and a fourth gave his coat a pull 
which threatened the existence of that venerable gar- 
ment. John did not much like this treatment, which 
he feared might lead to worse ; but still he said 
nothing, and tried to look happy, until one of the 
largest monkeys quietly seized his wide-awake from 
his head and clapped it on his own. 

* Come, come,' said John, at this last antic, * Fair 
play's a jewel ! I don't want to catch cold in the head, 
master monkey, so hand us back that article, there's a 
good fellow I' 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth when a 
shout arose from the whole party — * He speaks before 
he was spoken to ! Punish him, punish him I' 

But John had his wits about him, and remembering 
the Mannikin's advice, answered directly in a louder 
tone, * Bunkum I Pulling a chap's hat off is as good 
as speaking to him any day, to say nothing of 
calling him a white monkey to his face. So that 
cock wont fight, my monkeys ! Bunkum, Bunkum I' 

As soon as he had pronounced this mystic word, 
the monkeys all became silent. They left off dancing, 
yelling, and making faces, gathered together in little 
knots and whispered among themselves, and then the 
one who had robbed John of his wide-awake came 
forward and restored it with a civil bow, saying at 
the same time, * Sir, you are quite right ; we are con- 
vinced by your arguments, and will trouble you no 
longer in this manner. But since you have entered 
our country without any invitation or even announce- 
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ment of your approach, we are bound to take you at 
once before the king.' 

As soon as John heard these words he felt exceed- 
ingly glad. First of all, he now knew that the Man- 
nikin had really given him a word of power, which 
would aid him in any difficulties which might arise ; 
and secondly, he hoped that in the person of a king he 
might find some one more willing and able to enrich 
him than black workmen or monkey drivers. So he 
readily consented to accompany the latter, and having 
at their request climbed up upon a cart which was 
about half full of carbuncles, the party set off at once. 
Though the pigs squealed and grunted a good deal, 
they went at a very decent pace, and the caves were 
soon left behind. The road ran round the rock of 
precious stones, and then, after passing over a mile 
or more of barren mountain-top, suddenly dived into 
the mountain side by means of a tunnel, from which 
it suddenly emerged into a country of a totally dif- 
ferent aspect. Palm-trees appeared on all sides, and 
the most luxuriant growth of a tropical country 
flourished before the eyes of the travellers. The 
atmosphere was sultry, and scarce a breath of air 
was there to fan their faces as they advanced. They 
passed between shrubs of the rarest character, the 
most luscious fruit hung over their heads, birds of 
the brightest plumage flitted through the air, and the 
whole place was filled with the perfume of the sweetest 
flowers. John had never seen or heard of an)^hing like 
it, and he opened his eyes with astonishment as he 
passed along. Presently they arrived at a thick grove 
of trees, at which the drivers halted their carts, and 
John was ordered to alight, which he accordingly did, 
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and found himself surrounded by monkeys of all sorts 
and sizes. Having chattered together for a few mo- 
ments, one of them beckoned to him to follow, and 
forthwith advanced into the grove, which was quite 
dark with the interwoven branches of the trees, which 
grew close together and formed a barrier that could 
only be passed by means of a winding path cut 
through the dense mass of wood and foliage. John 
followed his guide, who led him along this path until 
a sudden turn brought them into a large circular 
space in the very heart of the grove, into which the 
light had been allowed to come, and which contained 
inmates of a character quite unexpected by the visitor. 
Upon a raised seat covered with leopard-skins, as it 
appeared to his astonished eyes, sat, or rather lounged, 
an enormous ape, lazily sipping cocoa-nut milk from 
a shell by his side. The crown which rested upon 
the seat by his elbow showed John at once that he 
was in the presence of royalty, but royalty of a cha- 
racter and description which he had never imagined. 
The ape had over his shoulders a cloak of some very 
light material, fastened to the waist by a belt with a 
diamond clasp larger and more brilliant than John had 
supposed possible to be found in the world. The crown 
was one blaze of diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, and 
almost every article around was ornamented in the 
most marvellous manner with precious stones. On 
each side of the king sat an ape of the softer sex, 
covered with jewels and resplendent with gems. Below, 
well-dressed and noble-looking animals of the same 
species, evidently the aristocracy of the court, were in 
dutiful attendance ; whilst above their heads, seated 
among the branches around the circle, were innu- 
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merable parrots with the gayest of colours and the 
harshest of voices, of which latter fact John was made 
painfully aware by the simultaneous screech which 
arose from these faithful guardians of the throne as he 
entered the presence of the monarch. The monkey 
who was conducting him, immediately on entering 
the circle, turned head over heels, rolling like a wheel 
in that manner to the foot of the throne, at which he 
knelt humbly when he reached it, and awaited a 
signal to speak. There was no long delay. 

rWhence comest thou, Nutgrinder?' asked the ape- 
king in a hoarse voice ; ' and whom dost thou conduct 
to our presence ? ' 

' Royal master,' replied he who was thus addressed, 
'this animal was found hard by the caves in which 
your majesty*s precious stones are wrought ; he 
seemed to have come from below, and your servants 
deemed it best to bring him hither at onqe until your 
royal pleasure should be known.' 

'They judged wisely,' remarked the king, in the 
same tone; and then, looking at John, he con- 
tinued thus: 'Who art thou, creature, and from 
whence ? ' 

* Please your majesty,' answered John, ' I am a poor 
farmer in search of a fortune, and was directed here 
by the birds.' 

' Liar !' cried the king in a fury ; ' the birds do not 
know the way hither, and therefore could not have 
told you. You shall be slain directly I' 

' May it please you, royal sir,' said John in reply, 
* I did not mean that the birds told me ' 

' Then why did you say so ?' shouted the king. 

' I never meant it so,' said John ; ' but that they 
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named the place to me, and told me who it was who 
alone could show me the way.' 

'Ah I' exclaimed the king in a modified tone, 
'that's different; then I know how you came here, 
and who showed you the way, so you needn't mention 
his name; but tell us quickly what it is you want, 
and be off, for we want none of your race in this 
kingdom.' 

' I want to be rich,' said John stoutly, ' and am told 
that the best way to become so is to visit the Kingdom 
of Precious Stones.' 

As soon as he said this, both the female apes 
shouted quite loud in the king's ear, — * He mustn't 
have any diamonds or rubies I He has come to 
steal ! — ^the rascal I hang him at once 1' 

But the king waved them aside, right and left, with 
his royal paws. 

" This,' he said, ' is a matter for wise and learned 
apes, and not for chattering females.' Then, looking 
sternly at John, he observed, * Why should you carry 
off our precious stones more than any other earth- 
child?' 

'Because, sire,' answered John boldly, 'I am the 
only one who has found his way here.' 

* And a good job, too,' returned the king ; * for if 
the rest of them are as shabbily dressed and tattered 
as you are, the fewer I see in my kingdom the better. 
But you shall have what you want, if you fulfil the 
conditions : I don't wish to turn away a stranger who 
has taken such trouble to come here, and so you shall 
have your wish, provided that you bathe in the royal 
bath once, pass one hour in the royal forest, and 
spend the night in the royal palace.' 
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'All this I am ready to do, sire,' said John with 
great composure, for the conditions did not seem 
very terrible, and he was quite determined to carry 
the matter out to the end. 

'Well and bravely spoken!' 'exclaimed the ape- 
king, whilst his stern visage relaxed into a broad grin 
which by no means improved its beauty. ' You shall 
certainly have the chance given you of obtaining that 
which you desire, nor shall there be any delay in the 
matter/ With these words, he rang a small bell by 
his side, and instantly there appeared from among 
the trees many attendant apes, who came round 
the court circle and prostrated themselves before 
the throne, awaiting, the orders of the monarch. 
* Slaves ! ' shouted the latter, ' see that the bath-room 
is ready ; we are about to witness a bath-taking by 
this stranger.' 

Upon this the apes all jumped off and scuttled 
away through the grove, chuckling and laughing, 
growling and chattering, in the most excited manner. 
The king sat still for a short time, during which he 
finished his cocoa-nut milk, scratched his head several 
times, kissed his wives right and left, and scattered a 
few pearls and diamonds among his courtiers, from a 
box which stood at his side and which appeared to be 
full of those valuable articles. Then he rose from his 
throne, and marching off into the grove, ordered John 
to be brought forward. The whole party followed 
the king, who marched by a little path through the 
grove for some twenty or thirty yards until he came 
to another open space, into which John entered also, 
surrounded by apes and monkeys, chattering nineteen 
to the dozen, and evidently in a great state of delight. 
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Immediately before him John saw an enormous tank, 
full of water the colour of which was somewhat 
dark, nor was it by any means clear. Large leaves 
were apparent, here and there, upon the surface, which 
belonged to some ^tate^-plants which grew in the 
tank or pond, and which did not make it much more 
inviting to a bather, as there were probably stems 
and roots of the same plants which might be incon- 
venient. Several logs of wood appeared also to be 
floating at different places in the tank, and altogether 
it was not. a place which John would have selected 
for a bath. To this the ape- king now pointed, 
exclaiming in his own hoarse voice, — * Here, earth- 
child, is the royal bath. In with you for your 
dipf 

Even as he spoke, John cast his eyes again upon 
the water, and to his surprise and horror, observed 
one of the logs of wood suddenly disappear. Quick 
as lightning the thought flashed across him that these 
were alligators, and that the so-called king's bath was 
nothing more nor less than a pond in which these 
creatures were kept. John's courage was great, but 
never before had he been exposed to an ordeal like 
this, and he grew pale as he contemplated the pros- 
pect before him. The king saw that he had perceived 
the true state of the case, and shouted to him scorn- 
fully, — 'Hal earth-child I Like you not the king's 
bath? you shall see the king's bath-men better 
presently, and feel them too I' 

And as he laughed savagely he bade the attendant 
apes stir up the waters with long poles. At this, a 
dozen or twenty alligators, disturbed from their quiet 
state, came floundering up at different parts of the 
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tank, which appeared to be alive with the hideous 
creatures. 

*Now, earth-child,' cried the king, as John stood still 
upon the edge of the tank, *in with you! in with you! 
Fulfil the conditions!' John looked right and left, 
and felt in a considerable state of perplexity. If he 
invoked Pandlethorpe, that worthy might even now 
rescue him and take him home again without damage, 
but in that case he would have had all his journey for 
nothing, and would be a poor man to the end of his 
days. Without calling the Mannikin there appeared 
to be no chance of escape, and, if so, he thought the 
best thing was to take the bull by the horns — or 
rather, I should say, the alligators by the nose — and 
die bravely, if die he must. He did not forget, how- 
ever, the magic effect already produced by the word 
taught him by Pandlethorpe, and determined to try 
it, though in great doubt as to the result. So he 
quietly took off his garments, and in a careless tone 
begged the king to be so good as to have them taken 
care of during his bath. Then he stepped back a few 
paces, and was just going to take a running * header ' 
into the tank, when the ape-king's two wives suddenly 
rushed up, and, each seizing him by one leg, held him 
fast whilst they implored their royal- spouse to save his 
visitor from his impending doom. ' Spare this hand- 
some stranger, sire!' they exclaimed in one breath. 
* Spare him, we pray you ; and let him be our slave!' 

But the ape-king saw things in a different light. 

'Hence, ye jades I' he shouted, in a towering 
passion ; * what have ye to do with state affairs } Ye 
puling, whining, miserable reptiles, leave the earth- 
child directly, or ye shall share his bath I' 
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At this dreadful threat the two queens released 
their hold upon John, who had felt extremely un- 
comfortable in their clutches, and was by no means 
sure that he shouldn't have preferred an alligator. 
He now nerved himself for the coming moment, took 
a short run, a jump, and plunged into the water, 
shouting as he touched it, * Bunkum I Bunkum I' in the 
loudest tone he could command under the circum- 
stances. The water was cool and pleasant, and but 
for the fearful inmates of the tank, John would have 
thoroughly enjoyed his bath. As it was, however, he 
could hardly do this, especially when he found himself 
in an instant surrounded on all sides by the monsters. 
The moment was a trying and terrible one, but John's 
faith in the Mannikin never deserted him. As his 
head bobbed up above the water, * Bunkum ! Bun- 
kum 1' he cried, and the effect was marvellous. Not 
an alligator touched him I They gnashed their teeth, 
opening their huge mouths as if about to swallow him 
whole; they lashed the water with their tails until 
the whole place was like a troubled sea ; they emitted 
hoarse sounds like the barking of dogs, and appeared 
greatly disturbed in mind and body alike, but they 
hurt not the earth-child. The power of 'Bunkum' 
was evidently too much for them, and they yielded to 
its potent influences. Meanwhile, the ape-king, his 
courtiers, and attendants were dancing round the 
edge of the tank in a state of frantic excitement. 

* Bathe him ! sowse him I duck him I drown him ! 
eat him! tear him!' cried the monarch furiously, as 
he saw John quietly floating on his back without 
harm or hurt. And the others indulged in similar 
shouts, all but the two queens, who hid their faces in 
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their peacock-feather fans, and shed tears of pitying 
sorrow such as became their sex and station. 

John, however, not being desirous of prolonging his 
present trial, had soon had enough of bathing for the 
day. He therefore swam quietly to the edge of the 
tank, riot forgetting to utter the magic word from 
time to time, as well as the water would let him, and 
never in his life had he felt more rejoiced than when 
he drew his legs out of the water, and stood, safe and 
sound, once more upon the bank. He began to dress 
himself quietly, and whilst he was performing this 
operation, the king came up to him, having by this 
time somewhat regained his temper and calmness. 

'How liked you your bath, earth-child?* he re- 
marked. 

* Very well, sire, I thank you,* replied John ; * and 
I hope your majesty will not forget that I have obeyed 
your royal commands readily and without hesitation.' 

'True,* rejoined the king, 'you have fulfilled the 
first condition ; there are, however, two more which 
you have to perform.* 

' Sire,' said John, with a low bow, ' I am ready ;' and 
quietly finished dressing himself without any further 
observation. 

The king now summoned his attendants once 
more, and announced that the earth-child was to be 
conducted to the royal grove, where he would spend 
an hour. At this the whole party broke out into 
renewed jabberings and chucklings, whilst the parrots 
chattered and screamed overhead with redoubled 
energy, and the noise was enough of itself to have 
frightened anybody of less undaunted courage than our 
worthy friend. He, however, having now twice tested 
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the efficacy of the Mannikin's word, relied upon 
' Bunkum ' as a sure means of bringing him through 
all his difficulties and dangers : he therefore followed 
his royal guide without much apprehension, and felt 
tolerably confident as to the result. They had now 
left the grove in which the court had been assembled, 
and were crossing over a space of barren, sandy soil, 
with only an occasional palm-tree to keep off the rays 
of the sun, which were exceedingly powerful. The 
distance, however, was but short before they reached 
a large forest, near the entrance of which the king 
halted under the shade of some cedars, and pointing 
to it with his fore-paw, addressed John in this 
manner: — 'Before you, earth-child, is the royal 
forest; you will enter it immediately, and remain 
there for the space of one hour, at the expiration of 
which you will return here/ Then, turning to his 
attendants, he told off four to accompany John, 
calling them by the names of ' Loon,' ' Toby,' * Nicho- 
las,' and 'Mustafa.' Those who received this order 
trembled visibly, and showed no inclination to obey, 
but the king looked so sternly upon them that they 
dared not refuse, though they moaned audibly with 
terror as they approached the edge of the forest. It 
was a dense mass of trees, but there was room enough 
to walk underneath, although the thick grass and 
brushwood rendered that process occasionally diffi- 
cult. As John set foot within the forest, a loud roar 
at once struck upon his ears, and about ten yards in 
front of him he perceived an enormous tiger, lashing 
his sides with his tail, and licking his lips as if in 
expectation of a meal. John took not the slightest 
notice of this pleasant neighbour, further than to walk 
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rather wide of him, upon which the animal began to 
creep with cat-like action towards him, evidently pre- 
paring for a spring. When our friend perceived this, 
he thought it was high time to take some measures 
for self-preservation, and therefore turning round and 
facing the tiger boldly, he pronounced the word 
* Bunkum T The creature paused in the very act of 
springing ; his eyes glared with rage ; his lips trembled 
with fury; he opened and shut his huge jaws as if 
agonised with disappointed malice ; and then casting 
his eyes wickedly round, he suddenly rushed on the 
unhappy * Nicholas,' and relentlessly destroyed him in 
a moment The miserable ape could scarcely give 
vent to one agonising shriek before he was torn to 
pieces by the enraged monster who had seized him. 
The other apes now clustered closely around John, 
trembling visibly, and in evident fear and doubt of 
their coming fate. It was plain enough that these 
poor creatures must have, in some way or other, 
offended their sovereign, who was taking this method 
of revenge. John thought it best to leave the tiger 
and his victim as soon as possible, and accordingly 
stepped forward at a brisk pace, but had only gone a 
few yards before he perceived a wild boar of ferocious 
aspect charging down upon him at full speed. He 
tui:ned sharply round and pronounced the magic 
word, which caused the animal to pull up suddenly, 
make an awful grimace with his tusks turned up in 
the air, and retreat among the brushwood. 'Well,' 
thought John to himself, * this is rather a lively series 
of adventures, but, thanks to the Mannikin, all seems 
likely to turn out well.' The words were scarcely 
out of his mouth, before he set his foot upon some- 
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thing which he felt writhe underneath him, and had 
only just time to say ' Bunkum 1' quickly, before a 
snake of venerhous aspect darted at him, and would 
infallibly have stung him but for the power of the 
magic word, upon hearing which it slunk away 
hissing, and disappeared in the long grass. John 
moved on a few paces further, accompanied by his 
trembling attendants, when he saw the leaves of a 
thick tree just before him agitated by a movement as 
if a strong breeze was blowing. Suspecting evil, he 
immediately pronounced his word several times over 
with great rapidity. The precaution was not un- 
necessary, for in another instant a vast boa-con- 
strictor darted from the tree, and, prevented from 
seizing the victim upon whom it had doubtless first 
set its eyes, pounced upon the wretched Loon, and 
enveloped him in its deadly coils. The poor ape 
shrieked in pain and terror, but his shrieks were of no 
avail. Closer and closer still was he enveloped in the 
fearful embrace of the great snake, and in a few 
moments he was crushed to death. John shuddered 
at the sight, and at the thought of what might have 
been his own fate ; and finding that the forest was full 
of such very unpleasant creatures, he thought he might 
as well stay where he was for the rest of the hour 
during which he had to remain within it. Accord- 
ingly he sat down in a clear space, and determined to 
wait there patiently. He had not long taken his seat 
before wild animals of various kinds began to ap- 
proach and surround him, large snakes swung from 
the branches above him, hideous reptiles crawled 
close up to his side, and altogether he found himself 
in such dangerous and disagreeable company, that 
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' Bunkum ' was his only resource during the half-hour 
which he passed upon that spot. It was, however, as 
usual, happily and entirely successful. No creature 
hurt him, and what rather delighted him was that his 
attendant apes, exercising their imitative faculties, 
mumbled out the same word after he had pronounced 
it a few- times, and thus preserved themselves from 
the numerous enemies by which they were sur- 
rounded. When the hour had fully expired, of which 
' Toby ' and ' Mustafa ' took good care to acquaint him, 
John rose, and calmly walking through the terrible 
group which encompassed him, smiled at their bowl- 
ings and roarings, and marched out of the forest into 
the presence of the ape-king. 

' How like you the royal forest, earth-child ?' asked 
the latter. 

'Tolerably, sir,' answered John; 'but two of the 
companions whom you sent with me liked it so well 
that they have stayed there, nor will your majesty see 
them again.' 

The king smiled grimly, and appeared somewhat 
surprised, if not disappointed, at the return of the 
other two apes. However, he said nothing further on 
the subject, but stalked moodily back to his grove, 
followed by the courtiers and the other apes, among 
whom John walked with a calm and resolute air, 
feeling now confident that he should succeed in the 
object of his journey. When they had reached the 
grove, the king desired John to follow him to the royal 
palace, where he was to fulfil the third condition by 
passing the night. It was now evening, and the. heat 
of the sun was somewhat less, although the air was 
sultry and close, and the scent that arose from the 
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luxuriant vegetation around him carried with it such 
a strange stupifying sensation that John felt a heavy, 
drowsy feeling coming over him, which he could 
scarcely resist As the king led the way through the 
grove, behind the throne, the atmosphere seemed to 
become closer and heavier. John felt as if he must 
go to sleep then and there, but at the same time he 
felt within him something which seemed to warn him 
that, if he did so, destruction would be the conse- 
quence. So he manfully, though with great difficulty, 
struggled against the feeling, biting his lips, pinching 
his arms, occasionally stamping on his tenderest toe, 
and resorting to all such expedients in order to keep 
awake as he passed slowly beneath the trees of the 
grove. That which had all the more induced an 
inclination to sleep was the perfect quiet of the place. 
Neither the king nor any of his followers spoke a 
word, the parrots overhead had ceased to chatter, 
and all was still and silent as the grave. Indeed, 
many of the attendants had been left behind near the 
throne, and the king was only followed by some 
dozen or more courtiers whose attendance he had 
specially commanded. Presently they emerged from 
the thick trees of the grove, and entered upon that 
which evidently at some time or other had been a 
cultivated garden. There were fruit-trees untrimmed 
and straggling, paths choked by weeds, and other 
proofs of the former condition of the place, in which 
neglect and desolation were everywhere apparent. 
At the end of this garden was a space which seemed 
to have served at some time or other as a lawn, but 
which was now overgrown with grass and weeds, 
with only various tracks of animals over it. On the 
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other side of the lawn was a house. A large house, 
apparently very ancient, but still weather-tight and 
fit for habitation. It was approached by means of 
a good flight of ^one steps which led to a large door, 
to which the king advanced, and opened it, as doors 
are occasionally opened, by the handle. 

' This,* said he, ' is the royal palace, in which you 
must sleep to-night. My servants will conduct you 
to a bed-room, and you must make yourself as com- 
fortable as you can.* 

The king spoke thus as he stood upon the threshold 
of the door, and motioning to John to enter, showed 
no signs of doing so himself. John made a low bow, 
and remarked : — 

'Sire, I shall obey your commands, but will you not 
enter first ?' 

* No,' said the king without any hesitation; ' I prefer 
sleeping in the grove during the hot season. I seldom 
sleep in the palace now ;* and as he spoke John 
fancied that he saw a shudder pass over the royal 
frame. He had no very pleasant prospect before 
him, he thought ; but there was nothing for it but to 
make the best of things as usual, so he plucked up 
courage, and stepped boldly through the door, re- 
peating as he did so the great magic word which 
had hitherto served him so well. As he entered, a 
cold chill air struck him at once, and he fancied he 
heard a moan as of wind sighing through the broken 
windows of the old house ; desolate and comfortless 
it looked, and by no means the place he would have 
chosen for a night's lodging. He stood in a large hall, 
with doors right and left, and another straight before 
him. Two attendant apes had entered with him, who 
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now opened the last-mentioned door, and ascended a 
handsome flight of stairs immediately before them. 
John followed them, and when they had reached the 
top of the stairs, they advanced into a spacious cor- 
ridor with many doors opening out of it. At the 
first of these the apes stopped, and, turning the 
handle, intimated to John that this was his bed- 
room. He accordingly entered it, and as soon as he 
had done so, the apes, who had been trembling like 
aspen leaves ever since they had entered the house, 
turned round and scuttled away downstairs and out of 
the house as fast as they could lay legs to the ground. 
John did not much like the look of this, but, relying 
upon Bunkum and his mannikin friend, resolved not 
to be discouraged. He gazed round upon the room in 
which he stood. It was a large room, with an ordinary 
four-post bed at one corner, a huge wardrobe on 
one side, and two windows opposite to the door. He 
marched up to one of these and looked out, but the 
dim light hardly enabled him to see more than that 
the forest was not far distant on that side of the 
house. There was nothing extraordinary about the 
room — if cold, the weather was so hot that it mattered 
but little, and the only thing which disturbed John's 
mind was the want of supper. Most fortunately, how- 
ever, he had not finished the bread given him at the 
caves of precious stones, but had put the rest of it in 
his pocket, and with this he now managed to allay 
the pangs of hunger. When he had done so, he 
approached his bed, and found that there was nothing 
the matter with it except that it had evidently not 
been slept in for a long time. However, there was a 
good hard mattress, and a couple of pillows which 
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would serve very well to rest his head ; and as Tie had 
received no commands from the Mannikin not to 
sleep, and felt uncommonly tired, he resolved to lie 
down at once, but to keep his clothes on, so as to be 
ready for immediate action in case of any occurrence 
which might require it. So having first said his 
prayers — a duty which he never neglected — he laid 
down upon his bed very quietly, placed his head as 
comfortably as he could upon the pillow, and made 
ready for the night. Scarcely, however, had he done 
so, when a low rumble like distant thunder ran through 
the whole house ; it became louder and louder, until 
it completely deafened poor John, who thought that 
the end of the world must have arrived. He reflected, 
however, that if this was the case, it would probably 
matter very little to him whether he was in bed or 
out of it, and therefore he lay perfectly still. All of a 
sudden the noise suddenly ceased. Then there arose 
a sound like that made by a mighty wind, and the 
branches outside seemed to crack, and the trees to 
groan, and the very house itself was swayed to and 
fro like a tree, until John became quite giddy, and 
expected every moment to come down, house and all, 
crashing upon the ground. However, he remained 
quite quiet, and the only effect of what had happened 
as yet was to shake off his drowsiness and make him 
as wide awake as ever. Next there came a sound as 
of many footsteps in the rooms and passages below, 
people running to and fro, talking in loud tones, giving 
and receiving orders, and making such a noise as 
would have awakened the Seven Sleepers. Still John 
lay quietly in his bed, until at last he heard footsteps 
ascending the stairs and coming along the corridor. 
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On and on they came, until they reached his door, 
and in another moment it was thrown open. John 
sat upright in his bed when he heard this, and grasped 
his faithful stick fast. What was his astonishment 
when there entered his room a gigantic black man 
without a head I He carried his head in his hands, 
and lifted it up as if to throw at John, roaring out at 
the same time, — ' White earth-child ! beware ! I am 
come to kill you I' 

John, seeing that his stick would be of little avail in 
this kind of combat, bethought himself of the weapon 
furnished by the Mannikin. 

' Don't you think this is all Bunkum ? ' he quietly 
observed ; whereupon the black man instantly clapped 
his head upon his shoulders (putting it on the wrong 
way in his hurry, so that he looked backwards instead 
of forwards), and with a loud roar of disappointment 
hurried off again as fast as he could, to John's great 
satisfaction. 

The adventures of the night, however, were by 
no means ended. Groans and moans sounded dis- 
mally all round our friend, who found it impossible 
to sleep, and would have heartily wished himself 
anywhere else, but for his anxiety to accomplish the 
object with which he had undertaken his journey. 
Presently there came a strange scratching noise 
against the wardrobe, followed by three distinct raps. 

' Who is there ? ' asked John. 

Upon which a low hollow voice answered, 'The 
spirit of your deceased grandmother.* 

'Very well,* said John. 'I should think, granny, 
you might be better employed than coming to disturb 
your grandson's night's rest, especially as you died 
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long before I was born, and have therefore no excuse 
to make of wanting to renew our acquaintance. Do 
you want anything particular ? * 

A low groan was the only reply, upon which John 
employed his magic word once more, and the groan- 
ing and rapping presently ceased. Next came a 
hand, with no body to be seen to which it might have 
belonged, and in deep red letters it wrote upon the 
wall — ' Go back, earth-child I * 

' Certainly,' remarked John, who was beginning to 
take rather an interest in the proceedings, and felt 
by no means alarmed ; ' I shall go when I have made 
my fortune, and not before ; so, until that is done, 
your advice is so much Bunkum, and you may as 
well leave off your little amusements.' 

Upon this the hand ceased writing, and John 
began to think he should be left in peace. Not 
a bit of it. A dreadful miawing and screaming of 
cats followed, and in a few moments some forty or 
fifty of . these animals burst into the room with a 
frightful din. Their eyes flashed with rage, their 
talons looked formidable both in length and sharp- 
ness, and they made furiously towards the bed. Up 
started John, laid furiously about him with his stick, 
shouting ' Bunkum ' by way of a war-cry as he did so. 
In a very short space of time every cat had vanished, 
and he was again left alone. Not long was it, how- 
ever, before a similar irruption of rats took place 
from every corner of the room, which, however, being 
dealt with in the same manner, was equally soon 
over. Next there issued from a corner of the room 
a long and cruel-looking serpent, with hideous head 
and glaring eyes creeping towards the bed. John how- 
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ever, nothing daunted, received it with stick and word, 
and the reptile speedily vanished, hissing horribly. 
The night was now far advanced, and at length 
everything appeared quiet in the house. Suddenly, 
without any apparent cause, the bed on which he lay 
began to creak violently, and then slowly to descend. 
John had no time to jump off it, even had he been 
so inclined, so he simply repeated to himself the 
magic word, and kept perfectly still. Presently he 
was brought up with a jerk which sent him bolt 
upright in the bed, although he immediately lay 
down again, and quietly surveyed the scene before 
him. He was in a large vaulted chamber, dimly 
lighted by lamps which were fastened upon the walls 
at a considerable height from the ground, and whose 
feeble and sickly rays made the glare rather more 
dismal than otherwise. Immediately in front of his 
bed, at a distance of a few yards only, sat twelve 
figures on twelve chairs. Over the head of each figure 
was drawn a white cowl, similar to that worn by a 
monk, so that only the eyes of each person were to 
be seen, and these seemed to glare upon John like 
spots of fire. No one spoke for some few seconds, 
during which time our friend looked around, but 
could perceive nothing but bare walls, and as those 
were not lighted further than the chairs upon which 
the figures sat, he could make out but little of what 
was beyond them. Presently, in a deep voice, one of 
the twelve spoke. 

* Tremble, earth-child ! ' it said. 

' Thank you kindly,' replied John ; * but if it's all 
the same to you, I'd rather not.' 

' Prepare for death ! ' said the voice in a similar tone. 
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' Not a bit of it/ said John. 

*Thou art doomed, poor wretch !* again said the voice. 

*The same to you and many of them/ remarked 
John ; upon which the twelve all arose solemnly from 
their seats and advanced slowly towards the bed. 
When they had approached quite close, * All Bunkum, 
you know/ said John, in a cheerful tone of voice ; 
upon the mention of which word they solemnly turned 
back, walked away to their chairs, and, each taking 
his chair under his arm, disappeared in the gloom 
behind without another word. As soon as they had 
gone, the bed began to rise again, and in a few mo- 
ments John found himself exactly where he had been 
before. He now thought that his trials must be over, 
but the idea had hardly entered his head when he 
heard a sound of weeping and wailing, and the door 
opened to admit a lady. Young and beautiful she 
was, and she wrung her hands and let her tears run 
down her lovely cheeks as she advanced into the 
room and addressed John in pitiful yet melodious 
accents. 

' Sir,' she said, * child of earth as you are, bestow 
your pity upon the unfortunate, and do not drive me 
from your presence. My child — my only child — ^has 
been carried away, and is hidden somewhere within 
this building or in the forest hard by. I pray you 
help me to recover him, and earn the endless gratitude 
of a wretched mother.'- 

As she spoke, she approached nearer and nearer to 
the bed, and John felt his heart touched by mingled 
pity and admiration. There was, however, something 
in her eye which struck him as being rather wild and 
unnatural, and he hesitated for a moment before 
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yielding to her entreaties that he would accompany her 
in search of her child. Should he or should he not in 
the first place test her by the utterance of the magic 
word ? Soft-hearted was John, and tenderly polite to all 
ladies by nature, and his first inclination was to yield 
at once to the entreaties of this lovely dame. But so 
much was at stake, and he had been already encoun- 
tered by so many things that were extraordinary in 
the Kingdom of Precious Stones, that he could hardly 
believe that all was simple, honest, and above-board 
even in so beautiful a personage as that before him. 
Overcoming, therefore, his first feelings, he only went 
so far as to throw a tone of studied politeness into his 
voice as he answered her in these words: 'Madam, 
I would gladly help you, if you are quite sure that 
there is no Bunkum in your story.' The words had 
scarcely left his mouth when every trace of beauty 
faded from the lady's face ; rage, hatred, malice, in 
short, every evil passion which could disfigure the 
human visage appeared there instead, and with a wild 
shriek of disappointed fury she rushed from the room. 
By this time the first rays of early morning 
were beginning to steal through the windows, and 
John felt increased confidence with the gradual 
approach of day. Nothing else occurred to disturb 
his rest or to try his nerves, and when it was quite 
light he rose from his bed, threw open the windows, 
and gazed out upon the lovely view which met his 
eyes. The magnificent forest- trees, the flowering 
shrubs, the wilderness of beauty upon which he 
looked, all filled him with admiration, and the soft 
warm breeze which floated gently in as he threw 
open the casement, had something in it singularly 
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peaceful and soothing. Being now well assured 
that he had faithfully and completely fulfilled the 
conditions imposed upon him by the ape-king, he 
left his room, descended the stairs, passed through 
the hall, and stood upon the steps in front of the 
house. He had no sooner made his appearance there 
than a shrill cry of surprise, not to say of anger and 
disappointment, arose from the garden before him, 
and casting his eyes in the direction from whence it 
came, he perceived the ape-king with many of his 
attendants standing at the further end of the garden. 
With a calm air and undaunted mien he advanced 
towards them, upon which they retreated towards the 
grove to which he had at first been conducted by the 
carriers of stones. John followed leisurely, and by 
the time he had reached the grove the king was 
seated once more upon his throne, his wives one on 
each side of him as before, his courtiers and atten- 
dants clustered around him. As our friend ap- 
proached, the king rose from his seat and exclaimed 
in a loud tone, — 

'Earth-child, how is it that you are still here.? 
How comes it that neither bath, forest, nor palace 
have had any effect upon you ?' 

' With that, sire,' responded John, with a low bow, 
*I have nothing to do. It is sufficient that I have 
passed through the trials and fulfilled the conditions 
which your majesty was graciously pleased to impose 
upon me, and I now respectfully claim my reward.' 

'What reward.?' asked the king, as if the subject 
was quite new to him. 

* Precious stones enough to make me rich,' gravely 
replied John ; and as soon as he made the reply both 
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the ladies began to scream at once violently into the 
king's ear. 

* I would rather,' observed the latter, * that you had 
asked leave to carry off both my wives ; won't they 
do as well ?' 

* No, thank you, sire,' answered John ; * I am unfit 
for such a precious charge, and would prefer that for 
which I first asked.' 

The king sighed heavily. 

' Well,' said he, * kings must keep their words, and 
no doubt I told you that your wish should be granted 
provided you did certain things, which you have 
somehow or other contrived to do. The Mannikin 
has been too much for me. He has taught you the 
only way by which you could have escaped the 
dangers to which you have been exposed, and I am 
obliged reluctantly, but entirely, to acknowledge the 
power of "Bunkum." Choose, therefore, from this 
large heap of precious stones, and take with you all 
that you can carry ; fill all your pockets, your hat and 
hands too, if you will, and be off with you.' 

At these words John's heart leaped for joy, and 
stepping forward to the heap at which the king had 
pointed, he began rapidly to fill his pockets with the 
largest diamonds, rubies, and emeralds which he 
could find. His pockets were all quite full, and he 
had actually taken off his hat to put some few ad- 
ditional gems of value therein, when he suddenly 
caught a glimpse of a smile of malicious satisfaction on 
the countenance of the two queens, who were eagerly 
watching him, and at the very same instant there 
flashed across his mind the advice of the Mannikin 
not to carry home any stones that were offered to 
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him, but to ask that their value in money should be 
sent to him. As soon as he recollected this, and at 
the same time called to mind the excellent results 
which had followed his obedienee to the Mannikin in 
other respects, he began to empty his pockets again 
without the slightest hesitation or delay, and in a few 
moments his little lot of precious stones was piled up 
at his feet in a separate heap. 

'What are you doing, earth-child ?' asked the king, 
whilst at the same time he gave him a glance of 
mingled doubt and distrust. * What tricks are these, 
filling and then emptying your pockets thus } Take 
my royal bounty and be gone!' 

* Sire,' said John, again making such a bow as was 
fitting in the royal presence, *I mean no ill, but I 
desire to ask another boon. The distance is so far, and 
the difficulties of the way so great, that I would beg 
of your royal kindness that instead of being obliged 
to laden myself with these stones on my journey, 
their value in money may be sent to me at my home.' 

He spoke, and the effect was marvellous. The apes 
around burst out into frantic cries of rage, the shrill 
voices of the two queens being predominant above all. 

*He knows all our secrets! he knows all our 
secrets I' they cried. * Kill him ! kill him I Tear the 
earth-child in pieces ! Mannikin or no mannikin, he 
must die the death 1' 

And before John knew where he was, apes of all 
sorts and sizes rushed at him from before and behind, 
attacking with such violence and determination that 
he thought for an instant he was lost. Remembering, 
however, the words of his friend, and bethinking him- 
self, moreover, that as the object of his journey, if ever 
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to be accomplished, must be so now that he had 
fulfilled all the cbnditions set by the ape-king and 
made his request as commanded by the Mannikin, he 
discarded the use of the magic word alone, and 
shouted out instead at the top of his voice, — 

* Pandlethorpe, Pandlethorpe, Fairy's man, 
Take me hence, home again, as fast as you cant' 

The words were hardly out of his mouth before a shrill 
sound of bag-pipes rang through the air, and every 
ape in the place fled shrieking away into the darkest 
part of the grove. In another moment a regiment of 
goat-mounted mannikins came galloping up to the 
spot where the court had just been sitting, at the 
head of whom was Pandlethorpe upon his famous 
goat Billy. A led goat was beside him, in which John 
readily recognised his steed of yesterday. * Mount !' 
cried Pandlethorpe; 'mount, friend John, and be oflf! 
I may not stay long here to-day. You have won 
your fortune, and now to earth again I' John wanted 
no second invitation, but jumped at once upon his 
goat, and followed his leader full tilt through the 
same tunnel by which he had entered the territory 
of the ape on the previous day. On, on they went 
until they reached the caves of precious stones, and 
when they paused there for a moment to take breath, 
John perceived for the first time that the ape-king was 
amongst them with his limbs tied fast, and bound to 
a led goat, which galloped on between two mannikins. 
At the mouth of the caves the party stopped, and 
Pandlethorpe desired the prisoner to be brought 
forward. * Now,' said he, * ape and villain, your life 
is justly forfeit to the noble Bird Fairy, whose friend 
you have exposed to great dangers and have attempted 
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to destroy. It is not, however^ the will of that illus- 
trious and powerful lady that your life should be 
taken. You will, however, have to do two things 
which will be equally disagreeable to you. Upon the 
spring-head of the great spring you will have to swear 
that you will do these things, and you are well aware 
that an oath taken thus cannot be broken without 
fearful consequences to him who br^eaks it. You will 
have to swear, first, honestly to send to this earth-child 
the full value of the precious stones which he has 
selected ; and secondly, to treat your wives civilly for 
the rest of your life.' Thus spoke Pandlethorpe, and 
at the first task imposed upon him the ape made an 
awful grimace, whilst at the second he burst into a 
savage yell of despair. But the stem looks of the 
Mannikin warned him that remonstrance was useless, 
and with a groan of anguish he took the required oath, 
part of the ceremony being that he was well ducked 
in the pond by several of the strongest mannikins. 
He was then left to go back to his court as best he 
could, whilst Pandlethorpe and his company entered 
the mountain and began to descend by the course of 
the stream. This they managed to do, goats and all, 
and John found it much easier to go down thus, than 
he had found it to walk up. When they got to the 
bottom of the mountain, they crossed the burn as 
John and the Mannikin had done before, and rode on 
until they came to the edge of the Mistletoe Forest. 
Here Pandlethorpe bade John dismount from his goat, 
and having dismissed his companions, seated himself 
cross-legged in front of our friend, and thus addressed 
him. *John,' said he, 'I have done all that you 
asked me, and as I don't want mortals bothering about 
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in my wood, where they frighten the animals and 
make a noise which I dislike, I shall be glad to say 
goodbye here. The fact is that I never allow mortals 
here at all if I can help it, but the Bird Fairy, under 
whose protection you are, made me promise to assist 
you^ provided you succeeded in finding your way here, 
in which I suspect she helped you considerably. 
Your money will be duly paid — upon that you may 
depend ; and all I ask of you is to think kindly of 
mannikins in general, and Pandlethorpe in particular, 
whenever you have occasion to think of them at all.' 

* That you may be sure I will I' cried honest John, 
his face beaming with gratitude as he spoke. ' I shall 
never forget what you have done for me, and most 
thankful I am for it.' 

* Very good,' replied the other ; * then all I will ask 
you to do now is to go to sleep, if you please ;' and as 
he spoke he made some rapid passes with his hand 
before John's face, and the latter immediately fell into 
a deep slumber. When he awoke, he looked around 
him with the greatest amazement. ' Surely he had 
been sitting with the Mannikin on the edge of the 
Mistletoe Forest I But lo I neither Forest nor Mannikin 
were there, but he was reclining upon the bank of the 
old lane down which he had started upon his journey, 
upon the very spot, in short, where he hgtd been lying 
and laughing when he had that conversation with the 
jay which was narrated in the early part of this vera- 
cious story. He lifted up his eyes and looked around 
him again and again. Yes ! there he was ; there was 
the lane — the stile — the elder-tree ; and who should 
be perched in it but the self-same jay, as large 
as life. 
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' Halloo !' cried John. * I never did !' 

' Didn't you ?' said the jay ; 'that's curious : more 
did I, as far as I know ; but what is it that surprises 
you so much?' 

* Surprises me !' said our friend. * I may well be 
surprised, for I went to sleep in quite a different place, 
and lo and behold here I am close at home again.' 

* So you are, John/ said the jay in a cheerful tone ; 
* and if you'll shut your eyes again and count ten, you 
shall see what you shall see.' 

' I'm sure I've no objection,* answered he ; and 
accordingly did as he had been requested. When he 
re-opened his eyes there was no jay in the elder-tree, 
but standing beneath it was the most charming little 
lady he had ever set eyes upon in the whole course of 
his life. But although she was diminutive in stature, 
never was a figure more perfect, never features more 
beautiful, action more graceful ; and when she spoke, 
the tone of her voice was like the tinkling of a silver 
bell, soft and sweet, and quite unlike that of the bird 
whose form she had so lately assumed. The colours 
of the jay, however, were conspicuous in her dress; 
the blue and white of the wings, the delicate light 
brown of the breast, were all to be seen in the light 
airy apparel in which the little creature was clad; and, 
save for the difference in voice, you might still have 
taken her for a real jay, so bird-like was she in 
manner, gesture, and appearance. As John gazed 
upon her in wonder and admiration, the little lady 
smiled sweetly in return, and waving in the air a 
little silver-tipped wand which she carried in her 
hand, spoke to him in a friendly and re-assuring 
manner. 

A a 
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* Friend John/ she said, * no doubt you are some- 
what surprised at what you see. Know, however, that 
I am none other than the Bird Fairy, who have kept 
watch over you ever since your birth. It is I who 
have permitted you to understand the language of the 
birds, and although other fairies have favoured and 
aided you at times, it is I who have had you under 
my special charge. It is true that I could have wished 
to see you somewhat more attentive to business, and 
less careless in the management of your affairs, but I 
have always been pleased by your good-temper and 
constant endeavour to make the best of everything, 
and resolved to befriend you in consequence. It was 
I who, under the form of the woodland bird, whose 
plumage I love so well, met and laughed with you 
that day in the lane, and advised you to travel. It is 
I who instructed the birds to give you hints about the 
spring, who induced the cats to give you a night's 
lodging (for which I paid them by handing over to 
them several naughty birds who had forfeited my 
protection), and who obtained from Pandlethorpe the 
Mannikin a promise to do what he could for you if 
you found your way into the Mistletoe Forest. Your 
obedience to his advice preserved you from the 
dangers which you encountered in the Kingdom of 
Precious Stones, and I advise you by no means to 
forget the influence of the magic word. Depend upon 
it, "Bunkum" has vast influence in other places be- 
sides in the ape-king's dominions, and more than half 
the people of this world in which you live are more or 
less swayed by its power. You will now be a rich 
man. Let me advise you, however, to remember that 
riches do not constitute happiness, and that, more- 
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over, you will have to look after your affairs a little 
more carefully than hitherto, if you mean to prosper.' 

The fairy ceased speaking, and John, who had 
earnestly drank in every word she said, began to 
thank her with the most earnest expressions of 
gratitude, declaring that she was the best and kind- 
est, as well as the loveliest creature he had ever seen, 
and he would do anything in the world to show his 
remembrance of her goodness towards him. The 
fairly smiled sweetly again, and replied to his warmth 
as follows : — 

*I know you feel grateful, John, and I have only 
to remark that you can best show the truth and depth 
of that feeling by taking the advice which I have 
given you. I need not tell you to be kind to my 
birds, for that you always are, and in being so show 
yourself wise in your generation. Birds are a blessing 
to those who know how to appreciate them ; their 
pleasant presence cheers the heart and enlivens the 
spirit of man ; their sweet songs tell of innocent mirth 
and happiness, and teach lessons of peace and con- 
tent ; they repay tenfold by their music the fruit they 
take from your garden ; and are companions to those 
who are wise enough to love them. Continue to love 
my birds, John, and you will still have the love and 
protection of the Bird Fairy.' 

So saying, the little lady waved her wand once, 
twice, thrice before John's eyes, and he found himself 
obliged to shut them ; when he re-opened them after 
a second or two, the fairy was gone ! He looked right 
and left, but there was no fairy, and the only thing he 
saw was an old jay flitting steadily along in the heat, 
towards the cool wood on the other side of the field. 
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* Well,* said John to himself, * this is a go, and no 
mistake ! ' after which profound observation he gave 
himself up to deep thought for a period of full five 
minutes. Then he arose, marched quietly up the lane, 
and in a few minutes more arrived safely at his own 
farm. Here he found everything in the most perfect 
order, and his bailiff, who had just come in to dinner, 
was delighted to see him back again, having no great 
faith in travelling, for he himself had never been out 
of the parish, and didn't see * why folks should want, 
to leave the place where they was born and bred.' To 
all appearance the bailiff's opinion was so far correct 
that John did not seem to have gained much by his 
journey. In fact, his clothes were rather worse than 
when he set out, and he bore an expression of fatigue 
upon his countenance which did not encourage in his 
servant a desire to follow his example. He told his 
master that he had expected to see him home very 
shortly, for that two large boxes had been left by the 
carrier only the day before, which he had placed in 
the back kitchen, and supposed they must contain 
some curiosities which he had picked up on his travels. 
They were labelled, *Not to be opened till John 
returns,' so they had been left untouched, and there 
they were. John, as you may well believe, lost no 
time in ascertaining the contents of these boxes, and 
was by no means displeased at finding that they were 
full of gold. The ape-king had kept his oath, and 
had sent the full value of the precious stones with 
which John had filled his pockets from the heap. 
I cannot tell you the precise sum which the boxes 
contained, but I know that our good friend received 
enough not only to pay off every shilling of debt, but 
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to buy several fields which were very useful and de- 
sirable to be added to his farm, and to carry out many 
alterations and improvements which were necessary. 
There was something left too, after all this had been 
done, and if he was not the richest man in the 
country, John was ever after looked upon as a man 
exceedingly prosperous and 'well-to-do'; and as in 
that country, strange to say, people respected wealth 
even more than talent, he was looked up to by all his 
neighbours with the greatest respect. I wish I had 
time to pursue his history, and to tell you all the 
things he said and did which are worthy to be told, 
and all the wisdom which he learned from continually 
listening to the conversation of birds. But I cannot 
follow his fortunes any further. I can only tell you 
generally that he lived to a good old age, continued, 
under all circumstances, to make the best of every- 
thing, and prospered accordingly. Neither did he 
forget the advice given him by the Bird Fairy at their 
last interview in the lane. Kind he was to all the 
birds, as he had ever been before, and doubly so now 
that he owed so much to the aid of their mistress. 
Nor was the Mannikin's magic word forgotten. John 
tried it often : he attended not only to his private 
business, but to public affairs as well ; he frequented 
the markets, he visited agricultural shows, he made 
speeches at public dinners, and wherever he went 
he found the truth of the fairy's statement upon 
this point also, and bore testimony to the last moment 
of his life to the wonderful power and efficacy of 
' Bunkum.* 
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" TTie aim of this translation of Dante may be summed up in one 
word— Liter ality. To follonv Dante sentence for sentence, line 
for line, word for word — neither more nor less, has been my 
strenuous endeavour." — Author's Preface. 
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Days of Old ; STORIES from old English historv. 

By the Author of "Ruth and her Friends." New Edition. 
i8mo. cloth, gilt leaves. 3^. 6d, 

The Contents of this interesting and instructive volume are, ** Cara- 
doc and Deva^" a story of British life in the first century / 
" Wolfgan and the Earl ; or. Power y^^ a story of Saxon Eng- 
land : and " Boland,^ a story of the Crusaders. ^^ Full of truth- 
ful and charming historic pictures, is everywhere vital with moral 
and religious principles, and is written with a brightness of de- 
scription, and with a dramatic force in the representation of 
character, that have made, and will always make, it one of t/te 
greatest favourites with reading boysj^ — NONCONFORMIST. 

De Vere.— THE infant bridal, and other Poems. By 
AubreV De Vere. Fcap. 8vo. *is,td, 

**' Mr, De Vere has taken his place among the poets of the day. 
Pure and tender feeling, and that polished restraint of style which 
is called classical, are the charms of the volume,*^ — SPECTATOR. 

Doyle (Sir F. H.) — Works by Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford : — 

THE RETURN OF THE GUARDS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Fcap. 8vo. 7j» 

" Good ivine needs no bush, nor good verse aprrface; and Sir Francis 
Doyl^s verses run bright and clear, and smack of a classic vintage, 
. . . His chief characteristic, as it is his greatest charm, is the 
simple manliness which gives force to all he Tvrites. It is a cha- 
rcuteristic in these days rare enough,"*^ — Examiner. 

LECTURES ON POETRY, delivered before the University of 
Oxford in 1868. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6</. 

Three Lectures : — (i) Inaugural, in which the nature of Poetry 
is discussed ; {p^ Provincial Poetry ; {"^ Dr, Newman^ s ** Dream 
of Gerontiusy "Full of thoughtful discrimination and fine in- 
sight: the lecture on * Provincial Poetry^ seems to us singularly 
true, eloquent, and instructive*^ — Spectator. *M// these dis- 
sertations are marked by a scholarly spirit, delicate taste, and the 
discriminating powers of a trained judgment,''^ — Daily News. 
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Dryden's Poetical Works. — See Globe Library. 
Diirer, Albrecht.— HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF AL- 

BRECHT DURER, of Numberg. With a Translation of his 

Letters and Journal, and some account of his Works. By Mrs. 

Charles Heaton. Royal 8vo. bevelled boards, 'jxtra gilt. ^is.Cd, 

This work contains about Thirty Illustrations ^ ten of which are pro- 

ductions by the autotype {carbon^ process^ and are printed in per- 

manent tints by Messrs. Cundall and Fleming, under licence from 

the Autotype Company, Limited ; the rest are Photogropjis and 

Woodcuts. 

Estelle Russell. — By the Author of "The Private Life of 
Galileo." Crown 8vo. 6^. 

Full of bright pictures of French life. The English family, whose 
fortunes form the main driftofthe story, reside mostly in France^ but 
there are also many English characters and scenes of great interest. 
It is certainly the work of a fresh, vigorous, and most interesting 
writer, with a dash of sarcastic humour which is refreshing and 
not too bitter. ** We can send our readers to it with confidence.^^ 
— Spectator. 

Evans. — BROTHER FABIAN'S MANUSCRIPT, AND 

OTHER POEMS. By Sebastian Evans. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, dr. 

" In this volume we have full assurance that he has * the vision and 
the faculty drvineJ* . . . Clever and full of lUndly humour ^^ — 
Globe. 

Fairy Book. — The Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected and 

Rendered anew by the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman.'* 
With Coloured Illustrations and Ornamental Borders by J. E. 
Rogers, Author of ** Ridicula Rediviva." Crown 8vo. cloth, 
extra gilt. dr. (Golden Treasury Edition. i8mo. 41. 6r/.) 

*M delightful selection, in a delightftd external form,^^ — Spectator. 
Here are reproduced in a new and charming dress many old 
favourites, as ** Hop-d-my-TTiumb," *^ Cinderella," ** Beauty and 
the Beast;* '' Jack the Giant-killer," " Tom Thumb," ''Rumpel- 
stilzchen," ''Jack and the Bean-stalk," ''Red Riding-Hood" 
" The Six Swans," and a great many others, "A book which 
will prove delightful to children all the year round. " — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
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Fletcher.— THOUGHTS FROM A GIRL'S LIFE. By Lucy 
Fletcher. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d, 

** Sweet and earnest verses, especially addressed to girls, by Ofte tvAo 
can sympathise with them, and who has endeavoured to give articulate 
utterance to the vague aspirations after a better life of pious endeavour, 
which accompany the unfolding consciousness of the inner life in 
girlhood. The poems are all graceful; they are marked throughout 
by an accent of reality ; the thoughts and emotions are genuine. " — 
AXHENiEUM. 

Freeman (E. A., Hon. D.C.L.) — historical 

ESSAYS. By Edward Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Second Edition^ 8vo. \os. 6d^ 

This volume contains twelve Essays selected from the author's contri- 
butions to various Reviews. The principle on which they uuere 
chosen was that of selecting papers which referred to comparatively 
modern times, or, at least, to the existing states and nations of 
Europe. By a sort of accident a number of the pieces chosen have 
thrown themselves into something like a continuous series bearing 
on the historical causes of the great events of 1 870 — 7 1 . Notes have 
been added whenever they seemed to be called for; and whenever 
he could gain in accuracy of statement or in force or clearness of 
expression, the author has freely changed, added to, or left out, 
what he originally wrote. To many of the Essays has been added 
a short note of the circumstances under which they were written. 
It is needless to say that any product of Mr, Freeman^ s pen is worthy 
of attentive perusal; and it is believed that the contents of this 
volume will throw light on several subjects of great historical int' 
portance and the widest interest. The following is a list of the 
subjects: — /. ** The Mythical and Romantic Elements in Early 
English History ;'' H, '' The Continuity of English History;'' 
III, "The Relations between the Crowns of England and Scot- 
land;" IV, "St. Thomas of Canterbury and his Biographers;" 
V. " The Reign of Edward the Third;" VL " The Holy Roman 
Empire;" VIL " The Franks and the Gauls ;" VIII. "The 
Early Sieges of Paris ;" IX. " Frederick the First, King of Italy ;" 
X. "The Emperor Frederick the Second;" XL "Charles the 
Bold;" XIL "Presidential Gffvernment,"^" All of them are 
well worth reading, and very agreeable to read. He never touches a 
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question without adding to our comprehension ofit, without leaving, 
the impression of an ample knowledge, a righteous purpose, a clear 
and powerful understanding" — Saturday Review. 

Gamett.— IDYLLS AND EPIGRAMS. Chiefly from the Greek 
Anthology. By Richard Garnett. Fcap. 8vo. 2j. 6</. 

"/^ charming little book. For English readers, Mr. Garnett'* s 
translations will open a new world of thought^"* — ^Westminster 
Review. 

Geikie.— SCENERY OF SCOTLAND, viewed in Connexion 

with its Physical Geology. By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., 
Director of the Geological Survey of. Scotland. With Illustrations 
and a New Geological Map. Crown 8vo. lOJ. (id. 

^^ Before long, we doubt not, it will be one of the travelling companions 
of every cultivated tourist in Scotland." — Edinburgh Courant. 
** Amusing, picturesque, and instructive." — Times. ^^ There is 
probably no one who has so thoroughly mastered the geology of 
Scotland as Mr. Geikie." ^Vaia. Mall Gazette. 

Gladstone.— JUVENTUS MUNDI. The Gods and Men of the 

Heroic Age. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra. With Map. icxr. 6d. Second Edition. 

** This new work of Mr. Gladstone deals especially with the historic 
element in Homer, expounding that element and furnishing by its 
aid a full account of the Homeric men and the Homeric religion. 
It starts, after the introductory chapter, with a discussion of the 
several races then existing in Hellas, including the influence of the 
Phoenicians and Egyptians. It contains chapters * * On the Olympian 
System, with its several Deities ;" " On the Ethics and the Polity of 
the Heroic Age;" " On the Geography of Homer;" ''On the Cha- 
racters of the Poems; " presenting, in fine, a view of primitive life and 
primitive society as found in the poems of Homer. To this New 
Edition various additions have been made. ** To read these brilliant 
details," says the KTHE^MViii, *' is like standing on the Olympian 
threshold and gazing at the ineffable brightness within. " According 
to the Westminster Review, ''it would be difficult to point out 
a book that contains so much fulness of knowledge along with so 
much freshness of perception and clearness of presentation." 
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Globe Library. — See end of this Catalogue. 

Golden Treasury of the best Songs and Lyrical 

POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.— See Golden 
Treasury Series. 

Golden Treasury Series. — See end of this Catalogue. 

Goldsmith's Works. — See Globe Library. 

Guesses at Truth. — By [Two Brothers. With Vignette 
Title, and Frontispiece. New Edition, with Memoir. Fcap. 8vo. df. 
Also see Golden Treasury Series. 

These ** Guesses at Truth " are not intended to tell the reader zvkai 
to think. They are rather meant to serve the purpose of a quarry 
in which, if one is building up his opinions for himselff and only 
wants to be provided with piaierials, he may med with many 
things to suit him. To very many, since its publication, has this 
work proved a stimulus to earnest thought and noble action ; and 
thus, to no small extent, it is believed, has it influenced the general 
current of thinking during the last forty years. It is now no 
secret that the authors were Augustus and Julius Charles 
Hare. " They — living as they did in constant and free interchange 
of thought on questions of philosophy and literature and art; 
delighting, each of them, in the epigrammatic terseness which is the 
charm of the * Pensies * of PcLscal, and the * Caracth-es * of La 
Bruyh^e — agreed to utter themselves in this form, and the book 
appeared, anonymously, in two volumes, in 1827." 

Hamerton. — Works by Philip Gilbert Hamerton : — 

A PAINTER'S CAMP. Second Edition, revised. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 6j. 

Book I. In England; Book II. In Scotland; Book III. In France, 

This is the story of an Artistes encampments and adventures. The- 
headings of a few chapters may serve to convey a notion of the 
character of the book: A Walk on the Lancashire Moors ; the 
Author his own Housekeeper and Cook; Tents and Boats for the 
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Highlands ; The Author encamps on an uninhabited Island ; A 
Lake Voyage ; A Gipsy Journey to Glencoe ; Concerning Moon- 
light and Old Castles ;' A little French City ; A Farm in the 
Autunois, dr»f. dr»r. ** These pages, written with infinite spirit and 
humour, bring int^ close rooms, back upon tired heads, the breezy 
airs of Lancashire moors and Highland lochs, with a freshness 
which no recent novelist has succeeded in preserving," — Noncon- 
formist. ^^ His pages sparkle with many turns of expression, 
not a few well-told anecdotes, and many observations which are the 
fruit of attentive study and wise reflection on the complicated phe- 
nomena of human life, cts well as of unconscious nature^ — WEST- 
MINSTER Review. 

ETCHING AND ETCHERS. A Treatise Critical and Practical. 
With Original Plates by Rembrandt, Callot, Dujardin, 
Paul Potter, &c Royal 8vo. Half morocco. 31J. 6</. 

** The work is one which deserves to be consulted by every intdli- 
' gei^ admirer of the fine arts, whether he is an etcher or not" — 
Guardian. 

** It is not often we get anything like the combined intellectual and 
cesthetic treat which is supplied us by Mr. Hamerton^s ably written 
and handsome volume. It is a work of which author, printer, and 
publisher may alike feel proud. It is a work, too, of which none 
but a genuine artist could by possibility have been the autlior." — 
Saturday Review. 



Hervey. — Works by Rosamond Hervey :— 

THE AARBERGS. Two vols. Crown Svo. cloth. 21s. 

**All who can relish the more delicate flavour of thoughtfulness and 
sentiment enriching the quiet tone of common life will accept with 
gratitude a story so refined and wholesome." — Guardian. **^ 
singularly pleasant book."— Daily News. 

DUKE ERNEST, a Tragedy ; and other Poems. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 

** Conceived in pure taste and true histmic feeling, and presented with 
much dramatic force. .... Thoroughly original." -^Bkitisk 
Quarterly. 
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Higginson. — MALBONE : An Oldport Romance. By T. W. 
HiGGiNSON. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. (id. 

This is a story of American life, so told as to be interesting and 
instructive to all English readers. The Daily News says.' 
" Who likes a quiet story y full of mature thought, of clear 
humorous surprises^ of artistic studious design ? * McUbone ' is 
a rare work, possessing these characteristics, and replete, too, Tvith 
honest literary effort." 

Home. — BLANCHE LISLE, and other Poems. By Cecil 
Home. Fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

Hood (Tom).— THE pleasant tale of puss and 

ROBIN AND THEIR FRIENDS, KITTY AND BOB. 
Told in Pictures by L. Frolich, and in Rhjrmes by Tom Hood. 
Crown 8vo. gilt. 3/. 6d. 

This is a pleasant little tale of wee Bob and his Sister, and t/iar 
attempts to rescue poor Robin from the cruel claws of Pussy. It 
will be intelligible and interesting to the meanest capacity, and is 
illustrated by thirteen graphic cuts draxun by Frolich, ** Tlie 
volume is prettily got up, and is sure to be a favourite in the nursery. " 
— Scotsman. * * Herr Frolich has outdone himself in his pictures 
of this dramatic chase." — Morning Post. 



Jebb. THE CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTUS. An 

English Translation from a Revised Text With Introduction and 
Notes. By R. C. Jebb, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Public Orator of the University. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The first object of this book is to make these lively pictures of old 
Greek manners better known to English readers. But as the Editor 
and Translator has been at considerable pains to procure a reliable 
text^ and has recorded the results of his critical labours in a lengthy 
Introduction, in Notes and Appendices, it is hoped that the work 
will prove of value even to the scholar, " We must not omit to give 
due honour to Mr. Jebb^s translation, which is as good as trans- 
lation can be. . , , Not less commendable are tlie execution of the 
Notes and the critical handling of the text. " — Spectator, * * Mr, 
yebVs little volume is more easily taken up than laid down." — 
Guardian. 
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Jest Book. — By Mark Lemon. — See Golden Treasury 
Series. 

Keary (A.) — Works by Miss A. Keary :— 

JANETS HOME. Cheap Edition. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

** Never did a more charming family appear upon the canvas ; and 
most skilfully and felicitously Jiave their characters been portrayed. 
Each individual of the fireside is a finished portrait^ distinct and 
lifelike, . . . The future before her cu a novelist is that of becoming 
the Miss Austin of her generation." — SUN. 

CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. Globe 8vo. 2j. 6d, 

^^ Full of wisdom and goodness, simple, truthful, and artistic, , . // 
is capital as a story; belter still in its pure tone and wholesome 
influence, " — Globe. 

OLDBURY. Three vols. Crown 8vo. 31J. 6/. 

" 755m is a very powerfully written story, ^"^ — GLOBE. "This is a 
really excellent novel," ~-liAAJSTKAT^v> London News. ** The 
sketches \of society in Oldbury are excellent. The pictures of child 
life are full of truth." — Westminster Review. 

Keary (A. and E.) — Works by A. and E. Keary : — 

THE. LITTLE WANDERLIN, and other Fairy Tales. i8mo. 
y, 6d. 

" The tales are fanciful and well written, and they are sure to win 
favour amongst little readers," — ATHENiEUM. 

THE HEROES OF ASGARD. Tales from Scandinavian My- 
thology. New and Revised Edition, illustrated by Huard. Exira 
fcap. 8vo. 4f. (id, 

** Told in a light and amusing style, which, in its drollery and 
quaintness, reminds us of our old favourite Grimm.** — ^TiMES. 

Kingsley. — Works by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, M.A., 
Rector of Eversley, and Canon of Chester : — 

Mr. Canon Kingsley' s navds, most will cuimit, have not only com- 
manded for themselves a foremost place in literature, cu artistic 

B 
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Kingsley {^.y^ontinued, 

productions of a high class, but have exercised upon the age oh 
incalculable influence in the direction of the highest Christian 
manliness, Mr. Kingsley has done more perhaps than almost any 
other writer of fiction to fashion the generation into whose hands the 
destinies of the world are now being committed. His works Tvill 
therefore be read by all who wish to have their hearts cheered and 
their souls stirred to noble endeavour ; they must be read by aU 
who wish to know the influences which moulded the men of this 
century, 

"WESTWARD HO!", or, The Voyages and Adventures of 
Sir Amyas Leigh. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

No other work conveys a more vivid idea of the surging, adventurous^ 
n^bly inquisitive spirit of the generations which immediately fol- 
lowed the Reformation in England. The daring deeds of the 
Elizabethan heroes are told with a freshness, an enthusiasm, and a 
truthftdness that can belong only to one who wishes he had been 
their leader. His descriptions of the luxuriant scenery of the then 
newfound Western land are acknowledged to be unmatched. 
Eraser's Magazine calls it ^^ almost the best historical novel of 
the day:' 

TWO YEARS AGO. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

" Mr. Kingsley has provided us all along with such pleasant diversions 
— such rich and brightly tinted glimpses of natural history, suek 
suggestive remarks on mankind, society, and all sorts of topics^ 
that amidst the pleasure of the way, the circuit to be made will be by 
most forgotten. " — GUARDIAN. 

HYPATIA ; or. New Foes with an Old Face. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. dr. 

The work is from beginning to end a series of fascinating pictures 
of strange phcues of that strange primitive society ; and no finer 
portrait has yet been given of the noble-minded lady who was 
faithful to martyrdom in her attachment to the classical creeds^ 
No work affords a clearer notion of the tnany interesting problems 
which agitated the minds of men in those days, and which, im 
various phases, are again coming up for discussion at the present 
time. 
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Kingsley {fZ.)— continued. 

HEREWARD THE WAKE— LAST OF THE ENGLISH. 
Crown 8vo. 6^. 

Mr, Kingsley here tells the story of the final conflict of the two 
races f Saxons and Normans^ as if he himself had borne a part in it. 
While as a work of fiction ^*Hereward cannot fail to delight all 
readers, no better supplement to the dry history of the time could be 
put into the hands of the young, containing as it does so vivid a 
picture of the social and politiccd life of the period, 

YEAST : A Problem. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

In this production the author' shows, in an interesting dramatic form, 
the state of fermentation in which the minds of many earnest 
men are with regard to some of the most important religious and 
social problems of the day, 

ALTON LOCKE. New Edition. With a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 
4^. dd. 

This novel, which shows forth tht evils arising from modern ^^caste^ 
has done much to remove the unnatural barriers which eocisted 
between the various classes of society, and^to establish a sympathy t» 
some extent between the higher and lower grades of the social scale. 
Though written with a purpose, it is full of character and interest; 
the author shows, to quote the Spectator, **what it is that conf- 
stitutes the true Christian, Godfearing, man'lvving gentlemanJ 
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AT LAST : A CHRISTMAS IN THE WEST INDIES. With, 
numerous Illustrations. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crowik 
8vo. icxr. dd, 

Mr, Kingsley* s dream of forty years was at last fulfilled, when 
he started on a Christmas expedition to the West Indies, for the 
purpose of becoming personally acquainted with the scenes which 
he has so vividly described in ** Westward hoi ^* ^^ In this book 
Mr, Kingsley revds in the gorgeous wealth of West Indian vegeta- 
tion, bringing before us one marvel after another, alterHaldy sating 
and piquing our curiosity. Whether we climb the cliffs with him, 
or peer over into narrow bays which are being hollowed out by the 
trade-surf, or wander through impenetrable forests, where the tops 
of the trees form a green cloud overhead, or gaze down glens which 
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Kingsley (C.) — continued. 

are watered by tlie clearest brooks, running through masses of palm 
and banana and all the rich variety of foliage, we are equally 
delighted and amazal^ — AxHENiEUM. 

THE WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. New 
Edition, with additional Illustrations by Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A., 
and P. Skelton. Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt. y. 

**• In fun, in humour, and in innocent imagination, as a child's 
Sook we do not know its* equals — London Review. *^ Mr, 
Kingsley must have the credit of revealing to us a new order of life, 
. . . There is in the * Water Babies * an abundance of wit, fun, 
good humour, geniality, elan, ^." — ^TiMES, 

THE HEROES; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. With 
Coloured Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. 4J. 6d, 

" We do not think these heroic stories have ever been more attrac- 
tively told. . . . There is a deep under-current of religious feding 
traceable throughout its pages which is sure to influence young 
readers powerfully." — London Review. " One of the children's 
books that will surely become a classic." —Nonconformist. 

PHAETHON ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s, 

" The dialogue of * Phaethon' has striking beauties, and its sugges- 
tions may meet halfway many a latent doubt, and, like a light 
breeze, lift from the soul clotuls that are gathering heavily, and 
threatening to settle down in misty gloom on the summer of many 
a fair and promising young life." — Spectator. 

POEMS ; including The Saint's Tragedy, Andromeda, Songs, 
Ballads, etc. Complete Collected Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Canon Kit^sle^s poetical works have gained for their author, 
independently of his other works, a high and enduring place 
in literature, and are much sought after. The publishers have 
here collected the whole of them in a moderately-priced and handy 
volume. The Spectator calls " Andromeda " " the finest piece 
of En^ish hexameter verse that has ever been written. It is a 
volume which many readers will be glad to possess " 
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Kingsley (H.) — Works by Henry Kingsiey :— 

TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated. With Eight fuU-page 
Illustrations by Huard. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, 
extra gilt. 5j. 

In this volume Mr. Henry Kingsley re-narrates, at the same time 
preserving much of the quaintness of the original^ some of the most 
fascinating tales of travel contained in the collections of Hakluyt 
and others. The Contents are: — Marco Polo ; The Shipwreck 
of Pelsart ; The Wonderful Adventures of Andrew Battel ; The 
Wanderings of a Capuchin; Peter Carder; The Preservation of 
the ** Terra Nova ;^ Spitzbergen; D* Ermenonvilli s Acclimatiza- 
tion Adventure; The Old Slave Trade; Miles Philips; The 
Sufferings of Robert Everard ; jfohtp Fox; Alvaro Nunez; The 
Foundation of an Empire, **We know no better book for those 
who want knowledge or seek to refresh it. As for the * sensational^ ' 
most novels .are tame compared with these narratives.*^ — Athe- 
'» • NiCUM. " Exactly the book to interest and to do good to intelligent 
and high-spirited boys.** — Literary Churchman. 

THE LOST CHILD. With Eight Illustrations by Frolich. 
Crown 4to. cloth gilt. y. 6d. 

]" This is an interesting story of a little boy, the son of an Australian 
shepherd and his wife, who lost himself in the bush, and who was^ 
after much searching, found dead far up a mountain-side. It 
contains many illustrations from the well-known pencil of Frolich, 
'* A pathetic story, and told so as to give children an interest in 
Australian ways and scenery. "- Globe. * * Very charmingly and 
very touchingly told.** — Saturday Review. 

Knatchbull-HugeSSen. — Works by E. H. Knatchbull- 

HUGESSEN, M.P. : — 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen has won for himself a reputation as an 
inimitable teller of fairy- tales. ^^ His powers,** says the TIMES, 
*^are qf a very high order ; light and brilliant narrative flows 
from his pen, and is fed by an invention as graceful as it is inex- 
haustible.** ** Children reading his stories,** the SCOTSMAN says, 
" or hearing them read, will have their minds refreshed and invi^ 
gorated as much as thetr bodies would be by abundance of fresh 
air and exercise** 
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Knatchbull-Hugessen-— ^^'wft'iM'a/. 

STORIES FOR MY CHILDREN. With lUiistratioiis. f ^Thiid 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8to. 5j. 

" The stories are charming^ and full of life andfun^ — Standard. 
" The author heu an imagination as fanciful as Grimm himself 
while some of his stories are superior to anything that Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen has written,** — Nonconformist. 

CRACKERS FOR CHRISTMAS. More Stories. With lUustra- 
tioni by Jellicoe and Elwes. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

*\A fascinating little volume, which will make him^ friends in every 
household in which there are children,** — Daily News. 

MOONSHINE: Fairy Tales. With Illustrations by W. Brunton. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 5^. 

Here will be found ** an Ogre, a Dwarf a Wizard^ quantities of Elves 
and Fairies, and several animals who speak like mortal men and 
women, ** There are twelve stories and nine irresistible illustrations, 
" A volume of fairy toles, written not only for ungrown children, 
hut for bigger, and if you are nearly worn out, or sick, or sorry, 
you will find it good reading, " — Graphic. * * The most charming 
volume of fairy tales which we have ever read, . . . We cannot 
quit this very pleasant book without a word of praise to its illus- 
trator, Mr, Brunton from first to last has cbne admirably," — 
Times. 

Lfa Lyre Francaise. — See Golden Treasury Series. | 

Latham.— SERTUM SHAKSPERIANUM, Subnexis aliquot 

aliunde excerptis floribus. Latine reddidit Rev. H. Latham, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

Besides versions of Shakespeare, this volume contains, among other 
pieces, Gray's ''Elegy,** Campbell's '' Hohenlindeft,** Wolfe's 
*' Buried of Sir jfohn Moore,** and selections from Cowper and 
George Herbert, 

Lemon.— THE legends of number nip. By Mark 

Lemon. With Illustrations by C. Keene. New Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 2J-. 6dl 
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Life and Times of Conrad the Squirrel. A Story 

for Children. By the Author of "Wandering W.illie," "Effie's 
Friends," &c. With a Frontispiece by R. Farren. Crown 8vo. 
3J. 6^. 

It is sufficient to commend this story of a Squirrel to the attention of 
readers, that it is by the author of the beautiful stories of ^^Wan^ 
denng Willie" and ''Effi^s Friends.'' It is well calculated to 
viake children take an intelligent and tender interest in the lower 
animals. 

Lfittle £ Stella, and other Fairy Tales for the Young. Rojral 

i6mo. 3J. dd. 

** This is a fine story, and we thank heaven for not being too wise to 
enjoy it" — Daily News. 

Little Lucy's Wonderful Globe. — See Yonge, C. M. 

Lowell.— AMONG MY BOOKS. Six Essays. Dryden— Witch- 
craft — Shakespeare once More — New England Two Centuries Ago 
— Lessing — Rousseau and the Sentimentalists. Ctown 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

"We may safely say the volume is one of which our chief complaint 
must be that there is not more of it. There are good sense and lively 
feeling forcibly and tersely expressed in every page of his writingJ'^ 
— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Lyttelton. — ^Works by Lord Lyttelton : — 

THE "COMUS" OF MILTON, rendered into Greek Verse. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 5"^- 

THE "SAMSON AGONISTES" OF MILTON, rendered into 
Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6j. dd. 

" Classical in spirit, full oj force, and true to the original^' 
— Guardian. 

Macmillan's Magazine. — Published Monthly. Price \s. 
Volumes I. to XXV. are now ready. *js. 6d. each. 

ISacquoid. — patty. By Katherine S. Macquoid. Two 
-vols. Crown 8vo. 21s, 
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The AxHENiEUM ^^congratulates Mrs, Macquoid on having made 
a great step since the publication oj her last navel,** and says 
this "is a graceful and eminently rectdable story.** The Globe 
considers it *^ well-written, amusing, and interesting, and has the 
merit of being out of the ordinary run of novels,** 

Malbone. — See Higginson. 

Marlitt (E.)— the countess GISELA. Translated from 

the German of E. Marlitt. Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d. 

** A very beautiful story of German country life** — Literary 
Churchman. 

Masson (Professor). — Works by David Masson, M.A., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University 
of Edinburgh. (See also Biographical and Philosophical 
Catalogues.) 

ESSAYS, BIOQRAPHICAL AND. CRITICAL. Chiefly on the 
British Poets. 8vo. I2j. (id, 

"Distinguished by a remarkable power of analysis, a clear state- 
ment of the actucd facts on which speculation is based, and an 
appropriate beauty of language. These Essays shotdd be popular 
with serious men** — Athen^UM. 

BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES. Being a Critical 
Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. Crown 8vo. *js, 6d, 

"Valuable for its lucid analysis of fundamental principles, its breadth 
of view, and sustained animation of style.** — SPECTATOR. ** Mr. 
Masson sets before us with a bewitching ease and clearness which 
nothing but a perfect mastery of his subject could have rendered 
possible, a large body of both deep and sound discriminative criticism 

on all the most memorable of our British novelists His 

brilliant and instructive book,** — ^JOHN Bull. 

Merivale.— KEATS' Hyperion, rendered into Latin Verse. 

By C. Merivale, B.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
y. 6d. 

Milner.— THE lily of LUMLEY. By Edith Milner. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
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** Thf novel is a good one and decidedly worth the reading" — 
Examiner. **A pretty, brightly-written story, ^^ — Literary 
Churchman. ^^A tale possessing the deepest interest, ^^ — Court 
Journal. 

Mistral (F.) — MIRELLE, a Pastoral Epic of Provence. Trans- 
lated by H. Crichton. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6j. 

" It would be hard to overpraise the sweetness and pleasing freshness 
of this charming epic,^^ — Athenaeum. ** ^ good translation of 
a poem that deserves to be known by all students of literature and 
friends of old-world simplicity in story-telling." — NONCON- 
FORMIST. 

Brown, M.P.— MR. PISISTRATUS BROWN, M.P., IN 

THE HIGHLANDS. Reprinted from the DaUy News, with 
Additions. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

These papers appeared at intervals in the Daily News during 
the summer of iSjl. They narrate in light and jocular style 
the adventures ^^by flood and field" of Mr. Brown, M.P, and 
his friend in their tour through the West Highlands, and will be 
found well adapted to while aivay a pleasant hour either by the 
winter fireside or during a summer holiday, 

Mrs. Jerningham's Journal. A Poem purporting to be the 

Journal of a newly-married Lady. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
3J. dd, 

** It is nearly a perfect gem. We have had nothing so good for a 
long time, and those who neglect to read it are neglecting one of 
the jewels of contemporary ^w/f?ry."— Edinburgh Daily Re- 
view. ** One quality in the piece, sufficient of itself to claim a 
momenfs attention^ is that it is unique — original, indeed, is not too 
strong a word — in the manner of its conception and execution," 
— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Mitford (A. B.)— TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. 
MiTFORD, Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. 
With Illustrations drawn and cut on Wood by Japanese Artists. 
Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 21^. 

The old Japanese civilization is fast disappearing, and will, in a 
few years, be completely extinct. It was important, therefore, to 
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preserve as far as possible trustworthy records of a state of society 
whichf although venerable front its antiquity^ has for Europeans 
the charm of novelty ; hence the series of narratives and legends 
translated by Mr, Mitford^ and in which the Japanese are very 
judiciously left to tell their own tale. The two volumes comprise 
not only stories and episodes illustrative of Asiatic superstitions^ 
but also three sermons. The Preface^ Appendices^ and Notes explain 
a number of local peculiarities ; the thirty-one woodcuts are the 
genuine work of a native artist^ who, unconsciously of course^ has 
adopted the process first introduced by the early German masters. 
^^They will always be interesting as memorials of a most exceptional 
society ; while, regarded simply as tales, they are sparkling, sensa' 
tional, and dramatic, and the originality of their ideas and the 
quaintness of their language give them a most captivating piquancy. 
The illustrations are extremely interesting, and for the curious in 
such matters have a special and particular value. " — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Morte d' Arthur. — See Globe Library. 

Myers (Ernest). — THE PURITANS. By Ernest Myers. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2J-. dd, 

** It is not too much to call it a rmlly grand poem, stately and dig- 
nified, and showing not only a high poetic mind, but also great 
power over poetic expression.^* — Literary Churchman. 

Myers (F. W. H.) — POEMS. ByF. W. H. Myers. Con- 
taining "St. Paul," "St John/' and others. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
4^. (>d, 

*^It is rare to find a writer who combines to such an extent the faculty 
of communicating feelings with the faculty of euphonious expres- 
sion.** — Spectator. ** * ^/. Paul * stands without a rival as the 
noblest religious poem which has been written in an age which 
beyond any other has been prolific in this class of poetry. The sub- 
limest conceptions are [expressed in language which, for richness, 
taste, and purity, we have ttever seen excelled.*' — John Bull. 

Nine Years Old.— By the Author of "St Olave's," "When I 
was a Little Girl," &c. Illustrated by Frolich. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8yo. cloth gilt. 4?. (>d. 
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It is believed that this story ^ by the favourably known author of 
** St, Olavis^^^ will be found both highly interesting and itistructive 
to the young. The volume contains eight graphic illustrations by 
Mr. L. Frolich. The Examiner says : " Whether the readers 
are nine years old, or twice, or seven times as old, they must enjoy 
this pretty volume. " 

Noel.— BEATRICE, AND OTHER POEMS. By the Hon. 
RoDEN Noel. Fcap. 8vo. dr. 

"//iy impossible to read the poem through without being powerfully 
moved. There are passages in it which for intensity and tender- 
ness, clear and vivid visioti, spontaneous and delicate sympathy, 
may be compared with the best efforts of our best living writer s^ 
— Spectator. ^^ It is long since we have seen a volume of poems 
which has seemed to us so full of the real stuff of which we are 
made, and uttering so freely the deepest wants of this complicate 
age^"* — British Quarterly. 

Norton. — Works by the Hon. Mrs. Norton : — 

THE LADY.OFLAGARAYE. With Vignette and Frontispiece. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6^. 

**y^ poem entirely unaffected, perfectly original, so true and yet so 
fanciful, so strong and yet so womanly, with painting so exquisite, 
a pure portraiture of the highest affections atid the deeepest sorrows, 
and instilling a lesson true, simple, and sublime.^* — Dublin 
University Magazine. **/«// of thought well expressed, and 
may be classed among her best efforts J^ — Times. 

OLD SIR DOUGLAS. Cheap Edition. Globe 8vo. 2x. 6^. 
** This varied and lively novel — this clever novel so full of character 
and of fine incidental retnark." — Scotsman. ^^ One of the 
pleasantest and healthiest stories of modem fiction." — Globe. 

Oliphant. — Works by Mrs. Oliphant : — 

AGNES HOPETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. New 
Edition with Illustrations. Royal i6mo. gilt leaves. 4J-. 6d. 

** There are few books of late years more fitted to touch the heart, 
purify the feeling, and quicken and sustain right principles." — 
Nonconformist. ** A more gracefully written story it is impos- 
sible to desire," — Daily News. 
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Oliphant — continued, 
A SON OF THE SOIL. New Edition. Globe 8vo. 2j. 6d, 

** Jt is a very different work from the ordinary rttn of novels. 
The whole life of a man is portrayed in it, worked out with subtlety 
and insight y — Athenaeum. " With entire freedom from atty 
sensational ploty there is enough of incident to give keen interest to 
the narrative, and make us feel as we read it that we have been 
spending a few hours with friends who will make our own lives 
better by their own noble purposes and holy living." — British 
Quarterly Review. 

Our Year. A Child's Book, in Prose and Verse. By the Author 
of "John Halifax, Gentleman.** Illustrated by Clarence 
DOBELL. Royal i6mo. 3J. 6d. 

** It is just the book we could wish to see in the hands of every child." 
— English Churchman. 

Olrig Grange. Edited by Hermann Kunst, Philol. Professor. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d, 

This is a poem in six parts, each the utterance of a distinct person. It 
is the story of a young Scotchman of noble aims designed for the 
ministry, but who *^ rent tJie Creed trying to fit it on" who goes to 
London to seek fame and fortune in literature, and who returns de- 
feated to his old home in the north to die. The North British 
Daily Mail, in reviewing the work, speaks of it as affording 
" abounding evidence of genial and generative faculty working in self-^ 
decreed modes. A masterly and original poiver of impression, pour- 
ing itself forth in clear, sweet, strong rhythm. . . . Easy to cull, 
remarkable instances of thrilling fervour, of glowing delicacy, of 
scathing and trenchant scorn, to point out the fine and firm discri- 
mination of character which prevails throughout, to dwell upon the 
ethical power and psychological truth which are exhibited, to note the 
skill with which the diverse parts of the poem are set in organic 
rdation. . . . It is a fine poem, full of life, of music, and of clear 
vision " 

Oxford Spectator, the. — Reprinted. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

These papers, after the manner of Addison^ s ^^ Spectator," appeared 
in Oxford from November 1867 to December 1868, at intervals 
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varying front two days to a week. They attempt to sketch several 
features of Oxford life from an undergraduate s point of view ^ and 
to give modem readings of books which undergraduates study. 
^' There is" the Saturday Review says, ** all the old fun, the 
old sense of social ease and brightness and freedom , the old medley> 
of work and indolence, oj jest and earnest, that made Oxford life 
so picturesque." 

Palgrave. — Works by Francis Turner Palgrave, M.A., late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford : — 

ESSAYS ON ART. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

Mulready — Dyce — Holman Hunt — Herbert — Poetry; Prose, and Seii' 
sationalism in Art — Sculpture in England — The Albert Cross, &^c. 
Most 0/ these Essays have appeared in the Saturday Review 
and elsewhere : but they have been minutely revised, and in some 
cases almost rc-written, with the aim mainly of excluding matters of 
temporary interest, and softefting dawn all asperities of censure. 
The main object of the book is, by examples taken chiefly from the 
works of contemporaries, to illustrate the truths, that art has fixed 
principles, of which any one may attain the knowledge who is not 
wanting in natural taste. Art, like poetry, is addressed to the 
world at large, not to a special jury of professional masters. ** In 
many respects the truest critic we have." — Literary Churchman. 

THE FIVE DAYS' ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH 
GRANGE. A Book for Children. With Illustrations by Arthur 
Hughes and Engraved Title-page by Jeens. Small 4to. cloth 
extra. 6s. 

** If you want a really good book for both sexes and all ages^ buy 
this, as handsome a volume of tales as you^ll find in all the 
market. " — Athen^cum. * * Exquisite both inform and substance. " 
— Guardian. 

LYRICAL POEMS. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

*^A volume of pure quiet verse, sparkling with tender melodies^ and 
alive with thoughts of genuine poetry. . , . Turn, where we will 
throughout the volume, we find traces of beauty, tenderness, and 
truth ; truepoe^s work, touched and refined by the nmster'hand of 
a real artist^ who shows his genius even in trifles" — Standard. 
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ORIGINAL HYMNS. Third Edition, enlarged, i8mo. is, (id, 

" So choice, so perfect, ami so refined^ so tender in feeling, and so 
scholarly in expression, that we look with special interest to every- 
thing that he gives us." — Literary Churchman. 

GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICS. 
Edited by F. T. Palgrave. See Golden Treasury Series. 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS AND SONGS. Edited by F. T. 
Palgrave. Gem Edition. With Vignette Title by Jeens. ^s,6d. 

** For minute elegance no volume could possibly fxcd the * Gem 
Edition^ " — Scotsman. 

Palmer's Book of Praise. — See Golden Treasury 
Series. 

Parables.— -TWELVE parables of our lord, illus- 
trated in Colours from Sketches taken in the East by McEniry, 
with Frontispiece from a Picture by John Jellicoe, and Illumi- 
nated Texts and Borders. Royal 4to. in Ornamental Binding. i6j-. 

The Scotsman calls this **one of the most superb books of the 
season." The richly and tastefully illuminated borders are from 
the Brevario Grimani, in St. MarHs Library, Venice. The 
Times calls it ^^ one of the most beautiful of modern pictorial 
works ;" while /A^ Graphic says ^* nothing in this style, so good, 
has ever before been published." 

Patmore.— THE angel in the house. By Coventry 
Patmore. 

Book I. The Betrothal ; Book II. The Espousals ; Book III. 
Faithful for Ever. The Victories of Love. Tamerton Church 
Tower. Two Vols. Fcap. 8vo. izr. 

** A style combining much of the homeliness of Crabbe, with sweeter 
music and a far higher range of thought." — Times. *^Its merit 
is more than sufficient to account for its success. ... In its manly 
and healthy cheer, the * Angel in the House* is an effectual protest 
against the morbid poetry of the tf^."— Edinburgh Review. 
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** We think his * Angel in the House * would be a good wedding-gift 
to a bridegroom from his friends; though, whenever it is read with 
a right view of its aim, we believe it will be found itself more or 
less, of an angel in the house.'^ — Fraser's Magazine. 

•^* A New and Cheap Edition in One Vol, iSmo., beautifully 
printed on toned paper, price 2s, 6d. 

Pember. ^THE tragedy of LESBOS. a Dramatic Poem. 

By E. H Pember. Fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

Founded upon the story of Sappho, * ^He tells his story with dramatic 
force, and in language that often rises almost to grandeur^ — 
ATHENiEUM. 

Poole.— PICTURES OF COTTAGE LIFE IN THE WEST 

OF ENGLAND. By Margaret E. Poole. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece by R. Farren. Crown 8vo. 3J. dd. 

" Charming stories of peasant life, written in something of George 
Eliofs style, . . . Her stories could not be other than they are, as 
literal as truth, as romantic as fiction, full of pathetic toucJies 
and strokes of genuine humour, . . . All the stories are studies 
of actual life, executed with no mean art,^"* — Times. 

Pope's Poetical Works. — See Globe Library. 

Population of an Old Pear Tree. From the French 

of E. Van Bruyssel. Edited by the Author of " The Heir of 
ReddyfTe." With Illustrations by Becker. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. gilt edges, dr. 

" TTiis is not a regiUar book of natural history, but a description of 
all the living creatures that came and went in a summer^s day 
beneath an old pear tree, observed by eyes thai had for the nonce 
become microscopic, recorded by a pen thai finds dramas in eiery- 
thing, and illustrated by a dainty pencil, t , . We can hardly 
fancy anyone with a moderate turn for the curiosities of insect 
life, or for delicate French esprit, not being taken by these clever 
sketches, " — GUARDIAN. ^^A whimsical and charming little book, ** 
— ATHENiVUM. 
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Portfolio of Cabinet Pictures. — oblong folio, price 42j.» 

7'his is a handsome portfolio containing faithfully executed and 
beautifully coloured reproductions of five well-known pictures : — 
" Childe Harolds Pilgrimage'' and ** The Fighting TSmh-aire^'^ 
by y, M, W, Turner ; ** Crossing the Bridge,'' by Sir IV. A, 
Callcott ; " The Cornfield ," byfohn Constable ; and '* A Land- 
scape," by Birket Foster. The Daily News savs of them, 
** They are very beautifully executed, and might be framed and 
hung up on the wall, as creditable substitutes for the originals. " 



Raphael of Urbino and his Father Giovanni 

SANTI. — By J. D. Passavant, formerly Director of the 
Museum at Frankfort. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt 
edges. 3 1 J. 6^. 

To the enlarged French edition of Herr Passavant' s Life of Raphael, 
that painter's culmirers have turned whenever they have sought for 
information ; and it will doubtless remain for many years the best 
book of reference on all questions pertaining to the great painter. 
The present work consists of a translation of those parts of Passa- 
vanfs volumes which are most likely to interest the general reader. 
Besides a complete life of Raphael it contains the valuable descrip- 
tions of all his known paintings, and the Chronological Index, 
which is of so much service to amateurs who wish to study the pro* 
gressive character of his works. The illustrations, twenty in 
number, by Woodbury's new permanent process of photography, 
are from the finest engravings thai could be procured, and have been 
chosen with the intention of giving examples of Raphad's various 
styles of painting. " There will be found in the volume almost all 
that the ordinary student or critic would require to learn." — Art 
Journal. **y? is most beautifully and profusdy illustrated." — 
Saturday Review. 

Realmah. — By the Author of " Friends in Council." Crown 8vo. 

es. 

Rhoades. — poems. By James Rhoades. Fcap. 8vo. ^r. 6<i 

Contents: — Ode to Harmony ; To the Spirit of Unrest; Ode to 
Winter; The Tunnel; To the Spirit of Beauty ; Song of a Leaf ; 
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By the Rother ; An Old Orchard ; Love and Rest ; The Flowers 
Surprised; On the Death of Artemus Ward ; The Two Pathf ; 
The Ballad of Little Maisie ; Sonnets, 

Richardson.— THE ILIAD of the east, a Selection ©f 

Legends drawn from Valmiki's Sanskrit Poem, **The Ramayana." 
By Frederika Richardson. Crown 8va yj. dd, 

" // is impossible to read it without recognizing the value and interest 
of the Eastern epic. It is as fascinating as a fairy tcde, this 
romantic poem tf India, " — Globe. * * A charming volume which 
cU once enmeshes the reader in its snares. " — Athen^um. 

Robinson Crusoe. — ?See Globe Library and Golden 
Treasury Series. 

Roby.— STORY OF A HOUSEHOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mary K. Roby. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

Rogers. — Works by J. E. Rogers : — 

RIDICULA REDIVIVA. Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated in 
Colours, with Ornamental Cover. Crown 4to. 6j. 

** The most splendid, and at the same time the most really meritorious 
of the books specially intended for children, that we have seen.** — 
Spectator. " These large bright pictures will attract children to 
really good and honest artistic work, and that ought not to be an 
indifferent consideration with parents who propose to educate their 
children** — Pall Mall Gazette. 

MORES RIDICULL Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated in Colours, 
with Ornamental Cover. Crown 4to. 6j. 

" These world-old rhymes have never had and need never wishftr 
a better pictorial setting than Mr. Rogers has given them** — 
TiATES. *^ Nothing could be quainter or more absurdly comical 
than most of the pictures, which are all carefully executed and 
beautifully coloured** — Globe. 

Rossetti. — Works by Christina RossErn : — 

GOBLIN MARKET, AND OTHER POEMS. With two Designs 
by D. G. Rossetti. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

c 
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Rosoretti — co»Hnu«i, 

*'She handles her liitU marvel with that rare poetic discrimination 
which neither exhausts it of its simple wonders by pushing sym- 
bolism too far f nor keeps those wonders in tkf merely fahmlmu ctnd 
capricious stage. In fact ^ she has produced a true children's poem^ 
which is far more dtlightjul to the mature than to children^ though 
it would be delightful to a//."— Spectator. 

THE PRINCE'S PROGRESS, AND OTHER POEMR With 
two Designs by D. G. Rossetti. Fcap^-S^; 6ai 

" Miss Rossettt* s poems are oj the kind which recalls Shelley*s defini- 
tion of Poetry as the record of the best and happiest moments of the 
' best and happiest minds. . . . They are like the piping of a bird" 
on the spray in the sunshine^ Or the quaint singing with which a 
child amuses itself when it forgets that anybody is listening^ — 
Saturday Review. 



Rossetti (W. M.)— DANTE'S HELL. See "Dante. 



n 



Ruth and her Friends. A Story for Girls. With a Frontis- 
piece. Fourth Edition. Royal i6mo. 3^. 6</. 

** We wish all the school girls and home-taught girls in the land had' 
the opportunity of reading it" — Nonconformist. 

Scott's Poetical Works. — See Glob^ Library. 

Scouring of the White Horse; or, the Long 

VACATION RAMBLE OF A LONDON CLERK. Illustrated 
by Doyle. Imp. i6mo. Cheaper Issue. 3j. 6d, 

" A glorious tale of summer joy." — Freeman. " There is a genial 
hearty life about the book."— JOKJi Bull. " The execution is 
excellent. . . . Like * Tom Brown^s School DaySy the * White 
Horse'' gives the reader a feeling of gratitude and personal esteem 
towards the author." — SatvRDAY REVIEW. 

Seeley (Professor). — LECTURES and ESSAYS. By 

J. R. Seeley, M.A. Professor of Modem History in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. lar. 6d* 
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Contents : — Roman Imperialism : i. TAe Great Roman Revolu- 
tion ; 2, Tke Proximate Came of the Fail of the Roman Empire ; 
3. The Later Empiric — Milimt's Political Opinimis — Milton^ s 
Poetry — Elementary Principles in Art — Liberal Education in 
Universities^ English in Schools' — The Church as a Teacher of 
Morality — The Teaching of Politics: an Inaugural Lec^re de- 
livered at Cambridge, " lit is the master of a clear and pleasant 
style, great facility of expression ^ and a considerable range of illus- 
tration, . . . The criticism is ahvays acute, the description always 
graphic and continuous, and the mutter of each essay is careftdly/ 
arranged with a view to unity of effect ." — Spectator. ^* His 
book will be full of interest to alt thoughtful readers,'*— ^AtXi. 
MaIl Gazette. 

Shairp (Principal). — KILMAHOE, a Highland Pastoral, with 
other Poems.- By John Campbell Shairp, Principal of the 
United College, St. Andrews. Fcap. 8yo. 5j. 

*^ Kilmahoe is a Highland Pastoral, redolent of the warm soft air 
of the ivestern lochs and moors, sketched out with remarkable 
grace dnd picturesquenessy — Saturday Review. 

SiiakeSf^are* — The Works of William Shakespeare. Cam- 
bridge Edition. Edited by W. George Clark, M.A. and W. 
Aldis Wright, M.A. Nine vols. 8vo. Cloth. 4/. 14^. 6d. 

This, now acknowledged to be the standard edition of Shakespeare, is 
the result of many years' study and research on the part of the 
accomplished Editors, assisted by the suggestions and contributions 
of Shakespearian students in all parts of the country. The following 
are the distinctive characteristics of this edition : — i. The text is 
based on a thorough collation of the four Folios, and of all the 
Quarto editions of the separate plays, and of subsequent editions and 
commentaries. 2. All the results of this collation are given in note: 
at the foot of the page, together ivith the conjectural emendations 
collected and suggested by the Editors, or furnished by their cor- 
respondents, so as to give the reader a complete view of the existing 
materials out of which the text has been constructed, or may be 
' amended. 3. Where a quarto edition differs materially from the 
received text, the text of the quarto is printed literatim in a smaller 
type after the received text. 4. The lines in each scene are num- 
bered separately, so as to facilitate reference. 5. At the end of each 

C 2 
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play a few notes y critical, explanatory, and illustrative, are added. 
6. The Poenis, edited on a similar plan, are printed at the end 
of the Dramatic Works. The Preface contains some notes an 
Shakespearian Grammar, Spelling, Metre, and Punctuation, and 
a history of all the chief editions from the Poefs time to the present. 
The Guardian calls it an ^^ excellent, and, to the student, almost 
indispensable edition ;" and the Examiner calls it " an unrivalled 
edition. " 

Shakespeare, Globe. — See Globe Library. 

Shakespeare's Tempest. Edited with Glossarial and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by the Rev. J. M. Jephson. Second Edition. 
iSmo. If. 

This is an edition for use in schools. The introduction treats briefly 
of the value of language, the fable of the play and other points. 
The notes are intended to teach the student to analyse every obscure 
sentence and trace out the logical sequence of the poefs thoughts ; 
to point out the rules of Shakespear£s versification ; to explain 
obsolete words and meanings ; and to guide the studenfs taste by 
directing his attention to such passages as seem especially worthy 
of note for their poetical beauty or truth to nature. The text is in 
the main founded upon that of the first collected edition of Shake- 
spear^ s plays. 

Smith. — POEMS. By Catherine Barnard Smith. Fcap. 
8vo. 5j. 

** Wealthy in feeling, meaning, finish, and grace; not without passion, 
which is suppressed, but the keener for that." — ATHENiEUM. 

Smith (Rev. Walter).— hymns of CHRIST AND the 

CHRISTIAN LIFE. By the Rev. Walter C. Smith, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. ds, 

" These are among the sweetest sacred poems we have read for a long 
time. With no profuse imagery, expressing a range of feeling 
and expression by no means uncommon, they are true and elevatedf 
and their pathos is profound and simple.^' — NONCONFORMIST. 

Song Book, the.-^-See Golden Treasury Series. 
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Spenser's Works. — See Globe Library. 

Spring Songs. By a West Highlander. With a Vignette 
Illustration by Gourlay Steele. Fcap. 8vo. u. 6d. 

** Without a trace of affectation or sentimentalism, these utterances 
are perfectly simple and natural, profoundly human and pro* 
foundly trueJ** — Daily News. 

Stephen (C. E.)— the service of the POOR; being 
an Inquiry into the Reasons for and against the Establishment ot 
Religions Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes. By Caroline 
Emilia Stephen. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Miss Stephen defines religious Sisterhoods as *' associations, the organi- 
zation of which is based upon the assumption that works of chariiy 
are either acts of worship in themselves, or means to an end,, 
that end being the spiritual welfare of the objects or the performers 
of those works. ^' Arguing from that point of mew, she devotes the 
first part of her volume to a brief history of religious associations, 
taking as specimens — /. The Deaconesses of the Primitive Church ; 
IL theBSguines; III. the Third Order of S. Francis; IV. the 
Sisters of Charity of S. Vincent de Paul ; V. the Deaconesses of 
Modern Germany. In the second part, Miss Stephen attempts to 
show what are the real wants met by Sisterhoods, to what extent the 
same wants may be effectually met by the organization of corre- 
sponding institutions on a secular basis, and what are the reasons 
for endeavouring to do so, * *It touches incidentally and with mueh 
wisdom a fid tenderness on so many of the relations of women, par- 
ticularly of single women, with society, that it may be rectd with 
advantage by many who have never thought of entering a Sister- 
hood. "— Spectator. 

Stephens (J. B.)— convict once, a Poem. By J. Brun- 
TON Stephens. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3j. 6d. 

A tale of sin and sorrow, purporting to be the confession of Mag- 
dalen Power, a convict first, and then a teacher in one of the Aus- 
tralian Settlements ; the narrative is supposed to be written^ by 
Hyacinth, a pupil of Magdalen Power ^ and the victim of X^r' 
jealousy. The metre of the poem is the same as that of Long- 
fellow's "Evangeline.^* "It is as far more interesting than 
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ninety-nine novels out of a hundred^ as it is superior io i^fffi in 
power, worthy and beauty. We should most strongly advise every- 
body to read * Convict Once' "—WESTMINSTER Revuiw. 

Sjtwebovis^e of S^orie^. — Soe Yonge, c. m. 

Streets and Lanes of .« {City : /Being ^^ .K,winiscences 

of Amy Button. With a Preface by the Bishop of Salis- 
bury. Second and Cheaper Edition. Globe Svo. 2s. ,6<^. 

This little volume records, to use the woi'ds of the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, ''^ a portion of the experience, selected out of overflowing 
materials, of two ladies, during several years of devoted work as 
district parochial visitor's in a large population in the north of 
England^ Every incident nctrrated is absolutely true, and only 
tlietmmes of the per^ns introduced have been (necessarily ) changed. 
The '■^ Reoiiniscences of Amy DuUon " serve to illustrate the line 
qf argujfierU adopted by Miss Stephen in her work on * ^the Service 
qftJie Foor,^^ because Uiey show t/iat as in one aspect tlie lady visitor 
if lay be said to be a link between rich and poor, in anotlier she helps 
to blend the **religiQus " life with the '''^ secular, ''^ and in both does 
service of extreme value to the Church and Nation. "One of the 
^ost really striking books that has ever come before us. " — Li terary 
ClIURCHMA>\ 

$UI\A^ j9.90.k ,Qf Pp.etry. — See Golden Treasury 

^ EYRIES. 

SyiWOads (J. A., M.D.)— miscellanies. By John 
Addington Symonds, M.D. Selected and Edited, with an 
Introductory Memoir, by his Son. 8vo. *]s. 6d. 

The late Dr. Symonds, of Bristol, was a man of singularly versatile 
and elegant as well as powerful and scientific intellect. In order 
to make this selection from his many zvorks generally interesting, the 
editor has confined himself to works of pure literature, and to such 
scientific studies as had a getter al philosophical or Social interest. 
Among the general subjects are articles on the Principles df Beauty, 
on Knowledge, and a Life of Dr. Pritchard ; among the Scientific 
.Studies are papers on Sleep and Dreams, Apparitions, the Relations 
bctiveen Mind and Muscle, Habit, etc. ; there are several papers on 
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the Social -and PoHHcdl Aspects of Medicine ; and a few Poems and 
'Jransltitiensj sHtcted frevi'a grtai mimber of equal mmt^ hewe been 
inserted at the endt -^s sj>eH»ieHs of the lighter literary recreations 
which occupied the intervals of leisure in a long and laborious life. 
** Mr. Symonds has certainly done right in gathering together what 
his father left behind him. "-^Saturday Review. 

Tbeophrastus, Characters of. — SccJebb. 

Thring.— SCHOOL SONGS. A Collection of Songs for Schools. 

With the Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the Rev. E. 
Thring and H. Riccius. Folio. 7^. dd. 

There is a tendency in schools to stereotype the forms of life. Any 
genial solvent is valuable. Games do inuch ; but games do not 
penetrate to domestic life^ and are much limited by age. Music 
supplies the want. The collection includes the *^ Agnus Dei,^* 
Tennyson^ s ** Light Brigade " Macaulay s " Ivry,^* etc. among other 
pieces. 

Tom Brown's School I>ays. — By An Old Boy. 

Golden Treasury Edition, /^. 6d. People's Edition, 2s. 

With Sixty Illustrations, by A. Hughes and Sydney Hall, 

Square, cloth extra, gilt edges. I or. 6d. 
With Seven Illustrations by the same Artists, Crown 8vo. 6^. 

** We have read and re-read this book with unmingled pleasure. . . . 
We have carefully guarded ourselves against any tampering with 
our critical sagacity , and yet have been compelled again and again 
toexclaim^ Bene I OptimeP^ — London, Quarterly Review. . 
^^ An exact picture of the bright side of a Rugby boy's experience, 
told with a life, a spirit ^ and a fond minuteness of detail and recol- 
lection which is infinitely honourable to the author. ^^ — Edinburgh 
Review. ** The most famous boy^s book in the language." — 
Daily News. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. — NcwIEdition. "With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

** In no other work that we can call to mind are the finer qualities of 
the English gentleman more happily portrayed,^"* — Daily NEWS. 
**^ book of great power and truth:'— '^kiiO'^ki. REVnrvN^ 
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Trench. — Works by R. Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop 

of Dublin. (For other Works by this Author, see Theological, 
Historical, and Philosophical Catalogues.) 

POEMS. Collected and arranged anew. Fcap. 8vo. *js, 6d, 

ELEGIAC POEMS. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. zs. dd. 

CALDERON'S LIFE'S A DREAM : The Great Theatre of the 
World. With an Essay on his Life and Genius. Fcap. 8vo. 
4J. (yd, 

HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. Selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by Archbishop Trench. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 51. dd. 

This volume is called a " Household Booky* by this name implying 
that it is a book for all — that there is nothing in it to prevent it 
from being confidently placed in the hands of every member of the 
household. Specimens of all classes of poetry are given, iftcluding 
selections from living authors. The editor has aimed to produce 
a book ^^ which the emigrant ^ finding room for litHe not absolutely 
necessary, might yet find room for in his trunk, and the traveller 
in his knapscLck, and that on some narrow shelves where there are 
few books this might be one,'"* ** The Archbishop has conferred in 
this delightful volume an important gift on the whole English- 
speaking population of the world. " — Pall Mall Gazette. 

SACRED LATIN POETRY, Chiefly Lyrical. Selected and 
, arranged for Use. By Archbishop Trench. Second Edition, 
Corrected and Improved. Fcap. Svo. *js. 

** The aim of the present volume is to offer to members of our English 
Church a collection of the best sacred LaMn poetry, such as they 
shall be able entirely and heartily to accept and approve — a collection^ 
that is, in which they shall not be evermore liable to be offended, and 
to have the current of their sympathies checked, by coming upon that 
which, however beautiful as poetry, out of higher respects they must 
reject and condemn — in which, too, they shall not fear that snares 
are being laid for them, to entangle them unawares in admiration 
for aught which is inconsistent with their faith and fealty to their 
ffwn spiritual mother." — Preface. 

JUSTIN MARTYR, AND OTHER POEMS. Fifth Edition. 
Fcap. 8vb. 6^. 
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Trollope (Anthony). — sir harry hotspur of 

HUMBLETHWAITE. By Anthony Trollope, Author of 
"Framley Parsonage," etc. Cheap Edition. Globe 8vo. 2j. 6^. 

The Times says: ^^ In this novel we are glad to recognize a return 
to what we must call Mr. Trollopis old form. The characters 
are drawn with vigour and boldness, and the book may do good 
to many readers of both sexesP The Athen^BUM remarks : *■'■ No 
reader who begins to read this book is likely to lay it down until 
the last page is turned. This brilliant navel appears to us decidedly 
more successful than any other of Mr. Trollopis shorter stories.''' 

Turner. — Works by the Rev. Charles Tennyson Turner : — 

SONNETS. Dedipated to his Brother, the Poet Laureate. Fcap. 
8vo. 4f. dd. 

" The Sonnets are dedicated to Mr. Tennyson by his brother, andJiave, 
independently of their merits, an interest of association. They both 
love to write in simple expressive Saxon ; both love to touch their 
imagery in epithets rather than in formal similes ; both have a 
delicate perception of rhythmical movement, and thus Mr, Turner 
has occasional lines which, for phrase and music, might be ascribed 
to his brother. . . //e knows the haunts of the wild rose, the shady 
nooks where light quivers through the leaves, the ruralities, in shorty 
of the land of imagination." — AxHENiEUM. 

SMALL TABLEAUX. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. td, 

" Tliese brief poems have not only a peculiar kind of interest for 
the student of English poetry, but are intrinsically delightful, and 
will reward a cartful and frequent perusal. Full of ndiveti, piety, 
love, and knowledge of statural objects, and each expressing a single 
and generally a simple subject by means of minute and original 
pictorial touches, these Sonnets have a place of their own. " — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

Virgil's Works. — See Globe Library. 

Vittoria Colonna.— life and poems. By Mrs. Henry 

ROSCOE. (Jrown 8vo. 91. 

The life of Vittoria Colonna, the celebrated Marchesa di Pescara, 
has received hut cursory notice from any English writer, though 
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in evity history of Itdly her name is mentioned with greed honour 
among the poets of the sixteenth century. ** In three hundred and 
fifty years" says her biographer^ Visconii^ ^^ there has been no other 
Italian lady who can be compared to her,** ^^ It is written with 
good taste^ luith quick and intelligent sympathy ^ occasionally with 
a real freshness and charm of styled — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Yoluateer'fi Scrap Book. By the Author of " The Cam- 
bridge Scrap Book." Crown 4to. 7^. (^. 

** A genial and clever caricaturist in whom zve may often perceive 
through small details that he has as proper a sense of the graceful 
as of the ludicrous. The author inight be and probably is a 
Volunteer himself so kindly is the mirth he makes of all the inci- 
dents and phrases of the drill-ground.^' — Examiner. 

^l¥andertng ^Willie. By the Author of " Effie's Friends," and 

" John Hatherton." Third Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

** This is an idyll of rare truth and beauty. . . . The story is simple 
and touching, the style of extraordinary delicacy, precision, and 
picturesqueness. . . . A charming gift-book for young ladies not 
yet promoted to novels, and will amply repay those of their elders 
who may give an hour to its perused. '^ — DAILY News. 

Webster. — Works by Augusta Webster : — 

*^ If Mrs. Webster only remains true to herself, she will assuredly 
take a higher rank as a poet than any woman has yet done." — 
Westminster Review. 

DRAMATIC STUDIES. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

"y^ volume as strongly marked by perfect taste as by poetic power," -^ 
Nonconformist. 

A WOMAN SOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. Crown 8vo. is. 6d, 

^^ Mrs. Webster has shown us that she is able to draw admirably 
from the life; that she can observe with subtlety, and render her 
observations with delicacy ; that she can i?npersonate complex con- 
ceptions and venture into which few living writers can follow her." 
— Guardian. 
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TVebster — continued. 

PORTRAITS. Second Edition. Extra fcp-p. -Svo. ^j. ^. 

"Mrs, Webster's poems exhibit simplicity and tender?iess . . . her 
taste is perfect . . . This simplicity is combined with a subtlety of 
thoughty feeling, and observation which detnemd that attention which 
only refd loyers -of poetry are gpt to besfow.^^ — Westminster 
Review. 

PROMETHEUS BOUND OF iESCHYLUS. LiteraUy translated 
into English Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

" Closeness and simplicity combined with literary skills — ATHE- 
NAEUM. "Mrs, Webster's ^Dramatic Studies'* and * Tratislation 
of Pro$ruthetis ' hoRje won for her an honourable plcLce among our 
female po^s. She writes with remarkable vigour afid dramatic 
realimtion, and bids fair to be the most successful claimant of Mrs. 
Bromnin^s man/llc^^-^BjiaTisu Quarterly Review. 

i4EDE4 OF EURIPIDES. Literally translated into English 
Verse. Extra fcap. 8vp. jj. ^, 

" Mrs. Webster s translation surpasses our tttmost expectations. It is 
a photograph of the original without any of that harshness which 
so often accompanies a photography — Westminster Review. 

THE AUSPICIOUS DAY. A Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 
8vo. %s, 

WeStn^inst^r Piay§. Lusus Alteri Westmonasterienses, Sive 
Prolog et Epilog! ad Fabulas in S*^ Petri CoUegio : actas qui Ex- 
stabant collecti et justa quoad licuit annorum serie ordinati, quibus 
accedit Declamationum quae vocantur et Epigrammatum Delectus. 
Curantibus J. Mure, A.M., H. Bull, A.M., C. B. Scott, B.D. 
Svo. lis. 6d. 
Idem. — Pars Secunda, 1820 — 1864. Quibus accedit Epigrammatum 
Delectus. Svo. i^s. 

When I was a Little Girl, STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 

By the Author of **St. Olave's." Third Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 4J. 6d. With Eight Illustrations by L. FroLICH. 

At the head, and a long way ahead, of all books for girls, we 
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place * When I was a Little Girl.' "—Times. **// is one of the 
choicest morsels of child-biography which we have nut tvith." — 
Nonconformist. 

Wollaston.— LYRA DEVONIENSIS. ByT. V. Wollaston, 

M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

^^ It is the ivork of a man of refined taste, of deep religious sentiment, 
a true artist, and a good Christian.^'' — CHURCH TiMES. 

Woolner.— MY beautiful lady. By Thomas Woolner. 

With a Vignette by Arthur Hughes. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. 5j. 

" // is clearly the product of no idle hour, but a highly -conceived and 
faithfully-executed task, self-imposed, and prompted by that inward 
yearning to utter great thoughts, and a wealth of passionate feeling, 
which is poetic genius. No man can read this poem without being 
struck by the fitness and finish of the workmanship, so to speak, as 
well as by the chastened and unpretending loftiness of thought 
which pervades the whole" — Globe. 

^Vords from the Poets. Selected by the Editor of " Rays 
of Sunlight" With a Vignette and Frontispiece. i8mo. limp., is. 
The selection aims at popularity, and deserves it/' — Guardian. 
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Wyatt (Sir M. Digby).— FINE ART ; a Sketch of its 

History, Theory, Practice, and application to Industry. A Course 
of Lectures delivered before the University of Canj^bridge. By 
Sir M. DiGBY Wyatt, M. A. Slade Professor of Fine Art. 
8vo. lOJ. 6d. 

" An excellent handbook for the student of art. " — GRAPHIC. " The 
book abounds in valuable matter, and will therefore be read with 
pleasure and profit by lovers of art.'' — Daily News. 

Yonge (C. M.) — Works by Charlotte M. Yonge. (See also 

Catalogue of Works in History, and Educational 
Catalogue. ) 

THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Eighteenth Edition. With Illus- 
trationF. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
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Yonge (C. M.) — continued. 

HEARTSEASE. Eleventh Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6j. 

THE DAISY CHAIN. Tenth Edition. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6j. 

# 

THE TRIAL: MORE LINKS OF THE DAISY CHAIN. 
Fifth Edition. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6s. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

HOPES AND FEARS. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6j. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6^. 

CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE'S NEST. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

** We think the authoress of * The Heir of Redely ffe^ lias surpassed 
her previous efforts in this illuminated chronicle of the olden time." 
— British Quarterly. 

THE CAGED LION. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s. 

** Prettily and tenderly written^ and ivill with young people especially 
be a great favour ite.^^ — Daily News. ^^ Everybody should read 
this.'" — Literary Churchman. 

THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; OR, THE WHITE AND 
BLACK RIBAUMONT. Crown Svo. 6s. 



li 



Miss Yonge has brought a lofty aim as ivell as high art to t/ie con- 
struction of a story which may claim a place among the best efforts 
in historical romance." — Morning Post. " The plot, in truth, 
is of the very first order of merit." — SPECTATOR. *' We have 
seldom read a more charming story." — Guardian. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. A Tale of the Last Ciiisade. 
Illustrated. iSmo. y, 6d. 
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Yonge (C. yi,)—conHnued. 

" A tale which, we are sure, will give pleasuYe to many othen baidts 
the young people for whom it is specially intended, . . , This 
extremely prettily-told story does not require the guarantee afforded 
by the name of the author of * The Heir of RedclyffH^ oH tHetttk- 
-* P^S^ ^^ ^«j«r^ its becoming a universal favourite,*^ — Dublin 
Evening Mail. 

THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. New Edition, with Coloured 
Illustrations. i8mo. 4J. 6^. 

" The illustrations are very spirited and rich in colcfUf, artd the 
story can hardly fail to charm the youthful reader.^'* — Manchester 
Examiner. 

THE LITTLE DUKE : RICHARD tllE FEARLl!S.^. f^tfw 
Edition. Illustrated. i8mo. 3*. dd. 

A STOREHOUSE OF STORIES. First and Second Series. 
Globe 8vo. 3J. 6</. each. 

Contents of First Series : — History of PhiK]^ Quitrll — 
Goody Twoshoes— The Governess— Jemima Placid — TbePdiattbu- 
lations of a Mouse— The Village School— The Littit* Qtieen— 
History of Little Jack. 

* * Miss Yonge has done great service to the infantry of this generation 
by putting these eldven stories of sage simplicity within their reach." 
— British Quarterly Review. 

Contents of Second Series: — Family Stories — Elements- of 
Morality — A Puzzle for a Curious Girl — Blossoms of Morality. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES AND ALL 
COUf^TRIES. Gathered and Narrated Anew. New Edition, 
with Twenty Illustrations by Frolich. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 6*. 
(See also Golden Treasury Series). Cheap Edition, is. 

** We have seen no prettier gift-book for a longtime, and ttone which ^ 
both for its cheapness and the spirit in which it has been compiled^ 
is more deserving of praised — Athenaeum. 

A BOOK OF WORTHIES.— See Golden Treasury SbeWs. 
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, LITTLE LUCY'S WONDERFUL GLOB^. Pictur<!d by 
Frolich, and narrated by Charlotte M. Yonge. Second 
Edition. Crown 4to. cloth gilt. 6^. 

Miss Yong^s wonderful *^ knack ^^ of instructive story-ielling to 
children is well known. In this volume, in a fftanfisf which 
cannot but prove interesting to all boys and girls, shi fnanages 
to convey a wonderful amount of information concerning most of 
the countries of the world ; in this she is considerably aided by the 
twenty 'four telling pictures of Mr. Frolich. ^^ ^ Lucy^ s Wonderful 
Globe ' is capital, and will give its youthful rectders more idea of 
foreign cou>ntries and customs than any number of books of geography 
or travel.''' — GRAPHIC. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to 
Edward II. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. Second Edition, enlarged. 

A Second Series. THE WARS IN FRANCE. Extra fcap, 
8vo. 5^. 

The endeavour has not been to chi'onicle facts, but to put together a 
series of pictures of persons and events, so as to arrest the attention, 
and give so?ne individuality and distinctness to the recollection, by 
gathering together details at the most memorable moments. The 
** Cameos^'' are intended as a book for young people just beyond the 
elementary histories of England, and able to enter in some degree 
into the real spirit of events, and to be struck with characters and 
scefies presented in some relief ^^ Instead of dry details," says the 
Nonconformist, ^^ we have li^ng pictures, faithful, vivid, and 
striking." 

Young.— MEMOIR OF CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG, 

Tragedian. With Extracts from his Son's Journal. By Julian 
Charles Young, M.A., Rector of Ilmington. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6d. With Portraits and Sketches. 

** There is hardly a page of it which wets not worth printing. There 
is hardly a line which lias not sonu kind of interest attaching 
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to it" — Guardian. **/// this budget of anecdotes, fables y and 
gossips old and new, relative to Scott, Moore, Clialmers, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Croker, Mathews, the Third and Fourth Georges, 
Bowles, Beckford, Lockhart, Wellington, Peel, Louis Napoleon, 
lyOrsay, Dickens, Thackeray, Louis Blanc, Gibson, Constable, 
And Stanfeld (the list might be much extended), tlie reader must be 
hard indeed to please who cannot find entertainment^ — Pai.l 
Mall Gazette. 



MACMILLAN'S 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

Uniformly printed in i8mo., with Vignette Titles by Sir 
Noel Paton, T. Woolner, W. Holman Hunt, J. E. 
MiLLAis, Arthur Hughes, &c Engraved on Steel by 
Jeens. Bound in extra cloth, 4s. 6d. each volume. Also 
kept in morocco and calf bindings. 

" Messrs. MacmUlan have, in their Golden Treasury Series^ especially 
provided editions of standard works ^ volumes of sdected poetry^ and 
original compositiotis, which entitle this series to be called classical. 
Nothing can be better than the literary execution^ nothing more 
elegant than the material workmanship" -^'B^mSH QUARTERLY 
Review. 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 

LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Francis Turner 
Palgrave. 

*' This delight/td little volunUf the Golden Treasury ^ which contains 
many of the best origincd lyrical pieces and songs tn our language^ 
grouped with care and skUl, so as to illustrate each other like the 
pictures in a well-arranged galleryj*^ — Quarterly Review. 

The Children's Garland from the best Poets. 

Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmorx. 

** // includes specimens of all the grtat masters in the art of poetry^ 
selected with the matured judgment of a man concentrated on 
obtaining insight into the feelings and tastes of childhood^ and 
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desirous to OTvaktn its finest impulses^ to cultivate its keenest sensi- 
bilities" — Morning Post. 

The Book of Praise* From the Best English Hymn Writers. 
Selected and arranged by Sir Roundell Palmer. A New and 
Enlarged Edition. 

" All previous compilations of this kind must undeniably for the 
present give plcu:e to the Book of Praise. . . . The selection has 
been mcuU throughout with sound judgment and critical taste. The 
pains involved in this compilcUion must have been immense^ eni' 
bracings as il does, every writer of note in 4his specicU province of 
English litercUure, and ranging over the most widely divergent 
tracks of rdigums thought.''* — Saturday Review. 

The Fairy Book ; the Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected and 
rendered anew by the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." 

" A delightful selection^ in a delightful external form ; full of the 
physical splendour and vast opulence of proper faity tcdes." — 
Spectator. 

The Ballad Book, a Selection of the Choicest British Ballads. 

Edited by William Allingham. 

' ' His taste as a judge of old poetry will be found, by all acquainted with 
the various readings of old English ballads, true enough to justify 
his undertaking so critical a task." — Saturday Review. 

The Jest Book. The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Selected 
and arranged by Mark Lemon. 

" The fullest and best jest book that has yet appeared." — Saturday 
Review. 

Bacon's Essays and Colours of Good and Evil. 

With Notes and Glossarial Index. By W. Aldis Wright, M. A. 

** The beautiful little edition of BacotCs Essays, new before us, does 
credit to the taste and scholarship of Mr. Aldis Wright. , '. . It 
puts the reader in possession of all the essential literary facts and 
chronology necessary for reading the Essays in connection with 
Bacofis life and times. " — S pect ator. * * By far the most complete 
as well as the most elegant edition we possess." — Westminster 
Review. 
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The Pilgrim's Progress from this World to that which is to 
come. By John Bunyan. 
" A beautijul and scholarly re^ni*^ — Spectator. 

The Sunday Book of Poetry for the Young. 

Selected and arranged by C. F. Alexander. 

^*A well-selected volume qf Sacred Poetry,** — Spectator. 

A Book of Golden Deeds of All Times and All Countries. 

Gathered and narrated anew. By the Author of "The Heir of 
Redclyffe." 

**, . . To the youngj for whom it is especially intended^ as a most 
interesting collection 0/ thrilling tales well told; and to their elders^ 
as a useful handbook of reference^ and a pleasant one to take up 
when their wish is to while away a weary half hour. We have 
seen no prettier gift-book for a long time** — ATHENiEUM. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Bums, Edited, with 

Biographical Memoir, Notes, and Glossary, by Alexander 
Smith. Two Vols. 

*^ Beyond all question this is the most beautiful edition of Burns 
y«^<w/."— Edinburgh Daily Review. 

The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Edited from 

the Original Edition by J. W. Clark, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

*' Mutilated and modified editions of this English classic are so much 
the rule, that a cheap afut pretty copy of it, rigidly exact to the 
original, ivill be a priu to many book-buyers,** — Examiner. 

The Republic of Plato. Translated into English, with 
Notes by J. LI. Davies, M.A. and D. J. Vaughan, M.A. 
" A dainty and cheap little edition,** — Examiner. 

The Song Book. Words and Tunes from the best Poets and 
Musicians. Selected and arranged by John Hullah. Professor 
of Vocal Music in King's Collie, London. 

D 3 
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'* A choice collection of the sterling songs of England^ Scotland^ and 
Ireland^ with the music of each prtfixed to the words. How much 
true wholesome pleasure such a book can diffuse, and will diffuse, 
we trust, through many thousand families^ — Examiner. 

La Lyre Francaise. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by 
GusTAVE Masson, French Master in Harrow SchooL 
A sdution of the best French songs and lyrical pieces, 

Tom Brown's School Days. By An Old Boy. 

** A perfect gem of a book. The best and most healthy book about 
boys for boys that ever was toritten,**— Illustrated Times. 

A Book of Worthies. Gathered from the Old Histories and 
written anew by the Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe.*' 
With Vignette. 

*• An admirable addition to an admirable series," — Westminster 
Review. 

A Book of Golden Thoughts. By Henry Attwell, 

Knight of the Order of the Oak Crown. 

** Mr. Attwell has produced a book of rare value .... Happily it 
is small enough to be carried about in the pocket, and of such a com- 
panion it would be difficult to weary, ^^ — Pall Mall Gazetie. 

Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. New Edition. 
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MACMILLAN'S 

t 

GLOBE LIBRARY. 

B€(uit^ully printed on toned paper and hound in cloth extra^ ^ 
edgeSf price 4r. td. each ; in cloth flain^ y, 6d, Also kept tn a 
variety of calf and morocco bindings at moderate prices. 

Books, Wordsworth says, are 

**the spirit breathed 
By dead men to their kind ; '' 

and the aim of the publishers of the Globe Library has 
been to miake it possible for the universal kin of English- 
speaking men to hold communion with the loftiest " spirits 
of the mighty dead ; '' to put within the reach of all classes 
complete and accurate editions, carefully and clearly printed 
upon the best paper, in a convenient form, at a moderate 
price, of the works of the masterminds of English 
Literature, and occasionally of foreign literature in an 
attractive English dress. 

The Editors, by their scholarship and special study of 
their authors, are competent to afford every assistance to 
readers of all kinds : this assistance is rendered by original 
biographies, glossaries of unusual or obsolete words, and 
critical and explanatory notes. 
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The publishers hope, therefore, that these Globe Editions 
may prove worthy of acceptance by all classes wherever the 
English Language is spoken, and by their universal circula- 
tion justify their distinctive epithet ; while at the same time 
they spread and nourish a common sympathy with nature's 
most "finely touched" spirits, and thus help a little to 
" make the whole world kin." 

The Saturday Review says : " The GloBe Editions are admirabtt 
for their scholarly editings their typographical excellence^ their com- 
pendious form, and their cheapness." The British Quarterly 
Review says: ^^ In compendiousness^ elegance, and scholar liness, 
the Globe Editions of Messrs. Mctcmillan surpass any popular series 
of our classics hitherto given to the public. As near an approach 
to minicUure perfection as hcts ever been made." 

Shakespeare's Complete Works. Edited by w. G. 

CukRK, M. A., and W. Aldis Wright, M. A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Editors of the "Cambridge Shakespeare. With 
Glossary, pp. 1,075. Price 3^. 6d, 

This edition aims cU presenting a perfectly rdiable text of the complete 
works of " the foremost man in all literature." The text is essen- 
tially the same as that of the ^^ Cambridge Sliakespeare." Appettded 
is a Glossary containing the meaning of every word in the text which 
is either obsolete or is used in] an antig^uated or unusual sense. 
This, combined with the method used, to indicate corrupted readings, 
serves to a great extent the purpose of notes. The ATHENiEUM says 
this edition is **a marvel of beauty, cheapness, and compactness. 
. . . For the busy man, above all for the working student, this is 
the best of all existing Shakespeares." And the Pall Mall 
Gazette observes: ** To have produced the ^[complete works oj 
the world's grecUest poet in such a form, and at a price within the 
reach of every one, is of itself almost sufficient to give the publishers 
a claim to be consider ai public Jtenef actors." 

Spenser's Complete Works. Edited from the Original 

Editions and Manuscripts, by R. Morris, with a Memdr by J. 
W. Hales, M.A. With Glossary, pp. Iv., 736. Price 3J. (>d. 
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The text of the poems has been reprinted from the earliest known 
editions^ carefully collated with subsequent ones, most of which were 
published in the poe^s lifetime, Spenser^ s only prose work, ^his 
sagacious and interesting ** View of the State of Ireland,^* hcLS been 
re-edited from three manuscripts belonging to the British Museum. 
A complete Glossary and a list of all tlie most important various 
readings serve to a large extent the purpose of notes explanatory 
and critical. An exhaustive general Index and a useful ** Index 
of first lines** precede the poems ; and in an Appendix are given 
Spenser's Letters to Gabriel Harvey. * * Worthy — and higher praise 
it needs not — of the beautiful * Globe Series.* The work is edited 
with all the care so noble a poet deserves. " — Daily News. 

Sir Walter Scott's Poetical Works. Edited with a 

Biographical and Critical Memoir by Francis Turner Palgrave, 
and copious Notes, pp. xliii., 559. Price 3^. 6d. 

" Scott" says Heine, ** in his every book, gladdens, tranquillizes, and 
strengthens my heart.** This edition contains the whole of Scotfs 
poetical works, with the exception of one or tivo short poems. While 
most of Scotfs own notes heme been retained, others have been added 
explaining many historical and topographical allusions ; and ori- 
ginal introductions from the pen of a gentleman familiar loith 
Scotch literature and scenery, containing much interesting infor- 
mation, antiquarian, historical, and biographical, are prefixed to 
the principal poems.- ** We can almost sympathise with a middle- 
ag^ grumbler, who, after reading Mr. Palgrcpve*s memoir and in- 
troduction, should exclaim — * Why was there not such an edition of 
Scott when I wets a schoolboy ? * ** — Guardian. 

Complete Works of Robert Burns. — THE POEMS, 

SONGS, AND LETTERS, edited from the best Printed and 
Manuscript Authorities, with Glossarial Index, Notes, and a 
Biographical Memoir by Alexander Smith, pp. Ixii., 636. 
Price 3J. dd. 

Bumis poems and songs need not circulate exclusively among Scotch- 
men, but should be recul by all who ivish to know the multi- 
tudinous capabilities of the Scotch language, and who have the 
capacity of apprecicUing the exquisite expression of all kinds of 
human feeling — rich t>awky humour, keen wit, tvithering satire. 
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genuine pathos^ pure passionate hve, 7%e exhaustive glassartal 
index and the copious notes will make all the purely Scotch poems 
intelligible even to an Englishman. Bumis letters must be read 
by all who desire fully to appreciate the poeCs character y to see it 
on all its many sides. Explanatory notes are prefixed to most 
of these letters^ and Burnis Journals kept during his Border 
and Highland Tours, are appended. Following the prefixed 
biography by the editor, is a Chronological Tabic of Burns' s Life 
and Works. ** Admirable in all respects.'^ — Spectator. ** The 
cheapest, the most perfect, and the most interesting edition which has 
ever been published.*^ — Bell's Messenger. 

Robinson Crusoe. Edited after the Original Editions, with a 
Biographical Introduction by Henry Kingsley. pp. xxxi. , 607. 
Price 3J. 6d. 

Of this matchless truth-like story, it is scarcely possible to find an 
unabridged edition. This edition may be rdiul upon as containing 
the whole of ^^ Robinson Crusoe^* as it came from the pen of its 
author, without mutilation, and with all peculiarities religiously 
preserved. These points, combined with its handsome paper, large 
clear type, and moderate price, ought to render this par excellence 
the ** Globe," the Universal edition of Defers fiiscittating narrative. 
** A most excellent and in every way desirable edition" — Court 
Circular. *' MacmUlatis * Globe^ Robinson Crusoe is a book to 
have and to keep" — Morning Star. 

Goldsmith's Miscellaneous Works. Edited, with 

Biographical Introduction, by Professor Masson. pp. Ix., 695. 

Globe 8vo. 3^. (>d. 

This volume comprehends the whole of the prose and poetical works 
of this most genial of English authors, those only being exclude 
which are mere compilaiions. They are all accurately reprinted 
from the most reliable editions. The faithfulness, fulness, and lite- 
rary merit of the biography are sufficiently attested by the name oj 
its author. Professor Mc^son. It contains many interesting anec- 
dotes which will give the reader an insight into Goldsmith* s 
character, and many graphic pictures of the literary life of London 
during the middle of last century. ** Such an admirable compen- 
dium of thefctcts of Goldsmith* s life, and so careful and minute a 
delineation of the mixed traits of his peculiar character as to be 
a very model of a literary biography in little." — Scotsman. 
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Pope's Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductory Memoir, by Adolphus William Ward, M.A., Fellow 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in 
Owens College, Manchester, pp. lii., 508. Globe 8vo. 3^. bd. 
This edition contains all Pop^s poems, translations, and adaptations, 
— his now superseded Homeric translations alone being omitted. 
The text, carefully revised, is taken from the best editions ; Pop^s 
own use of capital letters and apostrophised syllables, frequently 
necessary to an understanding of his meaning, hcts been preserved ; 
whUe his uncertain spelling and his frequently perplexing inter' 
• punctuation have been judiciously amended. Abundant notes are 

added, including Pop^ s own, the best of those of previous editors, 
and many which are the result of the study and research of the 
present editor. The introductory Memoir will be found to shed 
considerable light on the political, social, and literary life of the 
period in which Pope filled so large a space. The Literary 
Churchman remarks : ** The editor's own notes and intro- 
ductory memoir are excellent, the memoir alone would be cheap and 
well worth buying at the price of the whole volume.** 

Dryden's Poetical Works. Edited, with a Memoir, 

Revised Text, and Notes, by W. D. Christie, M.A., of Trmity 
College, Cambridge, pp. Ixxxvii., 662. Globe 8vo. 3J. 6d. 
A study of Dryden*s works is absolutely necessary to anyone who 
wishes to understand thoroughly, not only the literature, but also 
the political and religious history of the eventful period when he 
lived and reigned as literary dictator. In this edition of his works, 
which comprises several specimens of his vigorous prose, the text hcis 
been thoroughly corrected and purified from many misprints and 
small changes often mcUerially affecting the sense, which had been 
allowed to slip in by previous editors. The old spelling hcu been 
retained where it is not altogether strange or repulsive. Besides an 
exhaustive Glossary, there are copious Notes, critical, historical, bio- 
graphical, and explanatory ; dnd the biography contains the results 
of considerable original research, which has served to shed light on 
several hitherto obscure circumstances connected with the life and 
parentage of the poet^ ** An culmirable edition, the result of great 
research and of a cartful revision of the text. The memoir prefixed 
contains, within less than ninety pages, as much sound criticism 
and as comprehensive a biography as the student of Dryden need 
desire,** — Pall Mall Gazette, 
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Cov^per's Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction, by William Benham, Vicar of 
Addington and Professor of Modem History in Queen's College, 
London, pp. Ixxiii., 536. Globe 8vo. 3/. 6d, 

This volume contains^ arranged under seven heads^ the whole of 
Cowper^s own poems, including several never before published, and 
all his translations except that of Hornet^ s ^* IlicuV^ The text is 
taken front the original editions, and Cowpet^s own notes are given 
at the foot of the page, while many explanatory notes by the editor 
himself are appended to the volume. In the very full Memoir it 
will be found that much new light has been thrown on some 0/ 
the most difficult pctssages of Cowper's spiritually chequered life, 
**Mr, BenhanCs edition of Cowper is one of permanent value. 
The biographical introduction is excellent, full of information, 
singularly nectt and readable and modest — indeed too modest in 
its comments. The notes are concise and accurate, and the editor 
has been able to discover and introduce some hitherto unprinted 
matter. Altogether the book is a very excellent one." — Saturday 
Review. 



Morte d'Arthur.— SIR THOMAS MALORY'S BOOK OF 

KING ARTHUR AND OF HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS OF 
THE ROUND TABLE. The original Edition of Caxton, 
revised for Modem Use. With an Introduction by Sir Edward 
Strachey, Bart. pp. xxxvii., 509. Globe 8vo. y. 6d. 

This volume contains the cream of the legends of chivalry which 
have gathered round the shadowy King Arthur and his Knights 
of the Round Table. Tennyson has drawn largely on them in his 
cycle of Arthurian Idylls. The language is simple and quaint as 
that of the Bible, and the many stories of knightly adventure of 
which the book is made up, are fascinating as those of the "Arabian 
Nights." The great moral of the book is to "do after the good, and 
leave the evU." There was a want of an edition of the work at a 
moderate price, suitable for ordinary rectders, and especially for 
boys : such an edition the present professes to be. The Introduction 
contains an account of the Origin and Master of the book, the Text 
and its several Editions, and an Essay on Chivalry, tracing its 
history from its origin to its decay. Notes are appended, and a 
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Glossary of such words as require explanation, * *// is with perfect 
confidence that we recommend this edition of the old romance to every 
class of readers.'*— ?AiA. Mall Gazette. 

The Works of Virgil. Rendered into English Prose, with 
Introductions, Notes, Running Analysis, and an Index. By James 
Lonsdale, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and Classical Professor in King's College, London ; and 
Samuel Lee, M.A., Latin Lecturer at University College, 
London, pp. 288. Price y. 6d. 

The publishers believe that an accurate and recusable translation of all 
the works of Virgil is perfctly in accordance loith the object of the 
** Globe Library^* A fiew prose-translation has therefore been made 
by two competent scholars y who have rendered the original faithfully 
into simple Bible-English^ without paraphrase ; and at the same 
time endeavoured to maintain as far as possible the rhythm and 
majestic flow of the original. On this latter point the Daily 
Telegraph says^ ** The endeavour to preserve in some degree a 
rhythm in the prose rendering is almost invariably successful and 
pleasing in its effect ;" and the Educational Times, that it 
" may be readily recommended as a model for young students for 
rendering the poet into English.** The General Introduction will 
be found full of interesting information as to the life of Virgil^ the 
history of opinion concerning his writings^ the notiotis entertained 
of him during the Middle Ages^ editions of his works, his influence 
on modem poets and on education. To each of his works is prefixed 
a critical and explanatory introduction, and important aid is 
aj^orded to the thorough comprehension of each production by the 
running Analysis. Appended is an Index of all the proper names 
and the most important subjects occurring throughout the poems 
and introductions. '*A more complete edition of Virgil in English 
it is scarcely possible to conceivethan the scholarly work before us.** 
— Globe. 
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